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LOVE. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 








Iw sad foreknowledge of man’s state, that he 

Might not despair and perish utterly 

‘By rude distractions. hither and thither 
hurled, 

In:the beginning the dear lords above, 

With infinite compassion, gave him Love ; 

, And Love is the sweet band that binds the 
world. 


What holds the convex ocean in his place, 

Pillars the starry vault, and guides through 

.. space 

, The myriad - motioned planets, swiftly 
whirled— 

What it may be that made and keeps them so 

4If’t be not Love) I know not; yet I know 

‘That Love is the sweet band that binds the 

world. 


Dreams, laughter, hope,derision, toil, and grief, 
These are man’s portion and his time is brief; 
A little leaf by wild winds tossed and 
twirled ; 
in trouble and in doubt he draws his breath, 
Wiusion leads him and his way is death; 
Yet Love is a sweet band that binds the 
world, 


Strong to destroy and-very weak to save 
Is man; at once a tyrant and a slave ; 
And ever war’s.red banner is unfurled ; 
But, Love, since thou art left us, all is well; 
IfLove were banished, Heaven Itself were Hell; 
Immortal Love! sweet band that binds the 
world. 


Bitter companions met me everywhere, 

Sin-wasted Youth, and Folly with white hair, 

, And keen-eyed Craft, and Scorn with sad lip 
curled, 

Sorrows and masks and miseries manifold; 

But ‘‘ O my heart! ” I said, ‘* be thou consoled, 

«Hor Love is the sweet band that biuds the 
world.” 


Birds build their nests—Love taught the gen- 
he On art; 
The babe laughs in its’ mother’s arms—her 
heart 
With Love’s fresh morning thoughts is ali 
impearled ; 
Chaste Comfort sits beside the household 
hearth ; . 
The sun with golden girdle clasps the earth, 
And Love is the sweet: band that binds the 
world. 





SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 





In this delicious retreat, how could I 
better employ a lazy and a leisure moment 
than in telling THe INDEPENDENT the dif- 
fererce between the two states that have 
aiways held control of Southern politics and 
population. Virginia, which is more ofa 
Middle than a Southern state, has less 
Southern influences than either of these 
states. She obeys their behests, as the West 
does those of New England, and in like 
manner holds their offices. But the center 
of influence is here, and not there. 

The same fact or law survives the war, 
and still Georgia and South Carolina give 
tone and direction to the Southern mind 
and will. But not now, as then, is their in- 
fluence the same, They are divided in 
their counsels, nay, opposed; and more op- 
posed than any other two states are or ever 
were before in our nation. They are in fierc- 
est hostility of ideas and government. The 
North has been set on the cry after South 
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Carolina, and scarcely a paper, religious or 
secular, but has been led to join this crusade, 
The Associated. Press, the taxpayers, and 
the daily journals ‘of the South have'set up 
this war-cry, and the old Abolitionists and 
Unionists seem to have caught the craze 
and joined in the race to run down poor 
South Carolina. Papers of the ability of 
the Times and Tribune, gentlemen of the 
culture and breadth of Abel Stevens and 
James Freeman Clarke, are only specimens 
of the'general surrender in whole or in part 
of: the ‘Northern’ mind to ‘the Georgia 
domination. i 

This surrender bids fair to bring forth 
fatal fruit: It may lead toa recapture by 
the: captured‘of the whole result of the 
war. It is theset purpose of the old South 
to recover what it has lost—the govern- 
ment of the nation; and to recover this 
without any more surrender of their old 
claims than is possible. 

Alexander Stephens declared just at the 
close of the war that what they had lost 
on the field they would recover in Con- 
gress,even as Cromwell’s rebellion suc- 
ceeded ‘in the revolution of ’88. The present 
governor of Georgia declares that under 
their present constitution feudalism, or 
the control of labor and the laborer, can be 
completely secured. 

The words these leaders utter the white 
South feel. They are unanimous in this 
desire and purpose. Of course, I exclude 
from this unanimity the men who stood by 
the Union and still stand by the ideas that 
Union involves. Though when such Union 
statesmen as Gov. Brownlow write so bit- 
terly against equal civil rights for all, and 
even speak of the despotism of South 
Carolina as contrasted with the liberty of 
the other states, it shows how deep, wide- 
spreid, and dangerous is the feeling that 
can find such expression in the best Union 
circles, 

Surely, then, the condition of these two 
states is worthy our consideration. Take 
as an example the place where this is being 
written. Itis in the spacious study of a 
professor in the South Carolina University. 
The beautiful grounds are in their most 
lustrous perfection of color and deepest 
perfection of shade, Into these grounds 
ten years ago, and thence back to the be. 
ginning, no youth of color was allowed to 
come, except as a servant of a white 
student or other nobleman. Now these 
persons walk its paths, sit on its benches, 
and teach from its chairs, 

Nor do the other class and color stay 
away. Of its hundred pupils in its many 
schools a fair proportion are white. Five 
sons of Democrats are fellow-students with 
those whom their fathers by voice and 
vote say can never be recognized as their 
equals. 

Such a sight as this is as impossible in 
Georgia now as it would have been ten 
years ago. The whites profess to shrink 
with horror unspeakable from any such 
contact with their tinted’ kindred. The 
least attempt to approximate such an 
équality in a state university would be met 
almost with blood. Almost? Nay, alto- 
gether. © 

This university is under the control of 
Dr. Babbit, of the Episcopal Church, a broad 
and cultured man, cultured most of all in 
principles, and in the chief of principles, 
that of human brotherhood. With him 





are Dr. Cummings, Dr. Fox, Prof. Greener, 
and others of like mind and spirit. Prof, | 


Warren: has charge-of the normal depart- 
ment, and will make that a great success. 
The' schools of law and medicine are well 
patronized and well officered. We read 
glowing accounts in Northern leading jour- 
nals of commencement exercises at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, where the rebel 
chief was the subject of ceaseless and meas- 
ureless eulogy; of the University of Vir- 
ginia, where the same spirit prevails; but 
nothing but curses are heaped on South 
Carolina, when she is in this single act 
doing more: for the cause of liberty 
and’ nationality than all the © state 
colleges ‘of all the South. ‘Even 
Mississippi, under the fatal lead of Mr. 
Alcorn, separates her colored youth from 
their white brothers. This state is grandly 
uniting them. If she can be’supported a 
few years by the votes and the sympathy 
of the North, she will have made this ex- 


‘periment a permanent and glorious success. 


Nay, she will extend it through’ all her 
sister states. But if she is assailed and 
deserted by her friends, and left to the 
mercy of her malignant and steadfast foes, 
she may succumb, ‘and then comes chaos 
and black night again to all ‘this Southern 
land. 

This educational difference is only one of 
many. The manner and spirit of the col- 
ored man is vastly different in the two 
states: In the one he moves as if depressed 
and timid and scared; in the other as if 
free. I noticed this the first time I crossed 
the line that separates Georgia from South 
Carolina. It was after dark. I had ridden 
all day through Georgia, and had just left 
Augusta, where the cloud of this fear and 
oppression settles very heavily. The cars 
stopped, and I heard an earnest debate 
going on upon the platform. It wasacom- 
pany of colored men debating politics. 
You never hear such persons in Georgia 
discussing politics around railroad stations. 
It would attract universal attention and 
draw upon them the censures of the press, 
and possibly more fearful and fatal ven- 
geance. 

Yet these men were only doing as 
groups of white men do everywhere. One 
among them, in a gleeful tone, was declar- 
jng what he was going to run for—goy- 
ernor, speaker, member of Congress, and 
at last broke out: “‘ No, I guess I’ll run for 
committee of the whole.” I said to myself, 
hearing this hilarious demonstration of 
negroes: ‘‘ Surely, this is South Carolina.” 
The difference in their spirit is never more 
clearly seen than on the Fourth of July. 
That holiday is celebrated by the freedmen 
of South Carolina as heartily and abound- 
ingly as by the boys of New York. What 
crowds thronged the Battery of Charleston, 
where before the war not one was allowed 
to walk save as a servant carrying trays 
or babies. How the streets and the cars 
were filled with their happy, shining faces. 
There was no insulting the whites, In 
fact, scarcely one of them appeared in the 
streets or at the windows and doors, Sisera’s 
wife looked from behind the lattice, if she 
looked at all. But Deborah and her sort 
were full of gladness, ‘* These are United 
States citizens,” said a gentleman, ‘‘ Surely 
so. . No better citizens have the United 
States. Shall we defend or destroy them ?” 
You wouldn’t see such a jubilee in Georgia. 
There would be mutterings loud and deep 
at such pretended equality, even if it was, 
ag here, without any social mixture. The 
happiest people in the South to-day are the 





late slaves of the few remaining free states— 
such as South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. How long will 


they remain so? 





A PICTURE OF DESTINY. 
BY JULLAN HAWTHORNE, 


A Miservina lurks in me that much art 
criticism, even the best, is barren and futile, 
No description, however mitute, however 
broad, can bring a picture truly before the 
reader's mind. Let him attempt to sketch 
the idea conveyed, then mark the discrep- 
ancy! And, though to artists all this talk 
about chiaroscuro, breadth, depth, length, 
hight, and thickness may have some inter- 
est, a3 according more or less with their 
own theories and prejudices in those mat- 
ters, yet will they hardly take a leaf from 
the critic’s book. At the best, your critic 
will furnish an ignorant tongue with a 
column of artistic terms to misapply, or an 
empty head with a canvas on which to daub 
an imaginary creation of its own. 

Aye, but there’ are some pictures born for 
mankind, that can be known without see- 
ing, that can be seen through a telegraph 
wire! The artist’s palette has been bis 
heart, the colors his passions, his soul the 
brush; and because of the brotherhood of 
man the story of the canvas touches all. 
These are the pictures whose theme so far 
outweighs trifles of embodiment, treatment, 
execution that these are scarcély thought 
of, need not be considered at all. A thought 
has been given to the world; not merely a 
mingling and contrast of colors. ‘Be the 
artist’s skill, delicacy, feeling never so 
faultless, still the mere catalogue satisfies us 
better by as much as spiritual capacities 
transcend material. 

Such a picture did I see the other day—or 
was it years and years ago, or, as I some- 
times question, do I but dream of having 
seen it—the jewel of a mental picture gal- 
lery? Certain it is, when first its deep- 
toned coloring glowed on my eyes from 
the wall, it was not surprise I felt, nor 
curiosity—I could almost say nor admira. 
tion.. But it became a part of me at once. 
I understood it, lived it; knew its history, 
could explain its allusions. Had [ painted 
it myself, I doubt whether I could have felt 
its scope and meaning better or so well 
After the first glance I looked away, in- 
Stinctively feeling that so I could see it 
more clearly. Masterly, full of tender 
power and subtle feeling as was the painted 
work, it distracted from the profounder in- 
terest the contemplation of the idea so 
shadowed forth. I looked away, therefore; 
but by and by, when my communion with 
it had become too deep to be disturbed by 
superficialities, I turned my eyes once more 
upon the canvas, and scanned the arrange- 
ment, the massing of light and dark, the 
details and accessories. More true, more 
complete they could not have been. But, 
beside the picture, what were they ? 

And what was the picture—this idea? 
After all, it is hard to tell; mankind as yet 
has barely learnt the alphabet of language. 
Not that. there was any abstruseness or 
mysticism; the story was of the simplest, 
the motive, in one view, almost common- 
place. What commonplaceness and sim. 
plicity are let wiser than I determine; but I 
know they sometimes open into uofathom- 
able deeps. This picture had noname. It 
might have been called ‘Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” And there are few 
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main. On the other hand, a certain Kis- 
torical piece in a neighboring room — i 

But this is a digression. Perhaps the best 
way of getting at my picture will be to tell 
the tale of the events which gave it birth. 
A short story, but romantic enough to sat- 
isfy a novel reader. It is trite that truth is 
stranger than fiction; the reason may be 
simply because it is true. When we say 
this actually happened so, we are conscious 
of a vast added interest in the hap: ‘To be 
sure, the outline of a true tale seems often 
more jagged and irregular than the labored 
production of a romancer. But could we 
get sight of the grand whole to which be- 
longs the fragment, methinks the propor- 
tions would appear fair.enough. 

Almost exactly one hundred years ago, a 
princely Italiun family found it expedient 
to remove from Florence to Dresdeo, They 
were hospitably received by the ancestor of 
the present King John, at that time occu- 
pying tbe Saxon throne. Here they lived, 
and here their descendants live to-day, still 
retaining their original Florentine name. 

At the time of their emigration there had 
been some intrigue or other between a 
daugbter of the house and a rather obscure 
individual, a painter of little merit and less 
renown. , Whether she ever returned or en- 
couraged his venturous love may not be 
known, At all events, the matter remained 
secret until the separation came. Then the 
painter had the audacity openly to declare 
himself and demand her hand, which was 
very promptly and properly refused him; 
nor does the young lady appear to have re- 
monstrated when he was told to go about 
his business. Probably the agreeable pros- 
pect of foreign travel preoccupied her 
thoughts. Ere departing, however, the 
painter managed to whisper something in 
the young princess’s ear—she never revealed 
what; but it must have been disagreeable, 
for she was greatly discomposed for some 
time after. He was forcibly ejected, at 
last, crying out: ‘‘I will see thee again. 
If then thou failest me, beware! That which 
I told thee shall surely come to pass,” or 
words to that effect. Nevertheless, they 
never, 80 far as is known, saw each other 
more; but a few years ufter the lady entered 
a convent, a darksome rumor whispering 
that the cause of her retirement was a fatul 
entanglement—a German baron had ruined 
and abandoned her. It so happened that 
this girl was the last female representative 
of the house during many years—in fact, 
until the thirtieth year of the present cen. 
tury. 

Thus far I follow the circumstantial ac- 
count given in Prof. Einbildung’s “ Flor- 
ence in the Eighteenth Century”—a book, 
by the way, worthy to be named with Mot- 
ley’s “ Dutch Republic.” But what follows 
is easily within the memory of living men. 
In 1829 this family had a daughter, whom— 
because it was not her real name—lI shall 
call Francesca. She grew to be a marvel- 
ously beautiful woman, of the rarest Italian 
ty pe—deep, living auburn hair, complexion 
of the purest white and pink, and the form 
and bearing of a goddess. By her own 
household she was worshiped, and her en- 
trance into society was an event talked of 
all over Germany and even Europe. 
Whether by nature or because of the indulg- 
ence and flattery amidst which she lived, 
the “Schone Francesca,” as she was styled, 
was very willful and ungovernable. Ino 
short, she well understood the power of her 
beauty and used it mercilessly, flicting 
with a kind of regal audacity, fatal to her 
victims, but which, strange to say, left no 
breach for slander to enter by. People 
began to be superstitious about her—to look 
upon her as superior to the common laws 
of humanity. This went on from the 
time she was eighteen until she was twenty- 
oue. 

In that year, 1850, there came to Dres- 
dena poor Italian painter. Singular as it 
may seem, this man (as his name and sub- 
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Francesca never afterward wore & certdin 


| miniature of her female\ prédecessor (to 


whom she bore a close resemblancé), which 
she had been accustomed to carry suspended 
to a gold chain around her nec; and also 
that she lost much of the haughty spirit 
and audacity that had characterized her 
theretofore. She seemed to be under some 
apprehension ; yet resented any remark or 
question with her old imperious fire. As 
for theartist, hekept himself in retirement 
and no portrait made its appearance. 

At. or immediately after this time a 
young Saxon nobleman joined Francesca’s 
admirers, and at once advanced to the 
highest rank among them. He was not 
particularly handsome, or rich, or clever; 
but it was plain that the lovely woman fa- 
vored him—rather, that she was fascinated 
by him as completely as she bad ever. fas- 
cinated others, And now, at last, slander 
began, though timorously, to find its tongue. 
Inferences were drawn, suggestions made, 
suspicions communicated. Even old family 
legends were raked up, and the fate of the 
last.daughter of the race was alluded to. 
So stood affairs when, in the spring of 1852, 
@ grand ball was given at the palace of the 
then minister of war. 

The staircase of the palace leads to two 
ante-rooms, opening into the grand hall. 
At the further end of the hall are two 
corresponding rooms, and between these a 
short, wide passageway brings you to a 
spacious balcony, or loggia, open at either 
end; but the side opposite the doorway is 
walled in with white stucco, relieved by a 
delicate tracery of arabesques in fresco. 
A powerful lamp hangs low in the passage. 
way, serving to illuminate both the two 
rooms and the loggia. 

Francesca was at the ball, most superbly 
dressed and of a beauty that has been 
described as positively supernatural. Her 
Saxon nobleman was at her side, but she 
was ill at ease and distraught. Many thought 
she was beginning to turn the cold shoulder 
to this as she already had to so many 
another admirer. Rivals began to take 
hope, looking to see the favorite discomfited. 
He stayed on, however, in spite of expecta- 
tion, and about one o’clock he was seen 
walking, with Francesca on his arm, toward 
the loggia. 

Reaching the door, she relinquished his 
arm and stood in a grand, unconscious 
pose, her dress falling in broad folds about 
her noble form. Resting a statuesque arm 
in one hand, with the other she covered her 
eyes, as if to press back a pain or an un- 
welcome thought. The light from behind 
fell across her naked shoulders, glistening 
white and solid as marble. The great coi) 
of ber hair shone with golden threads. A 
more glorious combination of the fairest 
effects of sculpture and of painting wa, 
never beheld on earth. The swell of the 
music from within throbbed faintly in the 
air about her. A poet would bave said it 
was breathed from the harmony of her 
presence. Fer a minute, as she stood there, 
she was surely the type and symbol of the 
warm, triumphant, intoxicating life of 
youth, health, and pleasure. Her lover 
was close to her, but just within the thresh- 
old of one of the small side rooms. His 
somewhat heavy features wore an uncon, 
scious smile and his eyes rested full upon 
the rise and fall of her matchless bosom. 

The Princess Francesca shivered slightly 
and shrugged her shoulders. A breath of 
cool air from the garden had reached her, 
through the loggia. Her lover had her 
satin-lined cloak upon his arm. He reached 
forward to throw it over her. At the same 
instant there was a sharp, rapid whisper in 
the Princess’s ear: 

“Took on the wall, Signorina. You 
know the old story. See, again !” 

She turned her startled eyes to the white 
stucco wall of the loggia. Projected blackly 
upon it wasa grisly specter enough—the 
clearly-defined figure of a woman, tall and 
stately, but appearing bowed down be. 
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sid had driven toa nunnery, come. inthe 
somber garb of the tonvent to warn. her 
descendant? To warn? Was it not rather 
to foreshadow—to prophesy the fate that 
was even now on the way? Francesca 
gave a slight scream, and turned upon her 
favorite like a tigress) He? He? Should 
she not rather kill him upon the instant ? 

He bowed, and smiled in her face with 
obtuse self-possession. Should théy look 
into the supper-room? A cup of bouillon 
would do the Princess good. Staying here, 
she might catch cold. So, deign to accept 
my arm. Ah! do but behold how sharply 
our shadows are thrown upon the wall 
yonder—quite a silhouette! So let us be 
taken (urm in arm), like a bride and groom, 
Schone Prinzessin ! 

“Yes,” murmured the Princess, a trem- 
ble in ber voice, ‘‘it was my own shadow 
after all—only that!” 

They moved toward the supper-room— 
the tinest woman in Europe, and this stolid 
fellow, who had fascinated her, but could 
no more appreciate her, was no more wor- 
thy of her than a Digger Indian: At the 
supper-room door stood the Italian painter. 
“Tt will make a fine picture!” he whis- 
pered in her ear, as she passed him. Then 
she made an effort to withdraw ber arm 
from the baron’s; but he held her with his 
obtuse persistency and drew her on. Drew 
ber on; aye,and drew her down, at last, 
the earth-born villain! Such things hap- 
pen, We cannot understand them; we must 
accept them. Francesca was veiled in 
black, and the same convent that had 
buried her sister of another century en- 
tombed her also. The baron fought a 
duel, and afterward was lionized. He sur- 
vives to this day—fat, stolid, obtuse, rank- 
ing high in the army. But he has his 
puvishment, for his soul grows smaller and 
weaker every day! 

So now we come around again to the 
picture. The artist has chosen that awful 
moment when the horror of coming doom 
stood forth upon the glaring white wall. 
The lamp is without the picture; but the 
eye follows its warm light to where it rests 
upon the glowing, gleaming, breathing 
splendor of the woman arrested in the act 
of stooping forward, with slightly bended 
head, to receive the soft white satin cloak 
upon her shoulders. The whisper has just 
thrilled in ber ear, but the whisperer bas 
vanished. Her face is turned away from 
us; but we can feel its marvelous beauty— 
can feel, too, the frozen stare of her great 
dark blue eyes at the specter on the wall. 
Ob! the despair, the anguish that seem to 
writhe in that night-black figure. So fear- 
ful is the contrast it makes the heart sick. 
Yet see how faithfully the lines of the 
sbadow follow those of the living figure. 
Death and life meeting face to face—eternal 
enemies, yet each forced to acknowledge 
twin-sisterhood with the other. 

Wonderful is the contrast, but still more 
the harmony. You may live with this pic- 
ture for years—see nothing else—yet ever 
find it fresh, fascinating, inexhaustible. 
The terror of the subject finds its relief in 
the coloring and drawing, which are at 
once voluptuous and severe. The spell of 
beauty loses half its virtue, unless, as here, 
it be founded upon an underlying awe and 
mystery. And the thought that the pictures 
of our destinies, for good or evil, are ever, 
in one form or another, rising before us to 
warn or counsel, would we but see, or, see- 
ing, believe, or, believing, act upon our 
belief, has in it enough of mystery and awe, 
Heaven knows! 

Were there any chance of this picture’s 
coming before the world’s eye I should 
scarcely have taken upon myself to intro- 
duce it, But the world never has seen it 
and never will. It hangs by itself in a 
private chamber of a certain great house 
here, and a heavy curtain falls in front of 
it. None save the family are allowed to 
look upon it. To all others it is sacred or 


accursed. A strange heirloom to preserve, 
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| then gin there is ige, perverse kind 
of p in od families. can only be 
hinted at, not ‘explained. Here, at all 
events, hangs the picture, where it has hung 
for more than twenty years. It was the 
painter’s triumph, his revenge, doubtless 
his agony, too, for he must have loved the 
woman. Ere it was completed the proph- 
ecy it utters had come to pass. Then he 
sent it to the disgraced family, a priceless 
gift, an inexpiable insult! No more it 
known of him. Perhaps he returned tc 
Florence, perhaps be paid with his life the 
penalty of his merciless audacity. 


But just here, for all is told now, I am 
strongly tempted to give an inch of rein tc 
my imagination. Thus far I have kept 
strictly within bounds. No one can accus€ 
me of having either altered or overcolored 8 
single fact; and even this little addition 
which I propose to make has in it fully as 
much intrinsic. probability as any point in 
the whole story. 

How I bappened to be favored witha 
view of the “ Picture of Destiny” isa mat 
ter which can concern myself alone. [ may 
say, however, that the individual who 
showed it to me (he held the position of 
house-steward’ or something of that so 
attracted a good share of my attention. He 
was a handsome man, of about sixty; buf 
his expression was gloomy, not to say ilk. 
natured. His forehead was large and his 
eyes deep-set and very bright. His accent 
told me he was no German, still less English 
or American. Sa 

He displayed the picture with great cere- 
mony, almost with reverence. He evidently 
loved it and was proud of it—gazing on it, 
though probably for the thousandth time; 
with a deep, silent absorption that fully 
equaled myown. But by and by, wher 
he saw how profoundly it impressed me, he 
condescended to drop a word or two of in- 
terpretative criticism ; and, finally, througk 
diligent use of all my available tact an¢ 
penetration, I gathered from him most 0: 
the scraps from which I have pieced to 
gether this tale. 

When at length I rose to go,1 confirmed 
my theory as to the man’s nationality by 
pointing to the picture and, while I looked 
him straight in the eyes, repeating Dante's 
line: 

“ Oqui speranza lasciate, voi che entrate.” 


Yes, there was no more doubt; the house 


steward was an Italian to the backbone. 

But it was not until afterward that 7 
thought of asking myself ‘‘ Who?” and 
immediately answered: “The artist him- 
self,and no other!” Is it not reasonable! 
The man had put his whole soul upon thai 
one canvas. He had given it into the 
hands of his enemies, as he needs must; but 
had learned, as years went by, that life 
without it was insupportable. So he had 
returned, drawn irresistibly on by the 
mighty magnet of his own revencefu. 
handiwork, and had found, to his secre! 
delight, that years had thrown a veil ovel 
him—that he was thought of and recog 
nized no more. It needed little address tc 
secure hiraself a place in the household oi 
his eoemies; and thus was he restored tc 
the one beloved thing of his life—his love, 
his torture,,his triumph! Year by year he 
communed with and feasted on it alone, 
and exulted in his secret, and pondered ovel 
the strange fate that had made the very 
weapon wherewith he had smitten those he 
hated the cause of his passing his life, un- 
known and unbarmed, in their very midst. 
Poor old man! Doubtless he, too, has his 
reward. 

The picture grows mellower and more 
beautiful every day; but the old man wanes 
and wrinkles and will be gone ere long. 
Will the picture survive him? Ithiok not. 
When he feels the hand of death upon him, 
the artist will crawl to his carivasand cut it 
to pieces, with a smile full of malice, but 
also of pain, for each stab will bleed in 
his own heart ! The man and his work will 





go out of existence together. 
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HIDDEN. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








“Then he said unto me, ‘Son of man, hast thou 
seen what the ancients of the house of Israel doin 
the dark, every man in the chamber of his imagery ?’.” 
EZEKIEL viii, 12. 

I svepr and dreamed, au awful hand 

Touched into sight my trembling eyes, 

And I beheld o’er all the land 

A myriad host of temples rise, 
While a strange whisper, low and clear, 
Rang knowledge in my wondering ear. 


“These are the shrines that hidden lie 
Deep down in man’s insatiate heart, 
The chambers of his imagery, 
Wherein his idols dwell apart ; 
Enter, and see what mortal shrine 
‘ Is hallowed by the Guest Divine.” 


Some were illumined from the east, 
Where faithless hope with morning lies ; 
And some that looked toward the west 
Wore the sad light of sunset skies ; 
While, scattered here and there, a few 
Caught from the noon their glowing hue. 


I entered one above whose door 

The Master’s sign of suffering bent, 
But on its tesselated floor 

A quivering rainbow came and went, 
And in its gorgeous glow a child, 
Fair as a seraph, sat and smiled. 


Another spread its gleaming porch 
Of purple jasper high and wide, 
Upon the altar burned a torch 
Above a veiled and smiling bride, 
Before whose feet, with roses strown, 
A heart of beating flame was thrown. 


Another slept in silent gloom, 
Half lighted by a setting star, 
That glittered past a sculptured tomb, 
Decked with the crimson spoils of war, 
And caught upon the marble pale 
There hung & widow’s streaming veil. 


One, like a Gothic chapel framed, 
Held all a scholar’s garnered lore— 
Scrolls of all tongues that men have named 
And faded chronicles of yore; 
And through the arches overhead 
A spider wove her subtle thread. 


Another held as jeweled shrine 
Beneath a mass of rugged gold, 
Stamped with great Mammon’s curséd sign 
And set with gems of price untold, 
While by a diamond's gleam was shown 
How bended knees had worn the stone. 


One was a temple pure and fair ; 
From the high altar leapt a fame 

That calmly through the fragrant air 
Aspired toward a sacred name. 

I paused to trace that holy sign— 

Redeeming God ! the name was thine ! 


My glad lips spoke, and lo ! a strain 
Echoed the note with rapturous song 
Alone o’er Bethlehem’s siar-lit plain. 
Could angel lyres such tones prolong? 
As op my doubtful sense they broke 
The vision fled, and I awoke. 





“OBJECTIONS, OLD AND NEW.” 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D. 








In a paper thus entitled Prof. Lewis 
atarts a very important question of general 
Christian interest in Toe INDEPENDENT. 
What vital objections to Christianity, he 
wishes to know, arising out of biblical criti- 
cism were unknown to the great scholars 
of the century succeeding the Reformation 
in such a sense that the writings of such 
scholars would not furnish the materials of 
a reply? 

In the same paper Prof. Lewis, referring 
to' the present writer, further says: ‘‘ He 
certainly must know that objections to the 
Gospels—their alleged want of harmony, 
their allezed contradictions, disputes about 
dates and authenticity and canonicity, etc., 
etc.—were very early in the Church, con- 
tinuing all the way down, more or less, and 
hardly silenced during the darkest middle 
ages. He must know that there was a great 
deal of rationalism right after the Refor- 
mation and in the century following, and 
that questions which he seems to regard as 
first started by Paulus were rife in those 
periods,” 


To which we answer, first of all, that, 
however far the attack upon the autben- 
ticity and the general historical value of 
the Gospels may have been pushed on the 
score of their disputed dates, their alleged 
want of harmony, their alleged contradic- 
tions, and the like, even so early as Prof. 
Lewis tells us, still no one familiar with 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





the history of biblical criticism would 
pretend to speak, we presume, of this at- 
tack as having reached its full and final 
force prior to the organized onset begun 
by Strauss, in 1885, and since prosecuted 
especially by the German skeptics, with the 
most incisive logic, the most exhaustive 
scholarship, and the most remorseless 
vigor. 

In this respect alone we fear that any 
craft which should be constructed solely 
or even essentially out of the materials 
which could be collected from the entire 
range of the biblical scholarship of the 
century succeeding the Reformation would 
scarcely be a craft more serviceable to 
Christianity in these days than would an 
antiquated wooden man-of-war when 
placed beside a modern iron-clad. If 
Prof. Lewis doubts this, let him construct 
the craft in question, merely or even main- 
ly out of the materials referred to, to the 
end that competent judges may have a 
chance to see how long she will be able to 
keep afloat beneath the guns of Strauss, 
and Baur, and other kindred anti-Chris- 
tian cruisers, 

Secondly. Prof. Lewis assuredly ought to 
know that the anti-supernaturalistic scheme 
of thought applied by Paulus to the Gospels 
did not undertake to assault the historical 
nature of the Gospels, whether because of 
their alleged contradictions and the like or 
for any other reason. Paulus, on the other 
hand, accepted the Gospel records precisely 
as they stand, “ maintaining,” as Strauss re- 
marks, “ that these books present unadulter” 
ated though only natural history.” 

Now, however much of ‘‘ rationalism” 
may have been rife “right after the Ref- 
ormation and in the century following,” 
does Prof. Lewis mean to affirm that any 
one of the great biblical scholars of that 
period so much as suspected that about 
A.D. 1800 a school of biblical criticism 
would arise, which school, without under- 
taking on any ground whatever directly to 
impugn the historical character of the Gos- 
pels, would yet undertake to show in detail 
that all the supposed supernatural narra. 
tions of the Gospels, rightly understood, are 
capable ofa purely natural solution? And 
would Prof. Lewis go still further, and aver 
that not only did the scholars in questions 
anticipate the rise of this particular school 
of biblical criticism, but leave usin their 
published works the ‘‘ materials of a reply”? 

If Prof. Lewis chooses to answer these 
questions in the affirmative, he surely wilj 
not refuse to furnish some tangible proof of 
his correctness. Specifically: Where in 
the works of the great Christian scholars 
instanced does Prof. Lewis find the nat- 
ural solution propounded by Paulus of the 
Gospel miracle, for example, of Cana of 
Galilee, or of the raising of Lazarus, or of 
the resurrection of our Lord, not only dis- 
tinctly foreseen, but substantially exploded? 
In plain terms—considering the vast practi- 
cal Christian interest now everywhere 
pending on this very point—it is high time 
for those who still believe in the adequacy 
of ‘the old reasoning on the evidences of 
Christianity, in view of modern objections,” 
to demonstrate two things: first, that they 
accurately comprehend what those objec- 
tions are; and, secondly, that they can spe- 
cifically produce the answers to them from 
the special sources mentioned. 

Again, it has already been said that 
Strauss was the first to give the fullest 
force and something like the final form to 
those attacks upon the historical nature of 
the Gospels which it is possible to make on 
the score, among other things, of their 
alleged lack of harmony, and even flagrant 
contradictions. He may be said, also, to 
have done the same thing as it regards the 
deepest disputes which now divide the 
minds of scholars concerning the date and 
authorship of the respective Gospels. But 
it cannot be pointed out with too great 
emphasis and prominence that all this was 
done by Strauss only as preliminary to 
something far more fundamental and de- 
cisive. His aim, in other words, was, first 
of all, to establish this position concerning 
the Gospels—namely,“ that the external evi- 
dence, far from proving these writings to 
have come from eye-witnesses, or those who 
were near to the date of the Gospels them. 
selves or to the events narrated in them, 
have, on the contrary, an interval open be- 
tween that: dute and the composition of 





these writings during which very much 
that is unhistorical may have been intro- 
duced; and that the internal character and 
relation of the Gospels to each other are 
altogether those of writings which, having 
been written in succession at this later pe- 
riod, from difterent points of view, record 
the facts not purely as they were, but 
metamorphosed by the ideas and struggles 
of this later period and its various tenden- 
cies.” 

But even after this the real work began 
for Strauss, which was to show in detail 
how, during the interval assumed to be 
open between the death of both Jesus and 
all the original eye-witnesses of his career, 
and the subsequent age in which the float- 
ing traditions concerning Jesus were re- 
duced to writing to compose our present 
gospels, all the supernatural features of the 
fictitious superhuman Jesus alleged to be 
depicted in our Gospels came to be unhis- 
torically foisted on the actual human Christ 
of history. 

Itis not our business here to specify the 
precise manner in which Strauss set about 
the execution of this stupendous task. We 
simply say that no great biblical scholar of 
the period referred to by Prof. Lewis dis- 
tinctly suspected the precise manner in 
which Strauss would set about it, in any 
such sense as specifically to have bequeathed 
to us the materials out of which to construct 
even an approximate reply to this ultimate 
and most fundamental aspect of the famous 
** Leben Jesu.” If Prof. Lewis thinks other- 
wise, then let him only venture to put his 
opinion to the practical test in the single 
instance of the method adopted by Strauss 
to explode the historical view of the dogma 
of our Lord’s divinity, and we venture to 
predict that all his vaunted old-line reason- 
ers on the evidences of Christianity, will 
even on so Vital a doctrine as this is, simply 
—leave him in the lurch. 

Moreover, be it noted here that we have 
now only reached the comparatively anti- 
quated epoch of Strauss, or A. D. 1835, in the 
development of those peculiar objections to 
Christianity arising eut of hostile modern 
biblical criticism which most perplex the 
thorough Christian student at the present 
moment. Whereas since that date it well 
nigh makes one’s head swim merely to think 
of the various hypotheses which have been 
successively and more or less successfully 
advanced, having for theircommon aim the 
unbistorical solution of every supernatural 
feature of the whole Christian faith and 
system. 

Besides, says Renan: ‘‘ Not from our line 
of reasoning, but from the whole mass of 
modern science comes this immense result: 
Nothing is supernatural.” And again: 
‘““By so much as one admits the super- 
natural he is outside ot science. He admits 
an explanation which is in no sense scien- 
tific—an explanation ignored by the astron- 
omer, the physician, the chemist, the geol- 
ogist, the physiologist, and which the his- 
torian also should ignore.” 

In a word, the distinctive feature of the 
present epoch is the stupendous and start- 
ling mental effort which is being made in 
every department of thought and research 
to give an adequate solution alike of the 
origin and development of things (the 
Christian faith and system included), with- 
out the supposition of the supernatural. 
This mighty modern mental movement 
against the supernatural has, moreover 
already swept with a most desolating effect 
allover Germany, is now sweeping over 
England, and beginning to sweep over 
America. 

Such a state of things, even in its single 
relation to modern biblical criticism, was 
neither contemplated nor provided for’ by 
the great Christian scholars and thinkers 
to whom Prof. Lewis has referred us. The 
American churches might as well depend, 
indeed, upon so many mummies from the 
pyramids of Egypt as depend upon those 
scholars merely, or even mainly, in the 
crisis now before them. 

Still, if Prof. Lewis or any one of the 
large number of biblical scholars whom he 
so ably represents can demonstrate the 
contrary, then so much the better are we 
prepared to begin the struggle, as Chris- 
tians, with modern forms of doubt and so 
much the brighter is the immediate outlook 
for Christianity during the conflict now 
begun. 


Heese eee 


A DRIVE ON THE VIA APPIL 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“ And from thence, when the brethren heard of us, 
they came to meet us as farasthe Appii Forum and 
the Three Taverns, whom when Paul saw he thanked 
God and took courage.”—Acrs, chap. 28, v. 15. 
WHEN a man from the far, far West, 
from the under world, as it were, makes his 
way around the globe and comes first upon 
the foot-prints of the Apostles he is thrilled 
by a sort of awe that nothing else can pro- 
duce. He feels somehow that he has come 
upon the confines of another world, a better 
world and a fairer one, and he, for the day 
at least, is a better man for the fact. 

You get tired of Rome in a month or two, 
in spite of yourself—ruins and galleries, 
towers and churches (three hundred and 
sixty-five churches—if there had been more 
days in the year there would have been 
more churches in Rome)—and you want to 
get outside the great brick walls some- 
where and sit down and rest. You are a 
sort of anaconda, that has at last swallowed 
an ox, and you want to steal away and lie 
down and digest it, 

I had kept the Appian Way as something 
sacred, @ sort of dessert, to be taken when 
all else had palled and grown dull. 

The road by which Saint Paul first. en- 
tered Rome and by which the Catholic 
tradition says Saint Peter attempted to 
escape crucifixion in the Eternal City still 
lay under the mantle of imagivation, and 
now, at last, when determined to leave 
Rome for a little rest, my chum and I—my 
chum for a day, a sour, one-eyed old ruf- 
fian, a reformed or perhaps unoreformed 
pirate, 8 man whom I had met in Rome 
and melted into and liked because he was 
so hated by all others and so very homely 
and plain, with his big forked teeth and 
hollow eyes—well, this man and I had re- 
solved to take a carriage and drive along 
the Appian Wav to the first railway station 
on our way to Naples. 

We were cheerful over the prospect of 
doing a little gipsy business, tumbling over 
grassy tombs of the Cesars, picking up a 
few skulls by the way, and above all seeing 
this road—the road of ali the roads that led 
to Rome—and so talked cheerily over the 
matter at breakfast. 

This spoilt half the delights of the day. 
The retired leather merchant of New York, 
who sat with his family at table @héte, 
looked up at his wife, and, seeing no sign of 
a gathering storm, gently proposed that 
they should make their way to Naples in 
the same manner and at the same time. 

And so they did. 

It had not been so dreadfully bad but 
for that dreadfully bad boy Johnny. I 
think I know nearly all the leading and 
rising “ hoodlums” of San Francisco; but if 
there is one among them that can equal this 
boy Johnny, from New York,I have not 
seen him display his peculiar talents to ad- 
vantage. This one particular boy was the 
devil incarnate. 

We got out of our carriages at the 
gate of the Palatine Hill, and walked to 
the top, through rows of ruins, set well with 
all kinds of plants and trees, and particu- 
larly prickly pears. 

Here Johnny was very kind to his fat 
old father, who was puffing and blowing 
from his walk. Jobnony wanted him to sit 
down and.rest. He entreated his father to 
take it easy and not become exhausted, The 
old man was moved by his tenderness. The 
boy led him up gently to a fallen column of 
Ceesar’s Palace, and bade him sit down. He 
did sit down. And then, as if sbot froma 
mortar, he sprang up into the air, with a 
yell that would bave taken the first pre- 
mium in a Comanche war-dance. The 
geutle-hearted Johnny had slipped a prickly 
pear into his father’s coat-tail pocket. 

We patted the little she wolf on the head, 
gave her some nuts, and asked her about 
Romulus and Remus; but she drooped her 
bushy tail, scratched in the crack of the 
floor for a nut which she had dropped, and 
pretended rot tohear. Twoof these wolves 
are kept at the public expense—one on the 
Capitoline Hill and this one on the Pala- 
tine; and shabby, dirty, indolent looking 
things they are, to be sure. They are just 
the size, build, and color of the California 
coyote, The bronze wolf that Byron speaks 





“The thunder-stricken muse of Rome”— 





is to be seen in the Museum, along with the 
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bronze geese; but it is as big as four of 


these little coyotes that aré kept in their 
cages on their respective bills. 

We walked along a level path, set thick 
with plants and red with roses. I know of 
few more beautiful gardens. Yet all this 
Jay above a thousand empty hollow halls- 
People in. bundreds were at the same mo- 
ment wandering through the corridors of 


Cesar’s Palace; underneath our feet. Fallen | 


columns of African marble, broken statuary, 
Roman capitals, frescoes fresh as if made 
yesterday, all tumbled in here on this hill 
of half a dozen acres, and men in uniform 
walking about thick as beggars in Tivoli, 
to see that you don’t pick up a bust of 
Cesar or stick a granite pillar in your 
pocket. 

Here is to be seen the bust of a little 
Airican, fashioned nearly twenty centu- 
ries ago. To me it had a most singular 
interest--the same type of face, the same 
simplicity, the same good-nature, the’ same 
in all respects as you see to-day in the streets 
of a Western town. There is a smile on 
his face, which is turned up sidewise toward 
you; and I could almost hear him say: 
* Black ’er boots, sah? Black ’er boots?” 

What is most remarkable about this 
atatue is the fact that its nose is perfectly in- 
tact. It is the only very old face in Rome 
that has not abroken nose. Of course, this 
is because it has such a broad foundation 
and is set so closely to the face; but it is 
none the less: noticeable. But to think 
what this curly-headed, good-natured little 
fellow has had to endure for two thousand 
years. Two thousand years to‘endure the 
smells of Rome! Monk and Mussulman, 
Pagan and Jew, all have filed past our 
wooly-headed little friend, have left their 
filth, and” gone away. No wonder that 
Cesar and Brutus and Autopy and all the 
rest have had their noges broken to the 
very base. 

There to the north, half a stone’s throw, 
and almost underneath us, lies the Roman 
Forum where Cesar’s body was burned and 
Antovy and Brutus said’ their respective 
pieces. 

It looks for all the world like a Cal- 
ifornia mining ‘claim. The excavation 
which lays bare the Forum as it was in the 
time of the Cesars is about three hundred 
yards long, two hundred wide, and fifty feet 
deep. I think the owners are doing just 
about work enough to bold the claim. 

Nothing could more closely resemble a 
placer mine than this ugly excavation. 
There lies’ the bed-rock, the old Roman 
pavement, swept clean and creviced out; 
there are the picks and: the wheelbarrows, 
and there the granite bowlders and the 
quartz, only the quartz happens to’ be mar- 
ble and the granite bowlders to be broken 
columns. 

People are standing in hundreds looking 
down idly over the rails at the idle work- 
men. Here and there stand groups of 
tourists, with red-backed guide-books in 
their hands, that look like lamps hung up by 
the authorities to give notice of repairs. 

Never did a live American see such indo- 
lent men as these Italians at their work. 
They move asif half asleep. Their tools 
are awkward and always dull, their wheel- 
barrows have the old primitive wooden 
wheel and hold about a saucepanful of 
earth. They use no running ‘planks, but 
push their load slowly up on the uneven 
ground. A Californian could carry twice 
the load in his hat; particularly if it was 
apples from somt forbidden garden. 

There lifts the awful Coliseum, a pistol- 
shot to the southeast of the Palatine, and as 
we turn to go down the road of roses to the 
carriages we see back over our shoulders 
the Aventine, where Remus saw the flight 
of birds and where tradition says the un- 
fortunate little twin now lies buried. The 
Tiber steals dark and silent around the 
base of this storied hill, and on its banks, 
but a little way distant, we see all huddled 
np together the Temple of Fortune, the 
Temple of Vesta, and the house of Rienzi, 
the last of the Tribunes. Back to the car- 
riages, and we pass under the Arch of Ti- 
tus. Great naked-legged, burly figures bear 
the golden candlesticks and otber sacred 
vessels plundered by the son of Vespasius 
from Jerusalem. What asad, strange in- 
terest there is in all this. These precious 
and sacred relics, as all the world knows, 
bave lopg been lost sight of, and tradition 
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says they were thrown into the Tiber, when 
the Vandals came down and plundered 
Rome. There is strong talk of turning the 
course of the river, to search for this and 
other treasure supposed to be hidden there. 
Now we come close up to the Coliseum 
and Jeave it to the left—the solemn gray 
old Coliseum, lifting its stony circles 
against the eternal rounds of Time. 

It does not look old, ‘It is not old. It 
has outlived the Caesars, the Charlemagnes, 
and will probably outlive the Kaisers of 
Germany. But the Coliseum does not look 
old. It has stood as astone quarry for a 
whole city for cénturies, and all the fine 
palaces of Rome have been built from it; 
yet it does not seem to have suffered any 
material damage, but looks as though it 
might still furnish material for two or three 
Chicagoes and hold its place as the biggest 
thing out of doors. 

“Time,” ‘snores my one-eyed bosom 
friend, ‘‘has got his teeth in it.” 

But here the irrepressible Johnny from 
New York bawls back at us from his 
father’s carriage that he would like to see 
old Joshua march around that and toot his 
horn and see what would come of it; and 
my bosom friend holds his peace. 

Now we pass under the great triumphal 
arch of Constantine, and have a long leafy 
ride through a lane of elms. 

Peasants are spinning ropes of flax to 
the right, and all along they come and go 
to from the city with great loads on their 
heads, and often leading their little chil- 
dren by the hand, 

The urns that lined this road have dis- 
appeared. At one place you can pass 
through the high stone wall for a franc 
and see some of the old jars of ashes; but 
there is nothing to be seen from the car- 
riage. 

We pass through the great wall of Rome, 
and are now in the wide, open Campagna— 
a place that looks more like a bit of the 
great American Plains than anything to be 
seen in Europe. Away down yonder to 
the right, and close up against this wall on 
the inside, and quite overlooking this vast 
splendid plain is the grave of Shelley. It is 
set about with roses, and shadowed by tall 
dark trees, that I seeeven now asI write: 
A rifle shot away and further within the 
wall, in a lower and far less lovely spot, is 
the grave of Keats, with its strange little 
tombstone lifting up meekly from among 
the flowers its strange and sad inscription. 

Barefooted peasant girls, and beautiful 
too as red May roses, are going into town, 
in Indian file, with bundles of wood and 
cane on their heads. A shoemaker sits in 
his cottage door as we pass, with half a 
dozen children at his knees; and he stops 
work to look at Johnny, who has set his 
thumb against his nose and is wriggling 
his fingers in the air in the direction of his 
mother. 

You never saw so many shoemakers in 
your life as there are in Rome. At the 
door of almost every house you enter there 
sits a little dried-up, wrinkled oJd shoe- 
maker. Is it not posssble now, after all, 
that this is why Rome is called ‘‘ the City 
of the Soul’ ? 

At last we are on the most famous high- 
way of all history, and rattling away toward 
Naples. 

The Appian Way is dreadfully disappoint- 
ing. It is not more than twenty or twenty- 
five feet wide, and there is not a shade tree 
to be seen along the way. 

On either hand lift great walls, that hide 
the gardens and the peasants at their labor; 
and but for the interesting relics which 
compose these walls in part you would find 
but little to amuse you. 

These walls in many places have been 
repaired, or were originally built of broken 


“marble plundered from beaven, knows 


what ruined city or palace; for these Ro- 
mans seem to have had no respect what- 
ever for antiquity, The great Saint Pe- 
Peter’s Church, for example, is built for the 
most part out of stoves taken from their 
most picturesque ruins. 

You will notice a broken arm reaching 
helplessly out of this wall on the Appian 
Way in one place, as you pass; and in 
another you will see a pretty cluster of flow- 
ers. <A part of a giant serpent is also to be 
seen, along with a hundred other like frag- 
ments of art, where the storms and time haye 


_Jaid bare the rough masonry of the wall... 





Latterly, however, these gentle Romans 
have come to preserve all these things and 
stick them up in thestucco walls of the houses 
all along the roads. This, of course, spoils 
the effect, and you take less interest in the 
broken marbles when you find they are 
posted up for exhibition, 

Capuchin monks, in brown gowns and 
sandals, go by, indolent looking and filthy, 
though they are said to be about the best 
of their kiud and very attentive to the sick 
in times of the plague. 

Now we meet a family of peasants going 
into town. They all have loads on their 
heads, and chat and sing and seem very 
happy. Ihave never yet seen a monk carry 
anything heavier than his little basket, 
wherein to put whatever may be given him 
in charity. I may add, however, that that 
is just one basket more tha: I have seen 
any clergyman here carry, 

Virgins and holy families look down at 
us from niches in the walls, and now and 
then we pass a Madonna, with a burning 
lamp. 

Av English party, returning in carriages, 
meet us here; and a lot of carts bearing fruit 
and wheat for town; and we find the great 
Appian road so narrow that it is with diffi- 
culty we can pass. 

One or two mossy urns only are noticeable 
of all the thousands that sat of old on either 
side of the way. Johnny climbed the wall, 
as we stopped a moment for the English- 
men to get by; and, lifting the lid of one, 
bawled out to his mother to know if she 
would have a “‘ pickle.” 

Here is a little church to the left, in which | 
the guide-book says are the two foot-prints 
of our Saviour in the stone. We step in, 
and find two monks at the door stringing 
beads. 

This is the story of the footprints. 

St. Peter had been condemned in Rome 
to be crucified; but his heart had failed 
him, and, having met with an opportunity to 
escape, he was now making his way at 
night on the Appian Way toward the sea. 
But suddenly here on the site of this church, 
which is built over the old road, so that the 
new road has to pass around, he came face 
to face with his Master. 

Peter said: ‘‘ Master, 
thou?” 

“T go to Rome, to be crucified.” 

At this Peter returned to Rome, and died 
at the hands of the Romans, on the site of 
St. Peter’s Church. ; 

The very paving stones of the old road 
are still here and form the floor of the 
church. But the good priest tells us that 
this is only a copy of the stone in which 
the feet of the Saviour pressed as he spoke 
to Peter; and we pass on toward the Church 
of St. Sebastian, where we hope to see the 
original footprints. 
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THE HEROINES OF ENGLISH 
PHILANTHROPY. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 








THE stongest forces in Nature are the still- 
est in action and least demonstrative in be- 
ing. How quiet are all the germinating 
forces that clothe the earth with beauty and 
cover and gladden it with golden harvests 
and all the varied artistry of spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn. How quiet and in- 
visible is the work of the sunbeams, that 
permeate the thick walls of great cathedrals 
and add inches to their statues under the 
noontide heat. How imperceptible is the 
frost, that gives to a quart of water con- 
fined in a bombshell the force of a pound of 
powder to burst the thick concave of iron, 
These quiet but mighty forces in Nature 
have their correlatives and coequals in the 
moral world. If love is the sum and sun of 
God’s attributes, how slowly, gently, and 
almost imperceptibly it permeates human 
society, expands and softens human hearts, 
quickening their best sensibilities for work 
of its own kind. Measured against the 
forces which press to the front of universal 
estimation, how feeble are those selected to 
do these great works of divine inspiration 
forhuman good. Truly the weak things 
of the world have been chosen to confound 
the wise and mighty, who thought them 
weak for lack of insight into the strength 
of their faith, worked by love. 

The woman power that is now working 
in every department of Christian labor in 





Great Britain illustrates the boundless 
capacity of these quiet and gentle forces 
against the strongest holds.of sin and 
misery that can face the light of civiliza- 
tion. These holds, though cased with 
granite or iron, yield to the ‘permeating pro- 
cess of that power. Nowhere else bas that 
power been developed to such’ a capacity 
and variety of action. What it has done 
and is doing in England is worth more to 
the masses of mankind than all the political 
achievements or programmes that are mo. 
nopolizing the attention and history of this 
present living world. The woman work 
in England must become the work o{ 
every land and race that would over. 
power the worst evils that afflict. its 
society. We need it in every town and 
village in America. Its necessity grows 
daily in all our larger cities.’ There “are 
walls of granite, bars of iron, and gates 
of brass in them all which no other power 
can penetrate and loose the victims bound 
fast by their own appetites and, habits. 
This woman work in England has produced 
a literature which ought to be republished 
and read widely throughout the Union. 
The volumes that record its history bear 
no sensational but truthful titles. How 
many Christian women in America have 
read in their homes, and in face of the 
vices and evils they deplore, what Miss 
Marsh says-in her ‘‘ English Hearts and 
Hands” or Mrs. Wightman’s ‘‘ Haste to’the 
Rescue” and “Annals of the Rescued”? 
These books show the spirit, aim, and first 
fruits of a work which is now eolisting the 
best sympathies and personal devotion of 
thousands of ladies in England, of refined 
culture and of ‘high social position. ‘And 
next to the grace of God in their hearts are 
the graces of this very culture to fit them 
for the work; for it gives their hand, and 
voice, and eye a touch that the most ignor: 
ant, hardened, and vicious cannot resist. 
Indeed, these combined graces of spiritual, 
mental, and social culture are the very vital 
forces that give such power and _ success to 
the movement. 

Every reading American manand woman 
has heard of Florence Nightingale and 
what she did in the Crimea. Perhaps 
many of such readers have seen her photo- 
graph, and have been surprised to notice 
what a thin, frail, delicate creature she is, 
They have wondered that she could go 
through such harrowing Bcenes of human 
suffering-and do such work for its relief. I 
wish the photographs of other heroines oi 
English philanthropy could be introduced 
into all the albums that grace the center 
tables of American wealth and fashion. 
They would show what weak things of this 
world have been chosen to ordain the 
strength of Christian faith against the worst 
evils of society. Every one of these work- 
ers, so feeble in flesh and blood, has made a 
history which would fill a volume, worth a 
dozen of the best novels of the day. I 
should like to interest the reader in the un 
written history of one of these workers. 

I had read Mrs. Wightman’s ‘‘ Annals of 
the Rescued” with deep interest. .It gave 
the details of her remarkable work among 
the working-classes in Shrewsbury. While 
spending a Sunday in Cambridge, I referred 
to the book and expressed much admiration 
at the labor it described. My friends. told 
me, to my pleasant surprise, that a work ol 
equal importance was being carried on in® 
populous suburb of the city by the daughter 
of one of the..college professors, and that 
she held a meeting that very evening of 
workingmen. I hastened to the building 
and took'a seat by the door, where I could 
see as well as listen. The. scene was one 
which ;few congregations ever presented. 
At the desk of the long school-room sat the 
young creature, hardly twenty-five: years 
old, a delicate, fragile thing, born and moving 
in the highest circle of refined society and 
dressed as if it were before her there, in the 
rough-faced audience of five hundred work- 
ingmen who filled the house. These sve 
had, as it were, led by: the | hand-out of the 
very dens and lairs of that low suburban 
city of poverty, ignorance, and vice. Two 
by twos and three by threes, she bad 
brought them out of these living graves, 
where they aad been bound and tormented 
by the worst fiends of that region of evil 
spirits which our Saviour drove out of thé 
poor man in Scripture. They could not 
but follow when that voice. so tender snd 
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that band:soogentle touched them -in their 
ponds. And bere: were- five. hundred. of 
them sitting before her, clothed and.in their 
right mind; looking, up meekly into her 
face, asif ittweretheface of an.angel. And 
it was to them:a better face than any angel 


- ever showed to. mankind: Jt was all alight 


mith the: glow of:tender sympathy with 
their human conditions, with.a sentiment 
no being could feet who had not tasted the 
varied draughts of human experience., And, 
‘asishe stood up and looked into those sun- 
‘purot; bard, swart faces, many of them bear- 
ing scars of the vice and misery from which 
they had been uplifted, she spoke asnever 
«naw spoke, as never man can speak, as only 
such a'woman’s heart and voice and eye 
could speak. 

.oI have listened to the most eminent re- 
inalist preachers in America and to mavy 
of the most impressive. ministers in En- 
gland; but I never heard an ‘address more 
calculated to melt’an audience of common 
men: than hers and I never saw an aud- 
dence more deeply moved. ~ In diction and 
argument it was beautiful and -powerful, 
but in fervor and pathos it was indescriba- 
ble. I cannot recall a passage entire; but 
oneI shall never forget for the touching 
pathos:of its utterance and for. the effect 
it produced on the congregation. She had 
alluded to the case of Rush,’the murderer, 
who was: once so impressed with religious 
convictions that his. stout frame trembled 
from head to’ foot. -under: bis ‘minister’s 
preaching: But:he had put aside these im- 
pressions, and turned away into the awfu) 
crime that brought bim to the scaffold. His 
minister, at its foot, had said to the impen- 
itent criminal: ‘‘ Farewell forever!” Hav- 
ing dwelt upon the course and end of the 
murderer—once so near the threshold of 
salvation—she ‘said, with the deepest’ emo- 
tion: ‘‘[ have been thinking all the week 
of you; costermongers, and of you, copro- 
lite diggers, fearing that you might be 
thrown from your carts ‘or buried under an 
avalanche of rocks, aod that you’ would 
be brought to your homes with your 
bruised and broken limbs. And whom 
would you send for first? Why, for me, of 
course; and I should go to you, and find your 
weak, distracted thoughts too feéble’ and 
wandering to take hold of God and Christ, 
and I should bury my face in the bed- 
tlothes and say: ‘Farewell forever!” 
The best painter, with a thousand strokes 
‘of his pencil, could not portray a more 
vivid and touching’ scene than these few 
simple words pictured before the eyes of 
those workingmen, and scores of them 
filled with tears they could not conceal. 
The last passage of her address was more 
affecting still for the voice, feeling, look, 
and motion of the speaker. Stretching 
‘but her thin and trembling hands toward 
the hundreds who had hung their hearts on 
her lips, she seemed to throw her whole 
300] into this utterance, as if it were to be 
her last to them: ‘‘ Brothers, come! Lay 
your hands in these feeble ones, which 
have been so’often wruug in secret prayer 
for your salvation, and let us all go home 
Yogether to our Father’s house !” 

Such hands as those washed the thorn. 
prin's from the brow of the crucified Sav- 
lour; and such hands he is using now to 
lead up into his’ great salvation multitudes 
that have hitherto been left to perish as 
reprobate and hopeless beyond recovery, 
beyond the scope and reach of grace itself. 
Ruch hands are at this great and holy work 
day and night. Soft and noiseless, in the 
dwellings of the poor and fallen they are at 
Work ; and, following their leading, dark- 
faved, stalwart men, who for half a long 
life’s ‘zngth thought of no God and no 
Heaven but the appetites that enslaved 
‘them and the gin-shop in which they wor- 
shiped them, are now entering in pilgrim 
bands the wicket-gate of a new existence, 
Ringing among the sceneries of Christian 
faith and hope by the way. the same old 
Songs that Bunyan’s Pilgrim hymned on tho 
Toad to the Celestial City. 

But the life-work of this delicate young 
woman was not confined to such fervid and 
melting eloquence at the desk. It, was not 
the distant Heaven above to which she lar 
Dored to lift and lead them. Her sympathy 
and sleepless watch for them in these lower 
walks of life were equally tender and de- 
Voted, What she felt and did to this end 

hus describes in a letter which I re- 





ceived from, em soon: efter the meeting re- - 
ferred to, in answer, to some nena of 
admiration’ at her work : 

ot} Of course; it.is very. exceptional ind 
for ® woman toido; but-my-excusé” is that 
our rough Barnwell men could not be got 
at by, ordinary means, and -were living 
without God and without hope, until, i 
love for. my Redeemer, .I tried to gather 
them together. The results are, indeed, 
wonderful.: Many of the vilest are now 
devout. men, full of the Holy'Ghost; my 
especiat pride and joy being, I think; ‘the 
Devil of Barnwell,” forsuch was ‘he called 
for his outrageous wickedness., He is now 
invaluable as a missionary among the 
worst, never, strange to say, having once 
swerved from the narrow path that leads to 
life, after he first started, Still the fact 
remains of 80 public houses to a population 
of a little upward of 3,000; that is to say, 
a,public house for every forty persons, in- 
cluding women and children. So we are 
determined at once to begin to collect funds 
for a small Workingmen’s Hall, which 
shall afford them society without sin and 
recreation of mind without ruin of soul. 
For these men have noble stuff in them 
when once they get the grace of God in 
their hearts.” 

If ever ‘‘laborare est orare” is true, it is 
so with such work and‘ workers. This 
young woman had the greatest repugnance 
to any publicity given to her efforts. When 
writing @ litle book on’ this woman-work 
in England, the proceeds of which were to 
be given to her enterprise, she insisted that 
I should neither mention ‘her name nor the 
name of the town in which shé was laboring 
with such devotion and success. Still she 
could not bide so much light made in dark- 
néss under a bushel. It would and did get 
abroad, little by little. Her appeal for help 
to private circles was responded to most 
generously. Instéad of-a small hall, a large 
and elegant building was the result—a veri- 
table workingmen’s club-bouse, a3 well as 
hall—where they ¢ould and did enjoy all 
her heart could wish of ‘‘ society without 
sin and recreation of mind without ruin of 
soul.” But she never was permitted to 
speak in the large hall thus built at her ap- 
peal. Her flesh and blood failed her at the 
moment of this consummation. Her voice, 
so eloquent and inspired, was stifled by dis- 
ease of the throat. For several years she 
has been living by the sea, an invalid, plying 
ber pen todo a little of the work her tongue 
can nolonger perform. All the little books 
she has written in these years of prostra- 
tion and suffering she has consecrated to 
the same mission of benevolence. One 
whom her example led into the same field 
of effort, in a letter just received, thus refers 
to her tireless labors of love: ‘‘I went with 
my family to Freshwater; and there, to my 
pleasure, found Ellice established. She was 
busy writing—slaving for Miss Robinson; 
and I was finishing a little story in aid of 
the Blind School. Her devotion so worked 
on me that I have been obliged to do a little 
for Miss Robinson too.” And who is Miss 
Robinson and what is her work? 

" This she is and does. “She herself fights 
a daily battle with pain and weariness which 
has few parallels in the annals of even saint. 
hood, since she suffers from spinal curva- 
ture, that would condemn most women to 
an invalid couch, and is only enabled to do 
her active work by the aid of a steel support 
—a strange armor in which to go forth to 
such conflict—a war with evils before which 
the stoutest heart and the strongest frame 
might alike fail. But to this conflict her 
whole energies are devoted, and, living 
after this manner, for such a purpose, it is 
not likely that sbe can fail in what ‘she 
undertakes.” No; it is not likely she can 
fail, as the young lady thus ‘‘ obliged to do 
a little for her” writes and believes. What 
is it this young lady, upheld on her feet by 
steel support and fighting such battles with 
weariness and pain, has undertaken to do? 
Only ‘‘to establish a Soldiers’ Home and 
Institute at Portsmouth,” that great mili- 
tary and naval port, ‘“‘where there are 
one thousand beer-shops and gin-palaces 
offering to the soldiers all the temptations 
to which he most easily yields, and where 
there is not a single place to which a decent, 
sober man can go for innocent refreshment 
and recreation.” She only wants $20,000, 
and as yet only one-half of this trifling 
amount has been collected, says this other 





girl’s appeal for her: Only twenty thousand 


dollars! Of course, she will get it for ber Sol- 
diers’ Home, for she is known far aud ‘wide 
as ‘‘ the soldier's friend,” ber doings are re- 
corded in official blue-books, and the daily 
papers have recently recorded her successful 
work in the camp at Dartmoor. 

Such is some of the woman work now 
going forward in England and such are 
many of the workers engaged in it. What 
a field for both have we not in all our large 
towns and cities. 


AUGUST. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


Au, me! in fulvid paths, my panting friend, 
We meet, to wish the day were ofte long 
bight ; 
For, even though Sirius’s eye be then more 
bright, 
Some dallying shade we hope may yet descend 
To soothe and with our sultry day-dreams 
blend! 
Perhaps, of old, ’twas Sirius’s bark and bite, 
That quelled the sun-born youth’s supreme 
delight, 
Whose rashness threatened earth with rueful 
end! 
Nor less than then the dog-star rules these 
days, 
Whose air is fallow with foreboding heat ; 
Whose fields lie parched and crumble neath 
the feet ; 
Whose languid corn with ruin is ablaze, 
While, gathering glory for a faneral-pyre, 
The pompions redden into balls of fire! 








OLD TIMES ON CAPE COD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DODGE, 





Tue happy breed of men that now re- 
joices to live upon the enlarged estate of 
the fathers has been formed by the com- 
mingling of the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent sections. Among the elements that 
constitute the American of Jo-day the Cape 
Cod tributary is nearest the fountain-head 
and retains most distinctly the raciness of 
the early Puritan stock. The customs and 
habits of the. olden time, though rapidly 
disappearing, are not yet quite all gone, and 
the ancient mariner, 


“ Whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar,” 


might hold you spellbound, as a three years 
child, with bis tale of wonders. To the 
multitudes who are beginning to resort to 
its breezy shores for summer rest perhaps 
some of the annals of this quiet neighbor- 
hood will not be destitute of charm. 

This old Pilgrim home was not always 
the sandy waste that it now is in many 
parts; but the black soil was a spade’s depth, 
rich and productive. Instead of the tangled 
shrubbery of to-day, there used to flourish 
oaks, pines, birch, holly, ash, and walnut. 
The old Icelandic saga describes it as ‘‘ beau- 
tiful and well wooded, the distance small 
between the forest and the sea, and the 
strand full of white sand.” The sandy reef 
at Provincetown still bears the name “ Wood- 
end,” from the heavy timber that once 
covered it; and the stumps of the trees 
were discovered only a few years since. The 
whale played fearlessly in the blue waters of 
the bay and ‘the deer and the wolf roamed 
wild in the forests. The straight line north 
and south that now bounds the eastern 
shore was once broken by two projecting 
capes. The forefathers of Orleans used to 
pick berries on Isle Nauset, that has long 
been submerged beneath the waves; though 
jn calm weather the stumps and roots of 
the old swamp can still be seen, as one 
bends over @ vessel’s side and peers through 
the green waters of the summer sea. At 
four miles distance to the eastward of 
Chatham once lay Webb’s Island, with its 
twenty acres of cedar, from which Nan- 
tucket used to feed her winter fires; but the 
waves have now buried them from sight. 
The story of the old Pilgrim ship found 
buried in the sands a few years ago, that 
so interested the lamented Agassiz, seems 
like a genuine Puritan romance. Those 
ribs of oak, buried under the sands of old 
Ship Harbor, like a mighty plesicsaurus, 
enable us to build again the craft in 
which our fathers braved the seas more 
than two centuries ago. The old opium 
pipes tell where they found their comfort 
on the watch. The salt sea has preseryed 
from crumbling the beef and mutton bones 
they picked before they gave up the ship 
and the sandals they left behind tell the 





story of their haste. But, notwithstanding 
the changes made here, as perhaps nowhere 
else. on our coast, there is more in the land- 
scape that temains the same than in an 
inland region: The same* wild; ‘romantic 
charm hovers over theseshores. The sea- 
gull still poises with: white, shining breast 
and tapering wings over ‘the purple sands. 
The mirage still plays over the distant 
prospect in the hazy air, while the noble 
Ocean-sweep from the Highlands is as 
glorious as when they were first lifted from 
the waves. The surf breaks as of old in 
snowy foam’on the lovely beach below; 
while the spray is blown back and tossed 
lightly in the west wind in the wild caprice 
of freedom. 

The fogs of earlier days could not have 
surpassed some we’ have been favored with 
the past ‘season; but they had a very neat 
little Indian’ tradition as to’ their origin, 
which did something toward relieving their 
gloominess. This is the story: A good 
many moons ago a bird of monstrous size 
was in the habit of visiting the south shore 
of Cape Cod, carrying off Indian pappooses 
and ‘even larger children. Its flight was 
southward.’ An Indian giant redided in 
these parts by the namie of Manshop. En- 
raged at the bavoe made, for many small 
children had disappeared, he pursued the 
bird; ‘wading across the-Sound, until he 
came to ah island, before unknown. Here 
he found bones of children ‘scattered ia 
heaps around the trunk and under theshade 
of a great tree. Wishing, after the fatigue of 
fording the Sound and searching the island, 
to smoke his pipe on his way back, but find- 
ing he had no tobacco, he filled his pipe with 
poke, a weed'that the Indians use as a sub- 
stitute for tobacco; and from the time of 
this memorable event fogs have been fre- 
quent around the Vineyard Sound and Nan- 
tucket Shoals. “So, when a fog. was seen 
coming up, the Indians used to say: ‘‘ There 
comes old Manshop’s smoke.” 

The furniture in one of the old housea 
shows that the people in primitive times 
jndulged in none of the luxuries of life. 
The following is an actual inventory of 
what was found in the “‘ parlor” of one of 
them in May, 1684: ‘*His purse and ap- 
parel.” He was always the head of the 
family. ‘‘ Books in the parlor, thirteen and 
a half shillings’ worth.” A ‘‘ beaufet”"—a 
movable, semi-circular cupboard, placed in 
the corner of the room, with doors closing 
the lower part, with the pewter ware stand- 
ing on the upper shelves; the bed, with its 
curtains and valances; the great table; the 
“forme”—a long seat, with ahigh back, 
which, when placed before the huge fire 
place, kept the wind from their backs in 
the winter; the chest, with its till in one 
end, where all the valuable papers of the 
family were kept; the brass mortar, iron 
skimmer, dripping-pan, tunnel, spoons, 
candlesticks,  warming-pan, hour-glass, 
‘*fire-slice” and tongs, brass skillet, tram. 
mels suspended from the crane to hang ket- 
tles on, and beer barrels. They brewed 
their beer every week and liked to have it 
near at hand. In some families the dye-tub 
stood close by the fire. Inthe chamber you 
would have found such articles as the linen 
avd woolen wheels, the saddle and pillion, 
the Indian corn and rye, with the sieves 
and sifting-trough; and under the eaves the 
beehives, made of straw, with an opening in 
the side of the house for the entrance of 
the bees. In poorer families everything 
was still more primitive. No room was 
papered or painted. The windows had 
diamond-sbaped glass, set in lead. The two 
trencher shelves on one side of the room 
displayed the pewter ware, the iron candle- 
stick, the ink-horn, with the Bible and 
hymn-book. A Jadder in the front entry 
was the usual staircase, and a trap-door in 
the kitchen floor was the avenue to the cel- 
lar. In the good old times there was not a 
clock to be found. They reckoned time 
after sunrise as one hour or two hours high. 
as the case might be, indicated by marks 
showing the advance of the shadows. The 
place for the sun-dial, when it came into 
use, was On a post set in front of the house. 

The dress of the people of this region two 
hundred years ago was as follows: The 
men wore small clothes, with a jacket 
reaching about half way down the thigh, a 
striped vest, homespun flannel shirts, and 
in winter blue woolen stockings, reaching 
above the knee and fastened by a buckle, 
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and leather shoes. The earliest settlers 
wore round hats; but afterward the 
three-cornered: hat~ of the cavaliers 
camé into fashion, and the last one 
seen in the county wasin 1828. When long 
trousers came into vogue, they were made of 
tow. cloth in-summer and in the winter of 
flannel. One man who had four sons be- 
came the town’s talk because one had & 
pair of boots, the second a surtout, the 
third a watch, and the fourth a pair of silver 
shoe-puckles, In the earliest days beards 
Were worn, and even long hair, among the 
men; but public opinion soon became too 
strong for it and it became an indictable 
offense. One of the young men of the Cape, 
who had gotten himself up in a very 
dashing style to go on a courting expedition, 
in 1750, is said to have worn a full-bottomed 
wig and cocked hat, scarlet coat and smal 

clothes, white vest and stockings, shoes and 
buckles, and two watches, one on each side. 
He was twenty years old. 

The dress of the women was more pecu- 
liareven. The gown was of flannel, without 
@ waist and gathered at the neck. It was 
generally checked. The petticoat extended 
below it and was ornamented on the front 
border. The sleeve reached about half way 
down from the elbow to the wrist, and long 
knit gloves covered the lower arm when 
they went out. One calico gown served the 
purpose for common wear in summer. 
Sometimes the same dress was used on 
wedding occasions by mother, daughter, 
and granddaughter. Their shoes had wood- 
en heels an inch anda half high, covered 
with cloth or leather, and the toes were 
perked or turned up. 

Horses were scarce and carriages more 
so. The husband and wife would ride on 
the same horse to meeting, the former on 
the saddle and the latter on the pillion be- 
hind him, and sometimes with a little boy 
on front. Some would ride half way, and 
dismount, hitching the horse, for the use of 
their friends; who, on reaching the point, 
would mount the horse-block and ride the 
rest of the way. The progress of artificial 
civilization tends to diminish the frequency 
of eccentricity, and people who follow the 
same fashions will come to be very much 
alike. An incident concerning one of the 
old ministers of Falmouth shows kow far the 
tendency of trimming to suit everybody’s 
standard may be carried. Ministers wore 
periwigs in those days, and the Goodman, 
having occasion to visit friends in Dedham 
and Boston, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to get a new one. It was not extrav- 
agant, but it was fashionable and becom- 
ing. The next Sunday after his return, he 
appeared in the new wig; but, for some 
reason, it did not suit some of the good 
people. In fact, they were highly scandal- 
ized by it. Sometime during the week a 
meeting of some of the prominent ladies of 
the parish happened to take place, and the 
minister was there. Opinions were freely 
expressed on the wig. ‘‘ Would you have 
me lay aside the use of a wig altogether ?” 
said the complaisant minister. Oh! no. 
They wanted their minister to appear well; 
but this had a look of worldliness and pride 
about it. Should he go back to the old 
one? Would they do him the favor just to 
intimate what alterations would be neces- 
sary to make the new one into a true Chris. 
sian wig? Come, Madam A., just clip off 
what seems to you to offend. She hesitated; 
put at length took her scissors and deli- 
sately clipped off a lock ortwo. But that 
jid not seem satisfactory to all. ‘‘ Well, 
Goodwife B., will you belp us?” She sug- 
gested a little additional trimming. Al- 
most all had a little improvement to make 
Finally all but one was satisfied. She had 
not been consulted. What was her objec- 
tion. She thought that the wearing of a 
wig was a breach of the second command- 
ment; but that was finally settled, as Mr. M. 
suggested that the wig in its present shape 
was really so unlike anything in Heaven 
above, or on the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth that he thought it 
could hardly fall under the prohibition of 
the Decalogue. 

A glimpse at the dialect of two hundred 
years ago is all that we can ask space for. 
The records and written memorials of any 
section do not contain many of the pecu- 
liarities of provincial speech. They are to 
be found in the colloquial expressions of 
the uneducated. The higher standard prev- 





alent in the schools of the past forty years 


has banished almost all the quaint idioms 
of the earlier days. Many of the inbab- 
itants of the Cape were from the County of 
Dorsetshire, England, and retained for a 
long time their peculiarities—such as the use 
of ‘‘ I ben’t well” for ‘Iam not well,” ‘“‘I 
mount go” for “I might not go.” The 
Kentish descendants from London, on the 
other hand, retain through all the outward 
changes incident to a new home the pro- 
priety of speech that characterized them 
in the beginning. Harness was ‘‘horse- 
gear,” the newspaper ‘“‘tbe print.’ They 
spoke of a small load of hay as ‘‘ajag.” 
Expfessions like ‘‘housings,” ‘‘leanto,” 
“patten” for patent, “salvages,” and so 
forth are relics of a dialect that has van- 
ished with the old generation, that cared 
not to perpetuate it. 

It isa grateful and not unuseful task to 
read the biography of these quiet lives, to 
trace the changes in the life of the past, to 
mark the shadings of the picture as they 
vary in the progress of the decades. 
Whether we contemplate the pure Amer. 
ican virtue of its stock,its wide-reaching 
relations to the’East and the West. its influ- 
ence upon the commerce of the world, its 
connection with the enterprises of the 
nation, noone will ever fully know the 
genius of our history without recognizing 
the important agency of this section in 
shaping the individuality of our national 


life. 
“ Mon esprit ist partout, 
Et mon coeur est ici.” 





WHAT MATTER? 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 








On xy a hedge-rose, 
Faintly sweet, 
To be trod—who knows ?— 
Under the feet 
Of some careless plucker, reaching over, 
Maybe of some busy lover 


Plucking its bud-mates 
For his Own, 
From the bush where waits, 
Fully blown, 
Wide-rimmed, with palpitant core of bliss, 
And a blush on its spice-cup—this. 


Possibly, I say, 
Ere he turns 
From the thorny spray 
Where it burns, 
He may brush, unwitting, one wilding rose, 
And spill its pink charm as he goes. 


Verily o’erbrief 
Were such lot— 
Thus to fade as a leaf, 
And to rot! 
Yet sooner or later the petals should 
scatter ; 
And if it be sooner, what matter ? 





JUSTICE TO ACQUITTED PRISON- 
ERS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








SomE two years since a gentleman re- 
siding in Brooklyn (a physician of reputa- 
ble standing in his profession and doing a 
fair business) was arrested on a warrant 
procured by the district attorney of King’s 
County, and, after a preliminary investi- 
gation, committed to prison to await the 
action of the grand jury. He was subse- 
quently indicted for murder in the first 
degree. The jury upon the trial of his case 
failed to agree, eleven being for acquitta) 
and one for conviction. After this trial he 
was released from prison by giving bail to 
the amount of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. In a few months theraafter, the 
court, upon the motion of the district 
attorney, ordered a nolle prosequi to be 
entered and the case to be stricken from 
the calendar. His imprisonment lasted 
about seven months, and the cost of his 
defense amounted to ten thousand dollars. 
The loss in a business point of view and 
in character—at least, for the time being— 
was to hima very serious matter, to say 
nothing of the injury in the way of morti- 
fied and afflicted sensibility. All this per. 
sonal, damage brought upon him by society, 
operating through its legal agents, he had 
to bear as best he could, since the Jaw in 
such cases provides no reparation or re- 
dress. 

The substantial parallels of this case 
occur by the hundreds every year. A great 
many men are arrested, indicted, and im- 
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prisoned fora longer or shorter time, not 
as convicts, but'on the presumption of guilt 
as declared by the processes of law, who 
are afterward jezally pronounced inno- 
cent. They are dealt with in this respect as 
if they were guilty, when, in fact, according 
to the final adjudication, there was no 
cause of action against them. Civil society 
claims the right to inaugurate these prelim- 
inary measures as indispensable to the 
proper and effective administration of crim- 
inal law. It must bave this control over the 
liberty of the individual before trial and 
conviction or it could not punish crime: 
Criminals would not appear at its bar to 
await the results of trial unless they were 
compelled to do so; and the only mode of 
compulsion is that of arrest and imprison- 
ment until. the question of guilt or inno- 
cence can be judicially determined. 

In all such cases civil society, acting 
through its constituted agents, is the accus- 
er and the prosecutor. It charges the ac- 
cused with crime and holds him for trial; 
and, if it fails to convict him, then it legally 
confesses that the charge was false, and, by 
consequence, that it has arrested and im- 
prisoned an innocent person. and subjected 
him to all the damages and injuries of the 
process. A very grave mistake has been 
committed somewhere. The final deter- 
mination of. the case declares the mistake 
to be in the arrest and imprisonment. In 
pronouncing the verdict of innocence, in 
suspending all further proceedings and set- 
ting the accused free, society confesses that 
ail the previous steps were those of great 
practical injustice to the prisoner. They 
were such on the supposition of his inno- 
cence. To the subject thereof it is no trifle 
to be indicted and imprisoned and then put 
through the processes of a legal trial on the 
charge of crime. The evil to him is an 
enormous one. It is the very next thing to 
a false conviction. A great wrong has been 
done.. An innocent person has suffered in 
these respects all that he would have suf- 
fered if he had been actually guilty. 

What reparation does civil society make 
for the injuries thus inflicted upon one 
whom it at last pronounces innocent? None 
whatever. If one man in a civil action 
brings a suit against another, and fails to 
maintain the action, then the law provides 
that the whole cost of the trial shall fall 
upon the unsuccessful litigant. But if civil 
society brings a suit against one of its 
members on the charge of crime, deprives 
him of his liberty, subjects him to the ex- 
pense of defending himself, and in the end 
fails to convict him, it makes to him no 
jndemnity for the injury which he has 
experienced at its hands. It simply turns 
him out the luckless victim of false legal 
presumptions, and leaves him to bear the 
consequences of its own admitted mistake, 
with no redress. Itin effect says to him: 
“T at one time thought that you were 
guilty; but,on more maturely considering 
your case, I have revised and changed my 
opinion. Please to resume your liberty and 
take yourself off. You are an innocentman, 
whom I have arrested and imprisoned by 
mistake, supposing you to be guilty. When 
I commit such mistakes, as I sometimes do, 
I never make any reparation therefor.’ 
Such is the language of civil society to its 
acquitted prisoners, upon whom it bas in- 
flicted very grave evils, as it admits, for no 
justifiable cause. 

Is this right, or is it a most grievous 
wrong? Which is it? Let it be granted 
that the officers of law, not being infallible, 
will sometimes, by pure mistake and with 
no evil intention, arrest, imprison, indict, 
and try persons who have committed no 
crime; let it be further granted that the 
possibility of such mistakes furnishes no 
reason why society should abolish these 
preliminary proceedings, so essential to the 
punishment of crime; and then the question 
arises whether society ought not to afford 
some redress to the injured parties when 
the mistakes do occur. It does so by mak- 
ing the officers of. law responsible if they 
interfere with the liberty of the individual 
in a way not provided for by law; yet if 
legal forms have been observed then it 
gives no redress, however great may be the 
injury to the innocent party. This upon 
its very face is grossly wrong. And it is 
not a little remarkable that, amid all the 
modifications, improvements, and progress 
of law accomplished by time and the 
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sagacity as well as justice of those whe 
have made law a study and pointed out the 
‘ways in which it may and should be re. 
formed, the duty which the state owes to its 
acquitted prisoners has been almost wholly 
overlooked. Its barbarism toward this 
class of citizens, for it is really Dothing else, 
still remains uncorrected. It makes no 
provision for indemnity, even in money, to 
those whom as it admits it has falsely ac. 
cused, whom it has deprived of their liberty 
without good cause, and upon whom it has 
imposed serious losses. It protects one 
man against injustice by another, put 
makes no reparation for this kind of in. 
jury by itself. Nobody has any relief when 
the state is the party committing the injury, 
This is outrageously unjust, and none the 
less so because it is of frequent occurrence 
Equity, reason, right, indeed every pring. 
ple of justice native to the human boso 
sternly demand that the state when it ha 
so egregiously blundered as legally to ao 
cuse innocence and imprison it, should 9 
least make provision for paying to tha 
innocence the expenses of its defense and 
the losses to which it has been subjected, 
It owes some remuneration to the injured 
party for its own blunder. The injury t 
as real as if it'had been perpetrated by az 
individual. 

It isno answer to this claim of simpk 
justice to reply that perhaps the accused is 
guilty, though the evidence is not sufficient 
to convict him. This, on the lips of the 
state, is false and self-contradictory. The 
verdict of its jury is innocence, and by this 
the stateis bound. Every man in its esteem 
is innocent until he is proved guilty by 
legal evidence. When the state becomes 
the prosecutor it rests its case upon such 
evidence; and if the evidence does not sus- 
tain the case then the judgment of law by 
its authorized expounders is that it had no 
case at all. It has been dealing in all its 
proceedings with an innocent party. Se 
the law declares, and the law that make 
this declaration ought also to provide some 
redress for the injury done to this party. 

Nor is it any answer to say that real 
criminals are sometimes pronounced inno 
cent by the partiality, misjudgment, or even 
corruption of juries. This is doubtless the 
fact; yet the state can never assume it tobe 
a fact. For all its purposes that is true 
which courts of justice declare to be true. 
Moreover, the fact is no offset for the nv- 
merous cases that really oceur in which 
persons are indicted, imprisoned, and tried 
for crimes they have not committed. The 
escape of a criminal from his just deserts 
does not mend the matter in respect to the 
injuries legally perpetrated upon inno 
cence. 

Nor, again, is it any answer to say that 
the case under consideration is simply s 





‘blunder of the law in consequence of 


blunder by its agents. It is quite true thst 
law does not theoretically intend that any 
such case shall ever exist; yet when civil 
society commits such mistakes, through tht 
agents of its own selection, then the quet 
tion is whether the victims thereof shal 
suffer the consequences without any 
dress, or whether some redress shall be 
provided for them. By the very terms of 
the statement civil society is the party in 
fault, the party that has done the injury 
and, hence, it ought to make some repalt 
tion therefor. 

Nor, once more, is it an answer tof 
that pecuniary indemnity for expenses ad 
losses thus imposed and incurred would 
to the general burdens of society. Whatof 
that? Is not society better able to best 
these expenses and losses than the individ 
uals upon whom it imposes them? Is it 
not richer than its acquitted prisoners? It 
is its fault, and not that of its acquitted 
prisoners, that there are any such expenses 
to be borne or losses to be made good. The 
parties in whose, interests we now plead did 
not originate the proceedings, but were 
simply their victims. Being acquitted, they 
are pronounced faultless; and it is the duty 
of society to take from their shoulders and 
place upon its own the burden which it has 
imposed upon them. It is best able to bear 
the burden. It is unjust that they should 
bear it, having done nothing, by the very 
showing of the case, to deserve the treat- 
ment they have received. 

Nor, fivally, is it any answer to say that, 
owing to the imperfection of its 
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the administration of law must carry with 
it more or less of injustice to individuals. 
‘This is true as a general proposition; yet 
this is no reason why law should not seek 
to remedy these, incidental forms of injus- 
tice and reduce them to the smallest possi- 
ble limits. Here is a case which law can- 
not always prevent, but for which, when it 
sdoes occur, it can provide a remedy. It can 
do better by the acquitted prisoner, whom 
by its own admission it has falsely accused 
and seriously injured, than simply dismiss 
him from its charge, with no reimbursement 
for the injuries of which he has been made 
It owes him a suitable indem- 
nity for the damages of what is virtually a 
This remedy it can 
and should supply. It can so far correct 
the injustice which has grown out of its 
Qwn action. 

The injury to character and social stand- 
ing, as well as to feeling, incident to shutting 
& man up in prison and then dragging him 
before a court of justice upon a charge 
which ought never to have been made and 
which would not have been made but for 
the carelessness or malignity of prosecuting 
officers, is beyond the power of the state to 
repair. It isa social injury and persona! 
grievance for which there is really no reme- 
dy. But the damages in the way of lost 
time and the cost of defense in criminal 
prosecutions that do not result in convic- 
tion can be repaired. Provision ought to 
be made by law that the victims of such 
prosecutions should be reimbursed by the 
atate. While the provision would be one 
of simple justice to them, it would have a 
“good effect upon society—on the one hand 
making the officers of law more careful in 
_instituting criminal proceedings, and, on the 
other, more energetic in prosecuting them 
to final conviction after they have been 
commenced. There would be fewer un- 
justifiable indictments and fewer acquittals 
where there ought to be convictions if the 
state, upon its failure to convict, had to 
pay the whole bill and reimburse the ac- 
quitted for loss of time. The law would 
‘act with more power against the guilty, 

while it would not commit so many mis- 
takes against the innocent. 





A MORNING AT ROUND LAKE 
CAMP-MEETING. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 








THE weather was softly brilliant and 
beautiful, after days of copious rain. It 
turned out that we were to hear Bishop 
Simpson preach that morning; but this we 
did not know, nor indeed anything what- 
ever of the day’s programme, when we 
started for Round Lake from Saratoga by 
the early train. We simply came to take 
an impression of the meeting, to try the at- 
mosphere of the place. 

As we entered the pleasant grove of pine 
and maple, and saw the little streets of tab- 
ernacles, with now and then a more perma- 
nent dwelling, occupied by some season 
tenant, who found it good to be there, we 
were sensible of a gladly solemn effect, 
which was hightened when we caught per- 
haps the sound of singing from a tent, 
where the singers were unseen, or a sight of 
worshipers kneeling together in companies 
under a cope of canvas, quite open to our 
view.. We walked slowly through the en- 
campment to the side that is skirted by the 
pretty little lake. 

Here thesound of a woman’s voice talking 
earnestly in a tone of higb-wrought emotion 
to an eagerly attentive and responsive aud- 
itory of souls filling a tent somewhat 
larger than the average arrested our atten- 
tion. We lingered and watched and lis- 
tened. The tenuous and quavering voice, 
dashed with a trace of accent that seemed 
to bespeak the owner Scotch, was talking 
of personal religious experiences, the 
speaker's own, ‘“‘on the hights.” There 
were strained and wistful faces leaned for- 
ward in sympathy deep enough for tears. 
It was no mere surface sentiment that 
spoke or that responded. It was deep 
emotion, that shook soul and nerve. It 
was sincere, it was genuine, it was gen- 
erous—but was it healthful? I thought of 
the probable sequel of this intense experi- 
ence, When those nerves got unstrung 
from their high tension by the reaction 
that must surely follow. among the very 
different scenes and occasions of life at 











home, what temptations to querulousness, 
to despondency: must eome, as the physical 
nature’s‘revenge for stich exbausting over- 
drafts‘on the Vital resources. It was even pit 


-fful to forecast for those souls, quite self-for. 


getting now in their ecstasy, the immediate 
future that lay beforethem. Most of them 
were women, whose appearance indicated 
either that they were hardworked mothers 
and housewives at home, kept on a cruel 
rack of fret and'care with their daily occu- 
pation, or else that, being still unmarried, 
they were under a yoke of tasking toil, 
goaded by the consciousness of depending 
upon themselves or of being prematurely 
responsible for others. How the tears 
started, forced out by the heaving beart, and 
streamed down some of those intent faces 
—grateful relief, but alas! not recuper- 
ation—when a sweet woman’s voice, in- 
stavtly, on the close of the address of which 
I have spoken, raised that pathetic strain of 
triumph: 
“Thy saints in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer, though they die; 
They seize the triumph from afar, 
By faith they bring it nigh.” 
I was far enough from being a mere coldly 
Critical listener and spectator. Indeed, I 
felt my own heart, too, giving the first strug- 
gling strokes that I so well remember used, 
when I was pastor and preacher, to grow 
easily into.a great pulsation, to shake my 
whole bodily and spiritual frame. I knew 
from experience of my own, which it is 
both pain and bliss to recall, how delicious, 
as well as how costly, such spiritual 
voluptuousness is. To be moderate here 
and not to die of moderation—that is a 
problem how hard! But it is a problem 
for few, and not for many. I wonder if 
Paul solved it. I sbould like to know 
something of Paul’s everyday life. But the 
problem of each is his own. 

We went next to the preaching stand and 
took our seats, It was an hour yet to the 
time fixed for the sermon, but already a 
large number of people had assembled. Occa- 
sional singing, which soon grew continuous, 
cheered and sobered the hour. I was touched 
once more with the careworn looks of most 
of the women there. I cannot say that the 
care legible in the lines of their faces was, 
as a rule, spiritualized into sweetness of ex- 
pression; but it was nevertheless a pathetic 
scene. I thought how George Eliot would 
read between those facial lines the sad and 
mingled story of the lives they represented. 
Oh! Lord Christ, what a work hast thou 
undertaken to save and sanctify us and our 
human brothers and sisters! 


I had the good fortune to be seated at a 
focus of highly contrasted dramatic ex- 
tremes. On one side sat a “local” preacher, 
who kindly pointed out to me the Methodist 
celebrities as they came in. This preacher 
himself deserved to be a celebrity, as very 
likely’ he is within his provincial sphere. 
An elderly man, of full habit, with- 
out natural delicacy and not refined by 
culture, he first drew my notice by re- 
marking to a neighbor: ‘‘i don’t give up 
my chair to nobody. In salvation matters 
I look out for myself. Yesterday, when it 
rained, I wouldn’t spread my umbrella be- 
cause it would wet folks around me; but in 
salvation matters I take care of myself.” 
The outright-spoken man, he simply said 
what he might have kept to himself, as 
most people less frankly and more wisely do. 
He did himself some injustice, too; for he 
was soon called away for a while, when I 
observed that, in leaving his chair, he said. 
“Let some one have it tiJl I come back.” 
Coming back, however, he beckoned to the 
occupant to retain it; though I must do his 
consistency the credit to add that he easily 
yielded to that gentleman’s refusal to accept 
the favor. 

I could not help overhearing some Meth- 
odist ‘‘family’’ talk; which, as it was 
perfectly open and public, I violate no 
confidence in repeating. ‘‘ There are eight 
newspaper reporters here to-day. The 
papers are beginning to find out that 
Methodists are somebody,” one too self- 
conscious Methodist remarked to his neigh- 
bor, in a very natural but certainly not ina 
scripturally simple spirit of self-felicitation. 
But truth compels me to add that the 
reporters joined like brethren in the singing, 
and occasionally in making responses—in 
short, appeared altogether to be good Meth- 
odists themselves. I was forced toconclude 
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that the journalistic publicity about to be 
given to the present occasion would be due 
as much to the désire of some, at least, 
among Methodists to make Methodists 
known as it would be to the desire of the 
outside world to know Methodists. The 
seculur spirit is very penetrating. 

My friend, the ‘‘local” preacher, was 
almost profanely emphatic in one of his brief 
characterizations of men and things, inter- 
jected at available intervals of the service. 
‘*That man,” said he, ‘is Dr. ——. He 
preached the other day. He shook like an 
aspen, he was so nervous and weak. But, 
O God, bow he got thé truth out!” 

In another place near me sat a young 
man who responded to some passages in 
the sermon referring to missionary conse- 
cration, with silent tears coursing down his 
cheeks. It was touching and beautiful. I 
could but hope inwardly for him that his 
heart might keep that fresaness of feeling 
through the months and years of disenchant- 
ing experience that perhaps his student life 
(lL guessed rightly, as I found on subse- 
quent inquiry, that he was to study for the 
ministry) would yet furnish. The ‘‘ local” 
preacher bad avery different manner of 
expressing his appreciation. He sat and 
shook his body with a laugh that rattled in 
his throat. While others said ‘‘Amen!” 
invariably that rattling, phthisical laugh 2¢ 
my side—a curious but by no means inex- 
pressive sign of applause. In still a differ- 
ent direction, a young woman sat with a 
hearing-trumpet at her ear, drinking in the 
delight of sound with that fixed, wistful 
patience of face which is so pathetic in the 
deaf. 

Chaplain McCabe, with a voice roughened 

a little by rough usage in good causes, 
acted as percentor when the preaching 
service proper began. The bishop preached 
on Peter’s pentecostal citation and interpre- 
tation of Joel’s prophecy concerning the 
universal impartation to come of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. It was an hour anda 
half of good public speaking. It was an 
episcopal sermon—that is, such a sermon as 
a bishop pre-eminently becomes qualified to 
preach. It bore marks of having been sub- 
mitted to the test of frequent use before. It 
made one think of Whitefield’s reported 
instructive homiletical remark: ‘‘I never 
feel that I am quite master of my sermon 
till [nave preached it forty times.” The 
bishop was applauded with many amens, 
in tongues and phrases and keys and vol- 
umes and inflections nearly as various as 
the languages spoken on the day of Pente. 
cost. Once or twice a wilder cry of ap- 
proval went up from the outer edge of those 
crowded roods of human beings , which cre- 
ated a momentary excitement throughout 
the entire mass. The bishop seemed stim- 
ulated by the assent and sympatby of his 
hearers to deserve their plaudits more and 
more. In fact, the criticism I could not 
help passing upon the sermon, as a whole, 
was that it had too much the air of an 
invitation to Methodists to cheer themselves. 
Unconsciously the speaker was pleasing his 
hearers, rather than wrestling with them to 
secure their better obedience to Christ, 
Altogether my morning at Round Lake 
reminded me that there was danger, as well 
as profit, in convivial Christianity. 





THE OFFENSE OF THE LITTLE 
ONES. 


BY MRS. J. E. ZIMMERMAN. 





Tre Sunday question is one of those 
which will not “‘down.” The Church long 
ago fixed its boundaries by the precepts of 
the Catechism. Now, forsooth, the accept- 
ance not only of the Jewish Sabbath, but 
of the Puritan, as well, which was but a 
slight mellowing of the first, is seriously 
questioned by people calling themselves 
Christian. The children of the Church of a 
generation ago were, indeed, trained in the 
way they should go; but now they are old 
they have departed from it. But a genera_ 
tion is pow in our hands, and to them must 
shortly be committed the settlement of this 
question in behalf of the mixed multitudes 
within our gates. 

I well remember, when about seven years 
of age, singing a Sunday-school hymn which 
contained this couplet: 


* And I must neither work nor play, 
Because it is God’s holy day.” 





At this sentiment | always made a dead 


stop, refusing to join the school in singing 
what my heart utterly repudiated. I stovtly 
held, in my own really conscientious little 


“heart, that for me to play church or Sunday- 


school with my own precious little Evelina 
Cecilia was lawful and innocent; and, as I 
would not utter in word or singing what I 
conceived to be untrue, at that point in an 
otherwise unobjectionable hyma my mouth 
would close until the beginning of the next 
verse. So now, in riper years, with three 
restless, active children about me, all as yet 
unable to read, the Sunday question comes 
upon me with puzzling distinctness. 

The straightforward logic of childhood 
is many a time in the way of the most 
beautiful and elaborate theological theories; 
and of these the right disposition of body, 
brain, and time on Sunday is the hardest to 
adjust. 

The ability to put one’s self in the place of 
a child {s, I believe, the chief requisite for 
the wise training of that child. If we could 
realize what it would be to us to live in a 
house where our only glimpse of the outer 
world could be had by standing on tiptoe 
at windows which came down only to the 
tops of our noses, we should perhaps be 
more willing to give our little ones the 
privilege of drawing up stool or chair, to 
stand or kneel on, in order to ‘‘ see out.” 
So, if we were unable to read, how unoc- 
cupied and intolerable would be Sunday, 
debarred from the everyday savocations 
which take up the time and attention. If 
we could not understand one word of the 
sermon, the longest and most monotonous 
of our Sunday services, how dry and taste 
less, to say nothing of wearisome, would be 
achurch service. If we objected to going, 
the refusal would be set down, of course, 
to wickedness; if we had to go, and had to 
sit still when every nerve and muscle of our 
bodies cried out in rebellion, would it be 
any wonder if we failed to appreciate the 
day of rest as a blessed gift of God or the 
promise of an eternal Sabbath in Heaven? 
This is the child’s standpoint and, that, too, 
in & mind where there is as yet no per- 
spective and no tints or shading. Black is 
simply black and white white; while of 
such things as “‘ modifying citcumstances” 

they know absolutely nothing. 

‘*Take heed that ye offend not one of 
these little ones” said the Divine Interpreter 
of the law. Let us not stretch the little 
limbs of our children upon the procrustean 
bedstead of our own interpretations of the 
Fourth Commandment ; but try to make 
God a true and real, loving and loveable 
father to the eager questioners at our side, 
Let us make their conceptions of him a 
charm, delight, and s means of grace. 
And, as a guide to this blessed attainment, 
may we not take the rule for Christian con- 
duct given by Christ himself? ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” What- 
ever does not conflict with these two pre- 
cepts it is safe both to do and to teach. 

If the play of little children is in itself 
innocent, and not of a nature to disturb 
others (I mean seriously, for some people 
are much too easily disturbed), why not let 
them play on the Sabbath? But the 
example, says one. The example? It 
is just what it should be. It is 
an example of “sweet reasonableness,” 
worthy of imitation. It is not an example 
of worldly buying and selling, or of revel- 
ing, or unseemly rioting. So far from con- 
flicting with the grand old fundamental 
rule of love to God and one’s neighbor, it 
may and should be made a means of pro- 
moting both. The plays of tbe children 
are their best opportunities of learning the 
Golden Rule; while, on the other hand, let 
any parent strictly forbid playing of auy 
gort, and enforce an unnatural quietness of 
conduct, ‘‘ because it is God’s holy day,” 
and the unreasonable (?) little soul straight- 
way risesin rebellion. “Oh! I wish it was 
Monday. I hate Sunday, because I can’t do 
apytbing I like on Sunday !” 

In polemics, whenever an argument 
proves too much it proves nothing and 
falls to the ground. §o in the settlement of 
the Sunday question a Jewish or Puritan 
interpretation in behalf of the little ones is 
only a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offense, a bar to all real settlement of this 
momentous question. Who that ponders 
this subject does not feel forebodings as to 





the Sunday of the future? And, as the 
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children of to-day will to-morrow hold in 
their hands. the power over these questions 
of the morals of America, let us be wise 
enough to implant in their hearts a genuine 
love and therefore true reyerence for. this 
pearl of all days... Let us ‘take heed that 
we offend not one of these little ones,” 
a 


EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


"BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 








Ix a little circular of 80 pages.sent out by 
the Bureau of :-Education, Dr. Joseph War- 
Ten, & missionary, gives an account of 
schools in British India. Some facts drawn 
from this.and other sources may be of gen- 
eral interest. The subject naturally falls 
under. three heads-—schools established, .by 
natives, by the British Government, by 
missionaries, In.general it may be said that 
no system has, ever: been originated. by 
natives for the education of the masses. In 
early times learning was confined almost 
exclusively to the Brahman caste. The 
second.and third.castes were permitted to 
hear the sacred books.read; but the fourth 
caste and. women were. denied even. this 

. privilege. Some of the Brahmans acquired 
great learning—such. as, it :was—and. col- 
lected may pupils about them.in their her-' 

tmitages. These were generally youths. of 
their.own caste; but sometimes royal per- 
sonages were ‘attracted by their reputation 
for wisdom and sanctity. The students 
were occupied. in memorizing. the sacred 
books .and listening. .to comments on their 
meaning by. the: sage., Many years.,were 

- spent in this. sort. of-education, which. re- 
sulted only in perpetuating the ignorance 
and supersiitions of former. ages. But. the 
masses of the people, unable to receiveeven 
this poor instruction, were in. the deepest 

- intellectual night; and:the Brahmans, jeal- 
ous of their superior influence, took good 
care not to enlighten them.» .The Moham- 
medan conquerors brought: with them a 
little Arabic and Persian learning. Several 
of the Mogul emperors founded colleges 
and set apart certain lands for their 
support. Here pupils were instructed. in 
the Koran and in whatever otber literature 
and philosophy. was known to their teach- 
ers. Ata later period; probably after the 
English oceupation' of. tbe country, vernac- 
ular schools sprang up among the people. 
The teachers in these schools seldom. pos- 
sessed anything more than the rudiments of 
learning, and taught their pupils only a lit- 
tle reading, writing, and » arithmetic. 
Though these schools became at one time 
very numerous, the larger part of the peo- 
ple was too poor to attend them. Re-ently 
some educated and wealthy Hindus have 
given large sums of money to educate their 
people. A conspicuous example is Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, a Parsee of Bombay, 
who with his lady has given about $165,000, 
which, with other funds, supports a central 
schoolin that city and 26 branch schools in 
different parts of the presidency. 

The efforts of the English to educate 
India have been marked by the same slow 
progress from ignorance ‘and misconception 
to enlightened pbilanthropy that bas char- 
acterized their political administration, 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company for a long timé frowned on any 
proposals for education, lest it might loosen 
their hold on the country. It seems never 
to have entered their heads that ignorance 
and turbulence go together. Even old 
servants of the Company, whose experience 
ought to have taught them better; shared 
the same error. “As late as 18#1, Sir John 
Anstruther, who bad been chief justice in 
Calcutta and had afterward been chosen to 
Parliament, hearing the matter of educa- 
tion mentioned, inquired, with surprise, 
“© whether it was really intended to illu- 
minate the people of India and whether it 
was exactly desirable to do so.” In 1780 
Warren Hastings established a Mo- 
hammedan college at Calcutta,» with the 
design of Cénciliating the Mohammedans 
of Bengal and of’ procuring officers 
for the courts of justice. -In' 1791 Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan founded a Sanskrit Col- 
lege at Benares, with a similar design. Both 
of these institutions originated ‘in private 
munificence, ‘unauthorized by the -home 
government. ‘The first movement on the 
part of government toward education was 
in 1818, when it was directed that $50,000. 
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motion of literature and the encourage- 
ment of the.learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of.a 
knowledge of the sciences. among the in- 
habitants of the British, territories out of 
any surplus which may-remain of the rents, 
revenues, and profits of our territorial ac- 
quisitions.” It is clear that the prevailing 
thought with the directors was to educate 
only. Brabmans in their own literature. 
But there were some Englishmen of broad- 
er views, anda; spirited contest arose be- 
tween the Orientalists, headed.by Wilson, 
on one side, who seught to confine educa- 
tion to.native. literature, and more practi- 
cal men, who advocated the introduction of 
European learning. Prominent among the 
latter. were Mr. James Mill and Mr. Macau- 
lay. ° Mr. Macaulay said: ‘‘ We are at pres- 
ent a board for printing books which are 
of less yalue than the paper on which 
they,are printed was when it, was blank, 
and for giving artificial encouragement to 
absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd 
physics, and absurd theology.” , Under. this 
discussion the views of government grad- 
ually changed, and in 1835 Lord, William 
Bentinck, then governor-general, promul- 
gated a resolution ‘‘ that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the pro- 
,motien of European literature and science 
among the natives of India,and. that the 
funds appropriated to education would: be 
best-employed on, English education alone.” 
The glory of carrying outa scheme for the 
general education of the-natives was-re- 
served, for Lord « Dalhousie’s  adminis- 
tration. In 1854 the dispatch of Sir 
Charles - Wood,, which:.has been. called 
the ‘‘ Intellectual Charter of India,” was 
received, ‘*Ié embraced vernacular 
schools throughout the districts ; gov- 
ernment’ colleges of'.a higher character ; 
a university.at each presidency, to which 
all educational establishments supported by 
the state or by societies or by individuals 
might be affiliated. - This plan is essentially 
the one pursued at the present time. There 
is a university in each of the three great 
cities—Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
These give no instruction, but examine for 
degrees students sent up from the colleges. 
Their certificates of proficiency are of con- 
siderable value, as the examinations are 
rigid, and the successful students readily 
obtain lucrative positions in the civil service. 
The whole number of colleges we are un- 
able to state. There are three in the North- 
west Provinces—at Agra, Bareily, and Be- 
nares. Good instruction is given’ in them 
and they compare favorably with the aver- 
age American college. Next below the 
colleges are the highs schools. These are 
situated in the larger towns and furnish 
instruction in the elements of science and 
mathematics. All the pupils study English, 
a few Arabic and Persian, and the majority 
the vernaculars. The lowest in the system 
are’ the village schools. These naturally 
are the only ones accessible to the mass of 
the people. Only elementary instruction is 
given, mostly in the vernaculars. Com- 
paring the number of these schools with the 
population, we shall see how far they are 
from furnishing universal education. The 
number reported in the Northwest Provinces 
is 3,544, with an average attendance of 29 
pupils-in each. This gives one scheol to 
8,489 inhabitants. 

The management of the educational sys- 
| tem is intrusted to a director of public in- 
| struction in each province, under whom are 
subordinate officers, who are required to in- 
spect and report upon the condition of each 
school. The support of the schools is pro- 
vided for by direct gift from the treasury, 
by special taxes, and by private endowments 
and scholarships: The amount of money de- 
rived from the first two sources may be stated 
at a little over four millions of dollars. 

We must speak briefly of missionary 
schools. In 1814 Mr. Robert May, a mis- 
sionary, established several . vernacular 
schools in the vicinity of Calcutta. These 
schools were so successful that they received 
government aid. In 1818 the first news- 
paper printed in a native language was 
issued by the Baptist missionaries—Cary, 
Marshman, and their associates—at Seram- 
pore. At the same time they began to 
prepare. school-books and _ to establish 
schools. Christian instruction “was intro- 
‘duced, which excited great alarm among the 





with old superstitions might incite insurree- 
tion.. Their fears proved groundless, In 
1830 Dr. Duff was sent by the Free Cherch 
of Scotland to found a college at Calcutta, 
which should combine the best secular 
instruction ‘with. unrestrained Christiano 
teaching. The college proved a gieat suc- 
cess and was thronged with pupils.” Similar 
institutions are doing a good work in other 
provinces. Government aid: is offered : to 
missionary schools under the same _restric- 
tions as government schools—namely, that 
they shall submit to government inspection, 
that their students preparing for university 
examinations shall: use the text-books  pre- 
scribed in the curriculum, that certain 
records and reports shall be furnished. The 
practice of missionaries is divided in regard 
to accepting this aid, some disliking any 
government interference in their schools. 

Until recently little has been done forthe 
education of women in India. : For ages 
they have been excluded from .the. privi- 
leges of the schools by a belief that it would 
endanger their virtue. As early as 1821 
lady missionaries were sent out to instruct 
female children ; but it was not’ until 1849 
that the government, under Lord Dalhousie, 
-had the courage to take. any steps in the 
face of native prejudices and’ to include 
female schools in the general system of edu- 
cation. At present. there are about 1,000 fe- 
male schools supported by the government 
and perhaps. 500 supported by missionaries. 
Recently the work of instructing married 
women in the zenana or wonien’s’ apart- 
‘ments is producing valuable results. Some 
lady ' missionaries have been ‘sent ‘out’ to 
engage expressly in this work. 

The ‘necessarily incomplete sketch which 
we have given of education in British India 
shows that, while the government is doing 
all that could reasonably be expected of it, 
very much remains to be done before the 
teeming millions of this land will be lifted 
out of their degrading superstitions into the 
light and liberty of Christian civilization. 





Srience. 





THERE is some resemblance between the 
physical conditions of the Lakes of’ Galilee and 
of Utah. Both are in mountainous regions 
and are fed by mountainous streams; both are 
connected by a river with a larger body of salt 
or brackish water. They are but few degrees 
apart in north latitude. About the year 1864 Dr. 
Tristram investigated the zoology of Palestine, 
and determined, for the first time the true re- 
lationships of the animals enumerated by Moses. 
He discc~ered that the species alluded to as 
the ‘‘unicorn” fs the wild buffalo of the East. 
He brought home a fine series of fishes of the 
Lake of Galilee, which have been determined 
by Dr. Guntber, of the British Museum. Sey- 
enteen species are included in the list, which 
enter seven families. There is an eel, a con- 
siderable number of chubs and minnows, a 
catfish, and four species of perch. No doubt 
the last-named constitute the more highly- 
valued edible fishes, and may be regarded as 
the more especial object of pursuit of Andrew 
and Simon Peter, and of Jamesand John. Per- 
heaps it was one of ‘these that our Lord had ob. 
tained when the apostles said: ‘ A fire of coals 
burning and fish laid thereon.” In conformity 
with such ideas, Dr. Gunther named 
the species Hemichromis sacra and Chromis 
Andree and Chromis Simonis. The fourth 
is one with which the Jews must have 
been familiar before leaving Egypt, for 
it is the common perch of that country— 
Chromis Nilotica. The fish from whose mouth 
Peter took a piece of money is said by me- 
dieval writers to be the haddock, and the black 
spots behind the axille are asserted to be the 
marks of the toil-stained finger and thumb of 
Peter, miraculously preserved. As the had- 
dock is a marine fish of the North Atlantic 
and does not occur in fresh water, we are not 
surprised at not finding it in Dr. Gunther’s list. 

The fishes of Lake Utah have been collected 
by the naturalists of Lieut. Wheeler’s United 
States Survey and number thirteen epecies. 
The number will, no doubt, be'increased on 
fuller investigation. They are not nearly so 
varied in type @s those of the Lake of Galilee, 
representing. only four. families. Three 
of these do not exist ig, the Palestine 
waters; but the fourth, the chub and 
minnow family (Cyprinide), is most largely 
represented in both. The others are the 
sucker, white fish, and salmon families; there 
being no perch, catfish, nor eels. There is 
but a single’ species of trout and white fish 
each ; but these goa long way toward supply- 





ing the economic’ deficiencies, The -white 
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-be appropriated, ‘‘to. the revival and pro-'| government officials, lest any interference | fish (Coregonus .Williamaonii) is a delightful 


table-fish, and. the. most. southern species of 
its family; while the trout (Salmo viginalis) is 
equally agreeable as food and reaches a larger 
“size. It has black spots on a silver ground 
“and a broad red band along the side, with red 
“belly, red bars on the ‘chin, red miuzzle, ete, 
-In‘the'streams of the’ adjacent mountains» 
stouter species is found—the ‘Salmo pleuriticus ; 
which is similar in general color, but different 
in form, while the. same crimson lateral band 
is seen in a sucker (Catostomus discobolus) 
which inhabits the tributaries of the Colorado 
River. 


-...Some months since we called atten- 
tion to the use made by: Dr. Dawson of 
the statements of Barrande, the distin- 
guisbed paleontologist of Bohemia, in op- 
position to the doctrine of development of 
animal types. We saw nothing in the argu- 
ment to substantiate the position taken, and 
now find that similar criticisms have been 
‘made by English ‘authors familiar with the 
special field’ of labor of M. Barrande—the 
fauoa of the primordial rocks. Mr. Hicks, 
who has studied the trilobites of the Cambrian 
and Silurian periods, states that M. Barrande’s 
. statements as to these periods are incomplete 
and inaccurate... Thus he denied their exiat- 
ence in the former period, whereas several 
Species occur in that formation and the 
“primordial fauna extends toward the base of 
“the same.’ In fact, Barrande’s first zone in 
Bohemia is far from béing the lowest, but cor- 
responds With the secofid part of the second 
zone of the Welsh series ; and even here Mr. 
Hicks does not:believe that we have the earliest 
members of the primordial fauna. M. Barrande 
asserts that there is a discrepancy between the 
order of growth ina trilobite and the succes- 
sion of occurrence in time, since these animais 
develop by addition of segments froma very sim- 
ple primitive form, while the early trilobites ex- 
hibit more numerous segments than the later 
ones. Now Mr. Hicks shows that M. Barrande ia 
not acquainted with the first trilobites ; but be- 
gins at the point of culmination of the order, 
and follows the course of their gradual decline 
tothe ctage, Mr. Hyatt calls, in his work on am- 
monites, senility, The fact is that the agnos- 
tus, one of the very earliest forms, is the sim- 
plest, haying only two segments and no eyes 
Before the discovery of the Cambrian fauna of 
St. Davids, the next known genus, 7rinucleus, 
etc., had six segments. But in the new 
locality the new genus, Microdiscus, ia 
found to present the intermediate form, 
with four segments. and no eyes. From this 
stage forms have been found to represent every 
step in development as to the number of seg. 
ments, and indeed often to show marked stages 
in other parts. ‘‘ Instead, therefore,” says 
Mr. Hicks, ‘of having here ‘a very import- 
aut discord between Darwinism and facts,’ we 
tind in these early faunas facts strongly favor- 
ing such a theory and in support of evolu- 
tion,’’ 


....Whether plants have baccate (berried) 
fruit or dry, as in the usual way, is not a very 
distinctive character in classification, as some 
species or genera, closely allied, have them of 
either class. In the buckwheat family (Poly- 
gonacez) the fruit is usually dry; but in a genus 
of this order (Muhlenbeckia) some of tae spe. 
cies produce a succulent covering to the seeda 
after the flower has been fertilized, In flower 
the structure is with a calyx and corolla, 
much as in our ordinary Polygonums. 
After the petals have fallen the small 
green sepals forming the calyx commencs 
to incrsase in size, and finally end by be- 
coming fleshy and of a clear waxy white. 
The plant is a native of Australia. A similar 
development occurs in a species of sedge 
grass (Carex baccane). In many of our seaige 
grasses the outer covering of the fruit isa 
thin membrane, fitting closely to the interior 
portion or seed. In some this membrane is 
inflated and appears like a small bladder sur- 
rounding the seed. In Carex baccans this 
membrane has become fleshy and forms @ 
beautiful scarlet covering to the fruit, giving it 
the character of what our ladies would call & 
very ‘‘ ornamental grass.” 


....China and Japan continue to furnish new 
material to the botanist, and mdhy of the new 
plants discovered in these regions bave 
especial interest to American culturists, be- 
cause the climate so much resembles our own 
that plants from that region usual'y grow here 
as well as ourown. Recently M. Decaisne, @ 
distinguished French botanist, contributed to 
the proceedings of the Botanical Society of 
France descriptions of three new genera of 
plants bronght from China by the Abbe David. 
One of these is closely allied to our curious 
North American genus Pyzidanthera, and is 
called by him Berneuxia, The other two are 
| trees or strong-growing sbrubs. One of these 
| is closely allied to our Black Gum (Jyssa), and 
| {s called Camptotheca ; the other is a neighbor 
to our Ironwood (Ostrya), and is named Ostry. 
opsis. The Camptotheca is regarded as « tich 
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“find,” as the stamens in peculiarity of struc- 
ture, says M. Decaisne, are without a parallel 
in the vegetable world. 


 ,...Important additions to our knowledge 
of the-growth of those lowly-organized plants 
known as molds have been made the past year 
through the observations of Van Tieghem, Le 
Moonnier, and Berkeley. As the small threads 
develop which form the microscopic plant, 
two distinct classes of spores are produced, 
whicb are analogous to what is known as 
bulblets and as seeds in flowering plants. In 
lilies, for instance, the flowers result in seeds, 
by which the plant may be propagated; while 
some lilies produce smull bulblets in the axils 
of the leaves, by which also the plant may be 
increased. 

The spores which are known as bud spores— 
the analogues of the bulblets—will develop 
again into new plants very soon after their 
formation, if favorable circumstances offer; 
but the other class, called resting spores, re- 
main a long while in a dormant condition. 
Berkeley has traced the formation of the rest- 
ing spore, and finds that it is formed by the 
union of two distinct cells, which, meeting, 
unite thoroughly the contents of each, thor- 
oughly blending together. 





Alissions. 


Tue sixtieth annual report of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union gives an encouraging 
view of the home work of the society. 6 
missionaries, with their wives and 4 lady mis- 
sionaries, were appointed during the year, and 
8 men and one lady are wnder appointment. 
We are glad to see that the excellent Mission 
ary Magazine has more than met the expenses 
of publication. The receipts of the society, as 
already reported, have been very gratifying. 
The total receipts were $261,530, being an in- 
crease of more than $45,000 over last year, and 
the debt of the Union has been reduced to 
$27,778. New England is still the society’s 
stronghold and the contributions in thatsection 
have been brought up to 91 cents per inember. 
But in the West there has also been a growing 
interest and more Baptist churches in that 
section are contributing than heret fore. The 
growth of the two Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties, Eastern and Western, is (ne marked 
feature of the home work for the year. The 
annual report takes strong and well argued 
ground in favor of the employment of unmar- 
ried missionaries, in addition to the mission 

families. It urges this arm of service on the 
score of lessened expenditure, more complete 
command of time, and increased efficacy in 
pioneer work. To put the matter into more 
practical form, it proposes that young men go 
out unmarried for ten years, and then have 
permission to come home, and, if they 
choose, return with wives to their fields of 
labor. Long missionary experience—like that of 
the Moravians, for instance—has not, however, 
been favorable to the employment of unmarried 
missionaries. The missions of the American 
Baptist Union on heathen ground are those of 
Burmah, Assam, Telegu, China, aud Japan. 
The baptisms have been: In Burmah, 1,081; 
among the Telegus, 1,026; in Assam (incom- 
plete), 103; in China, 100; in Japan, 1. In 
Burmah there has been a very marked improve- 
ment in the spirit of the Burmans toward the 
Gospel and the sowings of 60 years seem to be 
approaching their harvest. One’ interesting 
feature is Mrs. Ingalls’s work at Thongzai, 
where, in the absence of a male American mis- 
sionary, she exercisea episcopal jurisdiction. 
Bhe gives the following summary of her labors: 
“Besides our special work of teaching and 
conversation with the heathen who come to 
to our house, I must superintend eight preach- 
ers, three colporteurs, five teachers, three 
schools, and some women who go out among 
e peopl e preachers give me a monthly 
written report of their work, and I havea meet- 
ing every Saturday morning for the workers in 
our vicinity. I send the colporteurs out on 
trips, and receive their written and verbal re- 
rts when they return. I mark any case of 
nterest, and use this for their next or for some 
futore trip. 1 follow this course also with the 
women who go out. I spend every Saturday 
morning in the examiuation of the schools.”’ 
Among the Burmans there were 103 baptized 
and the total membership was 1,001. The 
mission among the various Karen tribes has 
prospered. The work of reconciliation seems 
to be progressing, despite the 8. P. G.’s propa- 
ganda. The baptisms were 897 and the total 
churchmembership 18,125. In Assam the 
mission has been sorely hindered by the death 
and return of missionaries. The new work in 
the Garo Hills still continues, with good re- 
sults. In Assam there are 418 members. The 
Telugu Mission is still, as at the outset, a great 
work, signally blessed by the Spirit. The mis- 
sionaries. are busy in the revision of the Old 
and New Testaments. In the foruier they have 
reached the Psalms; in the latter Matthew has 
been completed and published. The Telugu 
stations have 4,001 members, The China Mis- 
sion includes a station at Bangkok, Siam 











where the Baptists do the Chinese and the 
Presbyterians the Siamese work. The chief 
stations in China proper are Swatau and Ning- 
po. Members, 520. The Japan Mission, which 
is quite new, is stationed at Yokohama, with 3 
missionaries. Ihe European work of the 
Union is carried on in various Protestant 
and Catholic countries. The sentiment of the 
committee on European missions, at the an- 
nual meeting, expressed in view of the objec- 
tions of Continental Christians, was that, as 
the Baptists had been led into the work provi- 
dentially, it must be maintained ; but that the 
occupation of European fields (i.e., the Pro- 
testant ones) should not be unduly and un- 
necessarily extended, only as far as the Euro- 
pean Baptists would do it themselves. In 
France the work proceeds slowly ; stations 6, 
members 563, In Spain it is much hindered 
by the troubled state of the country; stations 
4, members 244. In Greece progess is very 
slight. In Germany the work has been sad” 
dened by difficulties resulting in the withdrawal 
of the active Rev. I. G. Oncken; stations 4, 
members 19,997. In Sweden the new church 
laws, while they show progress in ideas of tol- 
eration, fall far short of complete liberty ; 
stations 16, members 9,978. Both in Ger- 
many and Sweden the work is mainly in the 
hands of the Baptist churches there. Liberia 
Mission shows little life. The summary of the 
Baptist Union is as follows: In heathen lands, 
119 missionaries, 506 native preachers, 397 
churches, and 23,428 members; in European 
lands, 4 American missionaries (the rest are 
natives), 426 native preachers, 346 churches, 
and 31,307 members ; making a total of 123 
American and 932 native missionaries, 743 
churches, and 54,735 members. 


...-Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn, the moderator 
of the last General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland, stated in his closing ad- 
dress that Italy had been fully open to Gospel 
efforts during the last 15 years, though the re- 
sults were not as great as could be wished. 
Taking into account the Waiuenses, Free 
Italian Churches, Methodists, and Baptists, 
there were about 100 stations.where the Gospel 
was preached. Unfortunately, however, the 
Free Church, in the spirit of opposition, bad 
opened its stations, with few exceptions, in 
the towns where the Waldenses had begun to 
labor; and the foreign societies, attracted 
by the name of Rome, were treading 
upon one another’s heels in the capital, giving 
the priests a welcome opportunity to expatiate 
on Protestant divisiuns. Among the rich and 
influential none had cast in their lot with the 
Evangelical churches, with the exception of 
the Count Guicciardini, whose influence is 
unknown beyond his own little sect. The 
members of the churches belong to the laboring 
classes. Excluding the inhabitants of the 
Waldensian valleys, they number at the utmost 
10,000. Including the people of the valleys, 
there are 30,000 Evangelicals, over against the 
24,000,000 of Italy. The advantage of Italy 
over Spain is the possession of a native Evan- 
gelical chureh—the Waldensian. It has now 40 
congregations outside the valleys, and these 
are mostly bearing their own local expenses 
and contributing somewhat to the support of 
their pastors. But the Waldensian Church is 
poor, not having a dozen men in the valleys 
worth $1,500 a year. 


..-.The Baptist Missionary Union has two 
women’s societies connected with it—the Wo- 
man’s Baptist Missionary Society, whose chief 
support comes from New England and New 
York; and the Woman's Baptist Missionary 
Society of the West. They are represented by 
the monthly paper, The Helping Hand. The 
Eastern society supported 11 lady missionaries, 
besides paying the expenses of 4 others during 
the past year, 18 Bible women and 1 native 
preacher, and aided in the support of 22 schools, 
with 1,151 pupils. The receipts of the Eastern 
Society were $26,061, and of the Western 
$8,154. 

....The total receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 
from Sept. 1st, 1878, to the end of June, 1874, 
were forthe foreign mission work $300,932; 
for the work in nominally Christian lands, 
$25,666. The debt on June 30th was 
$88,175. If the society’s year is to close 
without debt, the receipts for July and 
August must be $175,000. The Board wiil, 
therefore, need the earnest efforts of its friends. 
The annual meeting will be held in Rutland, 
Vt., from Oct. 6th to Oct. 9th. 

....A man who will be mach missed in Indi, 
is Sir W. Muir, who has retired from the gov- 
ernment ofthe Northwest Provinces. The Chris- 
tian as well as the material progress of India 
concerned him deeply. The books and tracts 
written by him and his efforts, by means of 
prizes, to elevate the standard of native author- 
ship have left their mark on the Christian 
literature of India. “a ; 

....The Methodist mission press at Luck- 
pow publishes three periodicals—an English 
weekly, an Urdu Roman bi-weekly, and a Per 
sian Urdu monthly. 








The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 16, 
POWER OVER DEMONS.—Magzx v, 1—15. 


Tuis lesson pictures “a man with an unclean 
spirit,’”? and again the same mau released, by 
the word of Jesus, from the power of that 
evil possession. With the demon in him, the 
man ‘‘had his dwelling among the tombs 
and no man could bind him—no, not with 
chains; neither could any man tame him.” 
“Night and day he was in the mountains and 
in the tombs, crying and cutting himself with 
stones.” When, at the Saviour’s command, 
the man was dispossessed of the demon, he 
was found sitting as a learner at the feet of 
his Divine Master, ‘clothed and in his right 
mind.’’ The contrast is that which is con- 
stantly shown between those who are led of 
the Devil and those who are the servants of 
Christ. 

The Devil makes great promises to those 
whom he is tempting; but he gives little com- 
fort to those who are fairly under his control. 
His service is a bitter bondage. ‘The way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

Even in the present life-he who serves the 
Devil has no such pleasure, contentment, and 
peace as are the heritage of the disciples of 
Jesus. ‘* The wicked are like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.’? The dwelling of the servant of 
Satan is among the tombs. He cannot fly the 
thought of the grave. No chains can bind 
him. The restraints which his best earthly 
friends would put upon him for good he bursts 
away from. Day and night he is “cutting 
himself with stones.” He is his own worst 
enemy. He is defiling and destroying him” 
self. 

He who is released by the command of Jesus 
from the control of the enemy of souls is put 
at once in the enjoyment of blessings he never 
had before. The yoke of Jesus is easy and his 
burden is light. His “ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all bis paths are peace.” 
‘Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is,’’ as well as “‘ of 
tbat which is tocome.” Until a man is sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, learning of him, by his 
word released from the power of the demon 
which once possessed him, he is neither fit- 
tingly clothed nor in his right mind. 

The choice is before men: to be under the 
power of the Devil, among the tombs, in un- 
rest and discomfort; or to be clothed and 
tight-minded, trustful and in peace, at the 
feet of Jesus. The name of the evil spirits is 
Legion. They will prove the ruin of men or 
swine of whom they gain and retain pos- 
session. 








At the suggestion and call of the com- 
mittee of the London Sunday-school Union, 
the friends of Sunday-schools throughout 
Christendom have for several years engaged in 
united prayer in behalf of their work on desig- 
nated days in October. The following call for 
this year comes to us direct from the Commit- 
tee, and we gladly give it place: 


““ UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR OUR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

“* For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty 
and fioods upon the dry ground. I will pour m 
opens upon S27 coeds End ny teeming upom mine of 
ae willows by the water-courses’—ISAIAH xliv, ™ 

“ The committee of the Sunday-school Union, 
gratefully remembering past manifestations of 
the Divine favor, again invite their brethren 
throughout the world to unite in special be- 
lieving prayer. 

“The 25th and 26th of October have been 
fixed upon for this year, and the committee 
would suggest that the following order should 
as far as possible be observed. 

‘* That on Lord’s Day morning, October 25th, 
between seven and eight, all teachers should 
engage in private. prayer for God’s blessing on 
their labors. 

“That the opening engagements of the morn- 
ing school be preceded by the teachers meeting 
together for prayer. 

“That in the afternoon the ordinary routine 
of each secbool should be varied by the chil- 
dren being gathered for devotional exercises, 
interspersed with appropriate addresses. To 
this meeting the parents of the scholars might 
be invited. 

‘‘That at some time during the evening the 
teachers should meet to implore Divine help 
and guidance. 

“That on Monday morning, October 26th, 
between seven and eight, all teachers should 
again bring their scholars in prayer before 


God. 

“That in the course of the day the female 
teachers of each school should hold a meeting 
for prayer. 

“Tbat in the evening each church should be 
invited to hold a special prayer meeting, at 
which the welfare of the Sunday-school should 
form the theme of the prayers and addresses. 

“Tt is hoped that Christian ministers, teach- 
ers, and others, in all parts of the world, will 
unite their supplications at these times. 

“The value of intercessory prayer is recog- 
nized by all believers in the Lord Christ Jesus, 
whilst the recert religious awakening in some 
parts of England and Scotland afford addition- 
al testimony to the power of united pervs. 

ba Appropriate topics for supplication and in- 
tercession will present themselyés to all 











Above everything, the prayers should be for a 
special outpouring of the Holy Spirit, impart- 
be to the teachers heavenly wisdom, to the 
scholars docility and seriousness ; enkindling 
the deeper interest of the churcbes in the 
work ; and leading, as the happy result, to & | 
Ginn nentheiog of the young into the fold of * 
r 


‘* WILLIAM GROSER, 
‘* AuGUsTUS BENHAM, Honorary _. 
“ Fountain J. Harter, { Secretaries."” 


** Joun E. TRESIDDER, J 


-...I[n comment on the statement in theso - 
columns that “‘ the best Sunday-school workers - 
in this country by no means favor the teaching 
of biblical geography on Sunday,” The Llius- 
trated Bible Studies says: ‘‘We do not quite 
agree with the sentiment of this remark. The 
teaching of Bible geography should, of course, 
come in as something by the way; and yet we 
suspect there is need of more rather than less 
of it.” Our statement had reference to the 
teaching of Bible geography as a branch of 
study by itself, not to its use ‘as something 
by the way’’; hence, we are not at variance in 
this thing with the sensible editor of The 
Studies. A knowledge of Bible geography is 
important to a full understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, as the ability to read is important; but, 
as it is better to teach reading to the ignorant 
scholar on a week day, rather than at the Sun- 
day-school hour, so of Bible geography. The 
Sunday-school should not be made merely a 
reading school, a singing school, or a geogra- 
phy school. Its chief work should ever be 
Bible study. The geography, the history, and 
the manners and customs of the lands of the 
Bible are to be looked at as incidental to the 
examination and understanding of the Serip- 
tures. Yet Bible geography is, in exceptional 
cases, taught in the Sunday-school after the 
manner of the secular schools. It is to» thaét 
method we understand the best Sunday-schooli 
workers to object. 


.... This is the way The Christian at Work: 
meets the complaint that the children of to-day, 
are coming into the church fold through the: 
agency of the Sunday-school rather than that 
of the sermon service : 


“The Sunday-school may have its faults; 
and one objection to it seems to be that it is 
really interesting to the children and com- 
pelling their attention. If it is getting abead 
of the church in the affections of the children, 
what is best—to crowd it down, to call it hard 
names, to quench the ardor of its teachers by 
throwing cold water on them; or is it not 
best for the churebh to wake up and be at least 
as interesting as the Suaday-school is? 

“The church that drives off its Sanday-school 
children will next fail to attract their fathers 
and mothers. Tbere is a wonderful difference 
in churches. Some seem as if uo children bad 
been born in the neighborhood for twenty 


years. Others are alive with cheerful and in- 
terested young people. Who will be ahead in 
the race?”’ 


....In an old sermon by one J.- Burgess, en- 
titled *“‘ Belzebub Driving and Drowning His 
Hogs,” are these quaint comments on the pas- 
sage of Scripture which forms the Je‘son for 
August 16th. They are in iilustratiome’ three 
familiar English proverbs : 

“1, ‘The Devil will play at a small’ ga:me 
rather than at no game atall.’ ‘All the devi,'s 
besought him, saying: Send usinto theswime’ 
2, ‘They run fast whom the Devil drives” 
When ‘the unclean spirits entered into tha 
swine,’ ’tis said, ‘the herd ran violently.’ &. 
‘The Devil brings his pigs to a fine market.” 
‘The herd ran violently down asteep place into, 
the sea and were choked.’”’ 


...-The love of truth is contagious. If a, 
teacher is really interested both in the lesson; 
of the day and the scholars of his class, those. 
whom he teaches will become interested in the; 
truths be brings to their attention. As Dr.. 
Gregory says: 

* Just as the great scholar creates interest in 
the science which clothes him with so much 
renown—just as the learning of Tyudall awakens 
in us a longing to know more of those physical . 
phenomena which he studies with such zeal— 
so the ripe and radiant knowledge of the well- 
prepared teacher of the Bible will kindle in his 
class the active desire to know something more ; 
of the book which so absorbs his study.” 


....Mr. Hartley, of London, says of miscella- 
neous Sunday-scbool addresses at the close of 
a school session or (as sometimes in this city? 
at the second session of the day: 

**A more ingenious scheme than that of these 

addresses for undoing all that was previously 
done I cannot conceive.” 
He values and commends review exercises, and 
he trusts that these will take the place of aim- 
less addresses to the schulars. His words are 
as timely for America as for England. 


-ese-The “Assembly” at Chautauqua Lake 
is divided into three terms—the first compris- 
ing six days, the second and third four days 
éach. A-similar outline of normal studies is 
arranged for each term ; hence, those who are 
unable to attend throughout the course can 
profit by the completeness of a single term. 


--.-A poor way of securing teachers in the 
intermediate department of a Sunday-school 
is to have the scholars choose them. The 
superintendent ought to know best for what. 
classes his teachers are fitted. 
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Giducation. 
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COMMENCFEMENTS HELD. 


--»-Zowa College, Grinuell, July 1st. Gradu- 
ating class 15, of whom 5 were ladies. Ion- 
orary degrees: D.D.—Rev. 8. R. Dennen. 
LL.D.—President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta 
College. Mr. W. Il. Herrick, was elected 
professor of chemistry and natural sciences ; 
Mr. I. J. Manat, professor of modern lan- 
guages; and Mr, T. T. Baker, assistant in 
chemistry and physics. The growing wants 
of the institution continue to make demands 
on the liberality of its friends. Buildings, 
books, and apparatus are needed and, it is 
pleasant to add, are thoroughly deserved. The 
college will next year celebrate ite quarter cen- 
tennial—the first of many, we trust. 


.. +» Central University, Pella, Iowa, June 10th. 
Degrees: A. B.,2; A. M. in course, 2; D. D. 
honorary, 2—Key. M. H. Bixby, Providence, R. 
L, and Prof. E. Adkins, fowa City. 

.... Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., June 
17th. Graduating class 4. D. D. honorary: 
Revs. J. R. Banmes, Cincinnati, and 8. M. 
Stimpson, Terre Haute. 








... Southern University, Greenborough, Ala., 
July 1st. Degrees: B, A., 2; Ph. B., 2; M. D., 
és. 3..D., 1, 





....The Board of State Visitors of Michigan 
University—Rev. J, 11. MeCarty, D.D., chair- 
man—in their annual report to the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, say : 

**Since the day when our University was 
thrown open te women the number has steadi- 
Iv increased. In 187-1 it was 37; in 1871-2, 
Gt; 1872-8. 83; at present there are 92, distrib- 
ute! as follows: academicel, 52; medicine, 
35; law, 5. From a'l the testimony we can 
gather, the presence of ladv students is most 
wholesome, while their proficiency is remark- 
able., They are, by the concurrent testimony 
of the faculty, the equals of the male students 
in all respects. We are of the opinion that the 
feasibility of the coeducation of the sexes is 
placed bevond even a question. It is nolonger 
an exveriment.” 

Speaking of religion, they say: 

‘¢ The religious culture of the University fs 
in the broade-t sense Christian without being 
in any sense sectarian. The chapel exercises 
each morning consist of reading a selection of 
Scripture, followed by singing and praver. 
These exercises are voluntary, and yet three- 
fourths of all the students in the academical 
department attend with great reeularitv. ‘The 
professional etudents are exempt from this sery- 
ice, for obvious reasons. A Young Men's 
Cliristian Association is in a tive operation. 
‘Christian parents need have no fear of sending 
their sons and danuthters to this school on the 

grounds of any lack of Christian culture.” 

....The trustees of Olivet (Mich.) College 
‘were able to state at their last meeting that 
$98,009 of the proposed $100,000 endowment 
had been conditionally subscribed. They were 
obliged ta'add, however, that, in order to se- 
cure this fund and leave it unimpaired, it would 
be necessary to raise $20,000 more. Hon: Philo 
Parsons generonsly offered to cancel his out- 
standing claims against the college, to the 
amount of $7,900, and pay $20,000 additional, 
provided the whole matter could be settled upon 
the spot; wrereupon Rev. J. 8. Hoyt, of Port 
Tluron, gave hig note for the whole sum. of 
$14,000, relr'ng on the Christian peonle of the 
state to he’p him pay it, The chair cf Greek, 
to whieh Prof. J. L. Danicls has been ele*ted, 
is hereafter: to be known as the Philo Parsons 
Professormhip. 


....Sptaking of the need of thorongh scicn- 
tific education asan aid in the development 
of the wist material resources of the couutry, 
the Sav Francisco Bulletin says: 

“While the professions are crowded, as they 
always are, there is a great dearth of educated 
men who are ready to enter the new fields of 
scientitic investization already opea. Mining 
engin*ers, metallurgists, dyers, designers, in- 
dustrial artists, fall'y up to the requirements of 
the times, ere uot abundant. In fact, some 
scores of these men have been drawn from 
Earope during he last few years. “The colleces 
did not furnis» them, Now in just these fields 
of intelligeat experiment, where the most 
thotoughecisg science makes an alliance with 
industrial srt ind with invention, our greatest 
discoveries tr: *ikely to be made.” 

-.eeThe Pittsburgh Advocate says: “ At the 
late commencement # graduate of Allegheny 
College, measuring six feet six inches and 
three-quart«rs, guaranteed to give the college 
one thoussed dcllars when it shall graduate a 
taller maz than himself... The friends of the 
college #11 do ita favor by finding and send- 
ing on 4ueh a map.” 


---4% educational commission of seven 
has beer appointed to secure a thorough or- 
ganization of the field occupied by the uni- 
versity at Lewisburch, Pa, with a view to 
raising # centennial endowment fund of $500,- 
000, of which sum $300,002 is designed for the 
uuiversity and $290,009 for the local acad- 
e.cies throughout the state. 


+e. The graduating class at Amberst, in- 


ét«ad of founcing a scholarship, gives $1,000 to 
the eollege library, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Pebbles. 


One of the students at Davidson College, 
who was too lazy to do anything right, was in 
the habit of cleaning out bis lamp chimney by 
running his fioger down -it as far as he could 
and twisting it around. After be had cleaned 
it out in this partial manner one day, fot long 
ago, a fellow student took it up and carried it 
to the residence of one of the professors, with 
the inquiry: * Why is it that this chimney fs 
smoked just up to this point and no further?” 
The learned gentleman entered into an elab- 
orate scientific explanation of why it was, argu- 
ing with great lucidness and citing various au- 
thorities to show the correctness of his reason- 
ing. When he had finished, the student said 
to him: ‘No, sir, you are wrong.” 

“Why is it, then?” inquired the professor. 

‘Because the fellow’s finger waso’t long 
enouch to reach any further,” replied the stu- 
dent. 


«...A correspondent revives ArtemusWard’s 
story. about reading one of his lectures to Pres- 
ident Lincoln and asking the President’s opin- 
ion of it. According to the showman’s version 
of the interview, the Chief Magistrate answered, 
with crave deliberation: ‘‘ For those that like 
that kind of a lecture I suppose it is jnst the 
kind of a lecture that such people would Ike.” 


---“*T will save you a thousand pounds,” 
said an Irishman to an old gentleman, “if yor 
don't stand in your own light.’?. How?” 
“You have a daughter, and you intend to give 
her ten thousand pounds as a marriage por- 
tion.” “I do.” ‘Sir, I will take her with 
nine thousand.”’ 


«ee.The following is said to be a popular 
song in Duluth: 
“ Beefsteak when I'm hungry, 
Whisky when I'm dry, 
Greenbacks when I’m hard up, 
And Heaven when I die.” 
+. When Napoleon was a small boy and was 
asked whether he could tell what nationality 
he was of, he indignan'ly rep'ied: ** Of Corst- 
ean.’? When Chang and Ene was a sma’) boy 
he was asked if he was a native of Siam, and he 
indignantly replied : ‘* Of course Siam.” 


....The women cleaned the saloons ont of 
Urbana, O., and now rattlesnakes, that for 50 
years have been unknown, infest the place to 
that extent that nota man dares stir abroad 
without his bottle of whisky, as an antidote 
against the apprehended poison, 


...-4n [rishman, with a heavy bundle on 
his shoulder, riding on the front of a horse- 
car, was asked why he did not set his bundle 
on the floor. He replied: “Be jabers, the 
horses have enough to drag me; and I'll carry 
the bundle.’’ 


..--Epigram on Miss Bread: 


“ While belles their lovely graces spread 
And fops around them fiutter, 
11! be content with my little Bread, 
And won't ask for any but her.” 


eee! What bronzht you to prison, my col- 
ored friend?” said a Yankee to a nigger, 
“Two constables, sah.” ‘Yes; but I mean 
had intemperance anything to do with it?’ 
Yes, sah; dey was bof of "em drunk.” 


....From the large reward asked for the re- 
turn of the stolen child, it is probable that. the 
abductors are laboring under the impression 
that itis a Rothschild instead of a Ross child 
they have in their power, 


....Sing Sing Official: ‘If, yon have any 
trade, prisoner, state it, and we'll put you to 
work at it.” Prisoner (just entered): “ Well, 
boss, I was brung up a bar-tender, and I'd 
like to go to work at that.” 


«...Tender-hearted persons who have read 
of the fierce raids of Texan steers through the 
streets of St. Louis will be pleased to learn 
from the market reports that “there is a better 
feeling in Texas cattle.” 


..--A Minnesota man has come to the con- 
clusion that grasshoppers cannot be killed. 
He caught one the other day and held it under 
water seven hours, but he was as frisky as ever 
when he came out. 


....It is ambiguously stated that no resident 
of Kasson, Mich., has ever lost a dollar by fire, 
and no resident bas ever had a dollar to lose. 


--»-Said an Irish justice to an obstreperous 
prisoner on trial: ‘ We want nothing but 
silence, and bat little of that.” 


..-- An Iowa editor recently announced that 
a certain patron of his was * thieving as usual.” 
It was written thriving, 


-...The man who courted an investization 
says it isn’t so good as an affectionate girl. 


-»+-NO professional man lives s0 much from 
band to mouth as a dentist. 


esee"* Doctor, is tight lacing injurious #* “Of ‘ 


corset is, Madam.” 


Ministerial Register, 
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BAPTIST. 

BARKER, Lb. B., late p:ineipal of the New 
Ilampton Institute, Fairfax, Vt., has been 
elected aaa of Leland Univ., New 
Orleans, La. 

poss ehh OrrIy, ord., July 17th., Plainfield, 
nd, 


BRONSON, 8. S,, of Wayne, called to Alva, 
Me. Accepts. l 

COON, James M., of Chicazo Theo. Sem., set- 
tled at Ist ch., Galena, II. 

GORMAN, S., Sparta, Wis., resigns. 

HOYT, D. W., of Newton Theo. Sem., ord. 
and inst., July 29tn, Amherst, Mass. 

HUTCHINSON, Joan 8., orl, July 22d, 
Windsor, Vt. 

JAMES, R.8., D.D., of Zanesville, O., appoint- 
ed professor of mathematics in Hillsdale 
Coll., Mich. 

KINCAID, W. J. M., called to Cortland, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, B. F., of Brunswick, Me., called 
to lst ch., Groton, Mass. Accepts. 

LECOMPEE, E. A, of Syracuse, N. Y., called 
to Worthen-st. ca., Lowell, Mass. 

MACTIAM, C. D. R., called to No. Scituate, 
Mass. 

MILLFR. J.8., 8d-st. cb., Williamsport, Pa., 
resigns. 

QUIK. Erastus, ord., July 2d, Terrytown, 
Penn. 

RUSH, Z. C., of Newnort, O., has been elected 
professor in Mt. Pleasant Institute, Pa. 

SHEAR, C. B., of Clayton, Mich., resigns. 

WILCOX, A. J., of Tom's River, N. J., called 
tn Mansfield, Ct. 

WILSON, W. II., ord., Jnly 22d, Latham, Il. 

WOODYARD, C. R., died at Serepta, W. Va. 

YOUNG. W.M..D D., of Woburn, Mass., called 
to Cincinnati, O. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BENNETT, W. P., Mason City, Ia., resigns. 

CUSHMAN, C. L.. Ludlow, Mass., resigns. 

DIXON, J. IT., of Malden, Ill., resigns, and ac- 
cepts a call to Ridgeway, Wis. 

GULICK, P. J., of Wonolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, bas removed to Kioto, Japan. 

HAZLEWOOD, WessTER, Stoneham, Mass., 
resigns. 

LAMB. G. C., of Yale Theo. Sem., called to 
Maywoo, Ill. Accepts. 

gees GeorGgE, inst., July 8th, Stanton, 

ch. 


SOUTIIWORTTI, E., Cresco, Iowa, resigns. 

WATERS, O. B., of Benzonia, supplies at Her- 
sey and Reed City for one year. 

WATERWORTH, J. A., of Cong, Inst., Not- 
ee Eng., ord., July 9th, Paw Paw, 


LUTHERAN. 
eeeat Te G., of Chatsworth, settled at Perry, 
i 


BERGSTRESSER, P., Taneytown, Md., re- 
signs. Leaves Oct. 27th. 
= U., inst., July 12th, No. Iillsdale, 


BROMER, A., inst., Paterson, N. J. 

CAMMERER, IL, inst., Decatur, Ia, 

GENSIKE, Travcortt, inst., Hortonville, Wis, 

GROSECLOSE, L. C., of Jonesboro, settled at 
Irving, Ill. 

MALBOTII, M., inst., Boeuf Creek, Mo. 

HECKEL, Jonn, of Knoxville, called to Ger- 
man ch., Nashville, Tenn. 

HOLLAND, G.W., of Pomaria, has been elected 
professor of ancient languages in Newberry 
Coll., Walhalla, 8. C, 

KOLBE, O., inst., Martinsville, N. Y. 

LIESMAN,_ 1., died at Newton, Ia., June 16th. 

LILLY, W. I1., of Gettysburg Theo. Sem., 
called to Bellefonte, Pa. Accepts. 

MENGES, J. I1., Union ch., York, Pa., resigns. 

RUODES, G. M., Columbia, Pa., resigns. 

SCHAEFFER, G. F., of Lutherville, Md., set- 
tled at Somerset, Pa. 

mrss G. A., inst., Monroe Co., 

ich. 

SPIEKER, G. F., called to Lancaster, Pa, 

THOMAS, C.. of Washington, D. C., has been 
elected professor of natural science in 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 

WEISEL, Cn. A., inst., Rochelle, N. Y. 

YOUNG, 8. W., Black Lake, N. Y., resigns, 

ZAPF, E., died in Fayette Co., Tex., Juve 22d. 

METHODIST. 

BROWN. Crartes L., died at Chariton, Mo., 
July 14th. 

BUSH, Cares, died at Bath, N. Y., July 234. 

COXE, J. C. W., resigns the principalship of 
the Conterence Seminary at Montpclier, Vt. 

DIXON, U. H., of Athens, has been elected 
professor of ancient languages and mathe- 
matics in Xenia Coll, O. 

FELLOWS, Natuanrer, of Worcester, has 
been elected principal of Wilbraham Acad- 
eny, Mass, 

GREEN, A_ L. P., D.D., died at Nashville, 
Tenn., July 15th, aged 66. 

HARD, C. P., of Western N. Y. Conference, 
has been appointed a missionary to India, 

LIT cLe. J.A., died at Lebavon, Mo,, July 

st. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARNUM, F. S, inst., July 19th, 1st ch., 
‘Thompsonville, Ct. 

BLAKE, J. ., ord. as evangelist, June 27th, at 
eben, N.C., settled at Vicksburg, 

isa. 

BLAKELY, Davin, of Steamboat Rock, settled 
at State Center, Ia. 

BURCTIARD, C. W., of Petroleam Center, Pa., 
acttled at Valley ch., Allegheny, Pa 

CREATL, Joun, settled at Neosho Falls, Kan. 














GARDINER. Ivem B., died July 23d, Brooke 
Iyn, N. Y. 
GUTELIUS, Fisner, of Union Theo. Sem., 
ord. and inst., July 30th, Moseow, N. Y. 
HERBERT, Joun, of Paterson, N. J., called: 
to German ch., Ebenezer, N. Y. Accepts. 

HUNT, Jou, died at Marion, O., June 19th, 
aged 77, 

IJAMS. Marrnew, ord. and inst., June 27th, at- 
McClintock’s, N. C. 

MACLISE, D., of New York, inst., July 30th, 
at Calvin ch., St. John, N. B 

McCARRELL, Josern J.. of Claysville, Pa., 
settled at Shelbyville, Ky. 

NELSON, Henry A, D. D., inst., July 29th 
Geneva, N. Y. 

REID, Jonn, of Lower Valley, called to 3d. ch. 
Paterson, N. J. 


SCOTT, Grorce K., inst., July 15th, Clarks- 
7a. 


urg, W. V 
THOMPSON, R. R., of Weehawken, settled at 
Oak Ridge, N. J. 
WINTERS, Davin, inst., July 19th, Westmin-. 
ster ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WYCKOFF, Samvet, Peru, Ind. Resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. i 
ABRAMS, Arsert C., settled at Grace ch., 
Tlonesdale, Pa, 
BAKER, F. M., Grace ch., Richmond, Va., re- 
siens, 
BATES, Crrvs §., ord. as priest, Gambier, O. 
BENTON, M. M.,, Jr., Summit, N. J., resigns. 
BOARDMAN, Wituiam 8., Camden, N. J., re- 
sigos. 

BRADIN, J. W., Jn., of St. Stephen’s, Brook-. 
lyn, called to Flatbush, L. I. Accepts. 
BUCTIANAN. A, of Cincinn:ti, O., settled at: 

Bayonne, N. J. 
ee nl ILL, Epson B., ord. as priest, Gambicr, 
ilo. 
COLTINS, ‘WV. T1., Vergennes and Middlebury, 
Vt, resizns. 
CORNELL, T. F.. called to Ch. of Mediator, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Accepts. 
DORSEY, J. O.. of Oakland and Deer Pond,, 
- g ttld at St. John’s Parish (Oxon Will. 
P.-0.), Md. 
FERGUSON, J. DuDLey, called to St. James’s,. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Accepts. 
FITZHUGI, Georae §S., settled at White- 
marsh Parish (Trappe P.-O.), Md. 
GOODWIN, Danret, of Wickford, R. I., called 
to Dedham, Mass. Accepts. 
KENDRICK, J. M., Leavenworth, Kan., ro- 
signs. 
LEW1S, 8S. Seymour, of Bainbridge, resigns 
and is called to Yonkers, N. Y. 
LUSK, Wriutam, Jr., Niles, Mich., resigus. 
Leaves Oct. Ist. 2 
MICON, R. W., called to Kittanning, Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 
MOORE, Georce C., ord. as priest, Mt. Holly, 
N. J., July 22d. 
SCHUBERT, W. A., settled at St. Luke's 
Parish (Chur-h Will P.-O.), Md. 
SKINNER. G. M., of Marine Ciry, resiens, and 
accepts a call to Mount Clemens, Mich. 
TOTTEN, Ricuarp, Jeffersonville, Ind., re- 
signs. 
WILLIAMS, Tuomas G., Beverly, N. J., re- 
signs. 
ZIEGLER, Patt, ord. as deacon, July 19th, at 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BLACK, 8S. M., Un. Presb., called to Summit, 
Pa. 


CARDEN, R.G., Cumb. Presb., died at Mt. 
Z on, IL, Jacy 26th. _ 

CHAPIUS, Apo.pne Francis Xavier, R. C., 
ord., July 15th, New Orleans, La, 

CONNERY, M.P., R.C., ord., July 19th, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

CRAWFORD, L. 1, Un. Presb., North Sandy, 
Pa., resigns. 

CROSBY, O. K., Untv., of Fulton, called to 2d 
ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 

CUNNINGHAM, A, M., D.D., Presb. (So.), of 
Franklin, Tenn., settled at Aberdeen, Miss, 

DENGLER, James W.G., Ref. (Ger.), called 
to Sellersville, Pa. Accepts. 

DINWIDDIE, Wm., Presb. (So.), of Lexinz- 
ton, Ky., called to 2d ch., Alexandria, Va. 
Accepted, 

ECKMAN. Jotivs, Hebrew, died at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., July 5th. 

ELDERDICE, Jonn, Meth. Prot., died at 
Finksburg, Md., July 9th. 

FORRESIER, J. E., D. D., Univ., of Chicago, 
Jll., called to Ch. of Redeemer, Newserk, 

GIRARDEAU, J. L., D.D., Presb. (S0.), of 
Charleston, 8. C., called to Ist ch., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

HOFFMAN, P., Ev. Ass’n, died at D& Plaines, 
Til., July 17th. 

HUTCHISON. S. M., Un. Presh., died at Nor- 
wich, O., July Lith, aged 48, ; 

IRVINE, R., D.D., Presb. (So.), of Augusta, 
Ga., called to 4th Un. Presb. ch., Allezhe- 
ny, Pa, 

KNOCKERNICK, Wencesravs, R.C., ord, 
July 17th, Allegheny, Pa. 

MICKLE, R. A., Presb., (80.), of Newberry, 
8. C., settled at Cuthbert, Ga. 

PRIEST, 8. R., Unit., Littleton, Mass., resigns. 

SCHROEDER, A., Ref. (Ger.), Freeport, LL, 
resins. me 

STRICKLER, G. B., Presb. (So.), of Tickling 
Spring, Va., called to Lexington, Ky. 

TUCKER, C. E., Unlv., of Biddeford, Me., 

ealled to New Haven, Conn. 

VOGL, Cnarues A., R. C., of Auburn, N. ¥., 
settled at German eh., Newark, N. J. 

VOISSEM, Peter Josern, R.C., died at Paris, 
Wis., Julv 14th, aged 90. 

WRIGHT, NaTuax B., Univ., Amesbury, 
Mass., resi,n8, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishere for all volumes received, The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works Jor fur- 
ther notice. 

Since we desire to make this list a perfectly accurate 
Liblingraphical record of the books which reach us 
aeek by week, publishers are particularly requested to 
indicate the price of each volume sent us by nail or 
messenger. 














DANA'S GEOLOGY.* 


A XEW cdition of Dana’s Manual of Ge- 
glogy las recently been published by 
Messrs. [vison, Blukeman, Taylor & Co., of 
this city. It contai:zs considerably more 
matter than the first edition and has been 
so far angmented and changed that it may 
be considered almost a new book, The 
publication of the first edition of the 
Manual murked a new era in American 
geology, and it has been a standard of ref- 
erence, constantly used since. But time, 
which changes all things, has greatly im- 
paired its value; for, while the book has 
stood still, the science of geology bas been 
eminently progressive, and the best books 
of ten years ago are now quite behind the 
ace. But the same master hand which 
compiled the first edition has been diligently 
employed in the preparation of this, and 
we find on almost every page evidence of 
the incefatigable industry, the sagacity, and 
conscientiousness which are Prof. Dana’s 
characteristics, 2and which bare enabled 
him to do so much in science and to do it 
so exceedingly well. 

The changes which have been made in 
the first edition are for the most part those 
of simple additions, such as form the record 
of the important discoveries in or bearing 
on geology which Lave been made curing 
the lust ten years. Most intelligent per- 
sons have known something of the geolog- 
ical surveys of our states and territories in 
the West, and have heard or read some de 
scription of the wonderful creatures which 
have been discovered inthe Cretaceous and 
Tertiary strata of the region beyond the 
Mi-sissippi. In many other parts of the 
world nearly as much activity bas been dis- 
plived as in the United States, and in some 
instances with searcely less interesting re- 
sults, Chemistry and physics, astronomy, 
biolory, and archrology have cach contrib- 
uted semethit g to geology within tbe lust 
ten years; and In some instances these con- 
tributions have been not only of great im- 
portance, but almost revolutionary. This 
still youthful science is xdvancing so rapid- 
Iv that it is Ike the schoolboy who so soon 
outzrows his dress. It fits him well when 
made, but before it is worn out is all too 
small, Tt is no reproach to the first edition 
of the “ Manual of Geology ” that it must 
now be superseced by another, fez it is the 
sidcest of the many sad facts in life that 
all things grow old. This is as true of books 
as persons; and however much the autlior 
dreams ot immortality, he must generally 
be content tobe simply a stepping-stone by 
which others—perbaps largely through his 
belp—are enabled to carry his investigations 


go much further than he that both he and 


Lis labors will be superseded and forgotten 

Some of the most important changes 
whch the volume before us exhibits will be 
briefly noted. The general arrangement 
of the matcrials chosen for the first edition 
{s retained in this. The volume is divided 
into four parts—viz.: I, Physiographic Ge- 
ology ; Ll, Lithological Geology; III, Iis- 
torical Gcology ; 1V, Dynamical Geology. 
Of these tle first remains nearly unchanged 
from the first edition. “In Part 1], which 
treats of recks and the minerals which 
make rocks, there are also but few changes, 
the most noticeable one being the change 
of termination in all the rock names ending 
in ite to yte. This is done to avoid con- 
founding the raines of rocks with those of 
minerals which have the same termination 
Whether this innovation will be generally 
acceptedand all the -world will consent to 
write granite granyte remains to be scen; 
but as the evil it is proposed to remedy is 
not a serious one, it is a little doubtful 
whether Prof. Dana's example will be gen- 
era'ly iolluwed. ‘In Part Iff (Wstorical 


© MANUAL OF GroLoGY; treating of the Princt- 
Pes of the Science with spectal reference to Amer- 
icun Gevlogical H'story. By JAMES D. DANA. Second 
edition, ‘New York: Lvisun, Blukemaa, Taylor & Co. 
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Geology) thechanges made are quite numer- 
ous and the additions important. Of tbe 
former the most radical are seen in the ge- 
ological column (p.42), where the Laurentian 
aud Ifuronien rocks, the base of the series, 
known beretofore as Azoic or Eo; vig, are 
called the Archean or ancient rocks. No 
reason is given for this change, and it may 
be questioned whether it. was wise to add to 
the difficulty of the learner by giving a new 
name to an old thing which already had 
bames enough. 

The Lower Silurian strata are grouped 
into three periods—viz.: (1st), the ‘ Pri- 
mordial or Cambrian,” composed of the Aca- 
dian and Potsdam groups; (2d), the Cana- 
dian—a new term—made to include the 
Calciferous, Quebec, and Chazy; and, 
(3:11), the Trenton period, which includes the 
Trenton, Utica, and Cincinnati epochs, the 
latter forming the summit of the Lower 
Silurian. It will be noticed that in this 
arrangement the term IIudson River is 
suppressed, Cincinnati being substituted 
for it. This is on some accounts to be re- 
gretted, as the Utica and Hudson River 
rocks in New York are so closely united 
that they hardly deserve to be considered 
as distinct groups, the only characteristic 
fossils of the Utica being graptolites; and 
the Cincinnati group of Obio represents 
Mudson River, Utica, and in part, at least, 
the Trenton rocks of New York. 

In the Upper Silurian the’ classification 
remains rs before, except that tbe Oris- 
kany sandstone is transferred from the 
Devoninn to the Lower Silurian. This 
change also will hardly be adopted with- 
out better reasons being given for it than 
those furnished by Prof. Dana. 


In the Laurentian rocks no discoveries of 
great importance have been made since the 
publication of the first edition. The organ- 
ic nature of Eozoon is still contested, and 
no other fossils have been found with it. 
From the abundance of graphite, limestone, 
and apatite in this formation, itis evident, 
however, that abundant life accompanied 
its deposition, and any day may witness 
the discovery of distinct organic forms in it. 

In the Muronian of Newfoundland Mr. 
Billings has discovered two smull fossils, 
whicb, if we exclide Evzson, are the oldest 
traces of abimal life yet found on this con- 
tinent. In speaking of the beginning of life 
on the globe, Prof. Dana says (p. 161): ‘It 
was life in its simplest or most elemental 
condition—systemless life—since neitber of 
the four grand systems of the animal king- 
dom was distinctly indicated.” This state- 
ment may be said to he probably or con- 
jecturally true; but up to the present time 
it is supported by no proof, as we real'y 
know nothing by observation of the begin- 
nings of lifeontheglohe. In the Cambrian 
rocks of the British Islands, which contain 
the first forms of life found there and which 
are supposed to be the equivalents of our 
Iluronian and Acadian groups, a great 
number of fossils have been found. These 
include mollusks, crustaceans, worms, pro- 
tozoans, and plants. A similar fauna is 
found in the oldest fossilifercus rocks of 
Sweden and Bohemia. Over one hundred 
species of trilobites form part of it, and 
some of them are two feet in length—the 
jargest known. 

In our American primordial rocks many 
new fossils have been recently discovered, 
only part of which are, however, mentioned 
hy Prof. Dana. The most interesting of these 
are those discovered in the hills back of 
Troy by Mr. Ford, and those collected in 
Utuh and Nevada by King and Gilbert. 
An important fact connected with the 
primordial is that reported by Pumpelly 
and Irving—viz., that the copper-bearing 
rocks of Lake Superior lie. between the 
Potsdam and the Huronian and are most 
covformable to the latter. The most strik- 


‘ing new facts cited by Dana in regard \to 


the Acadian group is the identification ofa 
portion of the Stockbridge,limestone ef the 
Green Mountains. with the Chazy; the 
reference to the Quebec group of the slates 
on the east of the Hudson at end above 
Poughkeepsie; and the identification of the 
Quebec group in Idaho, by Bradley; to 
which he might have added its recognition 
jn Wyoming by Comstock and at El Paso 
by Jenny. 

By Dana the rocks which form Mt. Wash- 
ington, the Taconic range, Gruylock, etc., 
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are supposed to be of Lower Silurian age 
and the equivalents of the [udson River or 
Cincinnati series; but of this conclusive 
evidence bas not yet been obtained. 


The discussion of the Upper Silurian is 
much more full and satisfactory in the last 
than in.the former edition, and some errors 
formerly committed are now corrected; bot 
the explanation of the origin of the gypsum 
in the Salina group given in the first edition 
{attributing it to the action of acidulated 
water on limestone) is, however, retained, 
and now, as heretofore, will prove unsatis- 
factory to most geologists. 

In the description of the Devonian sys- 
tem the points,of special interest are the 
transfer of the Oriskany to the Upper 
Silurian, already mentioned, and the notices 
to the discovery of gigantic fossil fishes in 
Ohio by Newberry, ani the varied fossil 
flora in the Devonian rocks of Canada, New 
York, etc., by Dawson. In describing the 
Catskill: formation, the misstatement of 
the first edition—that the Catskill Mount- 
ains are mainly composed of Catskill rocks, 
“here having a thickness of 2,000 or 3,000 
feet "—is repeated in the new edition; while 
it is now well known that they are made 
up of strata of the age of the Chemung. 

Tbechapter on the Carboniferous seems 
to have been entirely rewritten and is cer- 
tainly much improved. The origin and 
formation of coal is fully treated, while the 
many important additions to the flora and 
fauna of the coal-measures are reported and 
iliustrated. Among these latter should be 
mentioned the numerous crustaceans and 
insects found at Morris, III. 

In the chapter on the Jurassic and Tri- 
assic comparatively little has been added to 
what was before known in regard to the 
rocks and fossils of these groups in Ameri- 
ca. It will be noticed, however, that Teler- 
peton Elginense, formerly referred to the 
Devonian, isnow relegated to its true position 
in the Trias; also that a figure is given of 
Archeopteryz, the strange bird from the 
lithographic slates of Solenhofen. 

lo the, description of the Cretaceous we 
find a brief record of the important discov- 
eries that have been made of vertebrate 
remains in the Cretaceons of the Far West, 
by Cope and Marsh, and among tbese the 
remarkatle toothed birds described by the 
latter ; also the remains of Pterodactyls—! be 
first discovered in America—dvscribed by 
Marsh, the largest having an expanse of 
wing of twenty-five feet. 

The chapter on the Tertiary is consider- 
ably expande:! and includes notices of some 
of the huge and wonderful mammals ob 
tained from the Eocene of the West, and 
described by Leidy, Marsh, and Cope; also 
notices of the very interesting facts given 
by Marsh in regard to the fossil horses of 
America. ; 

The great Lignite deposits of the West 
are for the most part, placed by Dina in the 
Tertiary, and he has established to receive 
them a “Lignitic epoch” in the Eocene 
period. The welght of evidence is, how- 
ever, strongly in favor of their being 
Cretaceous. 

In treating of the. ice period, Prof. Dana 
gives the results of his studies of the glacial 
phenomena of New England, and presents 
a better discussion of the whole phenomena 
of the Quaternary than can be found any- 
where else within the same space. 

Part IV (Dynamical Geology) is devoted 
to a consideration of the physical features 
of the earth and the forces by which they 
have been produced. Here Prof. Dana bas 
collected and arranged the important gen- 
eralizations in regard to the physics of the 


»globe which he has from time to time pub- 


lished and which form. bis most original 
and important contributions to the science 
of geology. 

In this brief review it bas necessarily 
been. impossible to do more than notice 
some of the most conspicuous changes and 
additions which distinguish this from the 


_ former edition of the “‘ Manual of Geology,” 


The book is crowded with facts from begin- 
ning to end—facts so closely pacxed, in- 
deed, that their asrancement is sometimes 
obscured. The author has evidently suf- 
fered from the embarras de richesse; and his 
reviewer, and it is to be feared his reader, 
will,share in this embarrassment. Still it 
is a vast storehouse of knowledge, and will 


| be an invaluable—it may be even ssid indis- 
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pensable—help to every one who desires {¢ 
know avything of Anicrican geology. 
I 


+++-The “Leisure Hour Series” of ITenry 

Holt & Co. is being selected with euch judl- 

cious care that it has now grown to be in itself 
an evtertaining little library, and not a few of 

the very best of recent novels have been put 

into its tasteful and now familiar drab covers. 

The last issue is an anonymous English novel 

of German musical life—or, rather, of the life af 
a German prima donn7and her composer-lover— 

and is called Alcestis. Good novels having 
m~sic as their undertone are none too many in 
English and American literature; while the 
very difficulty of the subject apparently detora 
most people, save Mr. Charles Barnard, from 
writing poor ones. The present story is a sad 
but well written one, its merits being distinctly 
above the average, although we can think of 
at. least one Americau novel on the same gen 

eral subject—“ Llonor May” —to which it is uot 
much superior. The final tale of the self- 
denial to which Lisa so nobly submitted ip 
order to cheer Josquin's last days is a very 
sorrowful one; but the beauty of the 
act makes the reader turn the closing 
pages of the novel without positive 
pain. Another new novel on our table 
is The Living Link (Harper & Brothers), by 
James De Mille, the publication of which in 
Harper’s Magazine has just been finished. In 
the writing of his many books it is certain that 
Professor De Mille, whether or no he is becom- 
ing less entertaining and bright. is losing noth- 
ing of his love for the sensati »nul, which is more 
apparent than ever in this novel; and, while we 
must say that those who liked **The Vodze 
Club"? and **The American Baron” will not 
enjoy The Living Link so well, we ean confident- 
ly recommend i! to the readers of “ Th2 Com- 
edy of Terrors,’’ as proof that the author's 
powers have not gone into hopeless decadence. 
The illustrations are by W. L. Sheppard. 


«-»e-A volume of substantial and practica 
value is Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond's M ning /n- 
dustry of the States and Territories of the Rocky 
Mountains (J. B. Ford & Co.), which consists of 
the report made in 1873 by Dr. Raymond, as: 
United States Commissioner of Mining Statis- 
ties, to the Secretary of tae Treasury. The: 
first portion of the bovk, occupying some 
three Hundred of its octavo pages, is devoted 
toa detailed examination in order of te min- 
ing industry of California, Nevada, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Arizona; the scedénd part, occu- 
pying the bulx of the rest of the book, con- 
tains accounts of various metallurgica: pro 
cesses; and finally are some misc-:llaneous 
statistics, descriptions of mining machinery, 
ete. Dr. Raymond has relied to some ex.ent 
upon the co-operation of professional men and 
citizens in the preparation and perfection of 
his report ; and to them he gives very venerous 
credit, finding in their labors “checring ev! 
dence of the esteem which the intellizent poy 
ulation of the country has come to entertain 
for the endcavors of the Government to ascist 
at once the general welfare and the spe~iaJ 
prosperity of mining and metallurgical arts b? 
the diffusion of correct information.”” A vzen- 
eral ceological map of the United States and 
maps of the Placer and Eldorado mining region 
in California and the State Creek Basin in tie 
same state are given and the illustrations are 
numerous. 


--eeA conscientious effort toward a recon- 
struction of the system of Christian doctrine 
is made by Samuel Lee in The Bible Reqained 
(Lee & Shepard). Mr. Lee believes that retig- 
fous trath admits of a scientific statem-nt; 
but he thinks that the statemen's of fo-mer 
generations do not represent the thought of 
our tiase and that there is need of a revision 
of our dogmatic theories. Ile holds to the 
Givine authority of the Bible and to the 
divinity of Christ and salvation through faith 
jn him, as well as to many others of those 
doetrines which are commonly regarded as cs- 
sential to Evangelical faith; but he has freely 
exércised his own reason in the interpretation 
of Scripture, and tke results which he reaches 
are not always in harmony with the orthodox 
creeds. His views of the fall and its results, of 
the antediluvian ehronology, of the person 
and work of Christ, and of the various ques- 
tions of eschatology show some divergence 
from the old paths; in part of which we can 
follow him, and in others of which we cannot. 
He is not always felicitous in his rhetoric ; but 
he is evidently an independent and courageous 
thinker, and such work as hehas been trying 
to do is work that in some departments of tho- 
ology greatly needs to be done, 


eeee-The second volume of the American 
Railroad Manual, compiled and edited by Ed- 
ward Vernon and published by the American 
Railroad Manual Company, New York, has 
just appeared. It isa quarto volume of seven 
hundred and twenty pages, with numerous 
railway maps showing the routes of railroads 
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‘in the several states, and with a copious index 
to guide the reader in his study of any partic- 
ular road: The roads are classified by the 
states in which they are located, which is an 
improvement upon the ‘“‘ Manual” by H. V. Poor. 
An instructive editorial introduction precedes 
the detailed history of railroad companies, As 
& book of reference for railway statistics and 
4s an aid to those who wish to be informed as 
to the condition of particular roads or to 
study the general subject of railway literature 
this Manwal will be found valuable. The ma- 
terials seem to have been gathered with scrupu- 
lous care to attain the utmost exactness as to 
facts and figures up to the date of publication. 


----Syrian Home-Life (Dodd & Mead) is a 
book compiled by Rey. Isaac Riley from ma- 
terials furnished by Dr. H. H. Jessup, of 
Beirut, and it forms a sort of supplement to 
or second volume of Dr. Jessup’s “The Wo- 
men of the Arabs,’’ also edited by Mr. Riley. 
In preparing that book, the compiler explains, 
a third of the manuscript was left out and 
this omitted material, rearranged and consid- 
erably rewritten, has been made into the pres- 
ent volume, a chapter on the civil war of 
1860 in Lebanon baving been added from Dr. 
Jessup’s newspaper letters and reports to the 
‘American Board. The book is a very interest- 
fing one, and we could make many a long and 
steadable quotation from its chapters, as the 

‘ single passage we have already copied will at- 
‘test; butitis better to recommend the work 
: as @ whole to the attention of our readers, 

who will find pleasurable profitin almost all 
' of its pages. The mechanical execution is 
- good, as are two of the three wood-cuts. 


..-Healthand Education (D. Appleton & Co.), 
Canon Kingsley’s new book, is made upto a 
considerable extent of lectures and addresses 


delivered in one place and another; and while | 


its several chapters are not, therefore, ‘botind 
together by very close links, they'make up a 
, volume whose general tenor is well described 
by its title. Of-all English clergymen Charles 
Kingsley, who originated, we Believe, the since 
popular expression “ muscular Christianity,” 
is parétetitarly well-fitted to treat of the well- 
being Wf 'men’s bodies; and in the portions of 
wits Wook under the heads of “ The Science of 
Meilth;”’“*The Two Breaths” (a lecture on 
wentilation), #nd ‘‘ Nausicaa in London,” for 
uunstance, can be found much that is wise and 
tprofitable. ‘Of more general tone are *‘ Thrift,’» 
*** Heroism,” “Superstition,” and ‘Science’; 
rwhile the book closes with three papers on 
sGeorge Buchanan, Rondelet, and Vesalius re- 
espectively. 


.... The Venerable Mayhews and the Aboriginal 
. Indians of Martha’s Vineyard (American Tract 
Society, New York) is the title of a little vol- 
i ume edited by Dr. William A. Hallock, hon- 
. orary secretary of the society which publishes 
tthe book. Dr. Hallock has taken for the 
foundation of his labors Rev. Experience May- 
' hew’s ‘‘ Indian Converts,’’ published in London 
i in 1727, selecting from that work. thirty-five of 
the ninety-four narratives which composed it. 
Prefixed to these hundred and twenty-five 
pages are biographical sketches of the five 
Mayhews—Governor Thomas and_ Revs, 
Thomas, Jr., John, Experience, and Zechariah. 
It is well to have these important records of 
early missionary zeal preserved, and the little 
volume, thanks to the generosity of its ediior 
and his venerable companion, Moses Allen, has 
been published at a very moderate cost. The 
frontispiece is a spirited drawing by Darley. 


..-.In The Mode of Man’s Immortality, J.B. 
Ford & Co., the Rev. T. A. Goodwin, A. M., 
confutes the common theory of a bodily resur- 
rection. The question to which Paul replies in 
the fifteenth of First Corinthians—‘t How are 
the dead raised up and with what. body do they 
come ?” —is the question that he tries to answer; 
and, while he succeeds in showing that the no- 
tions of most Christians are somewhat vague 
and inconsistent, he is not so successful in his 
constructive work. If Paul should read his 
book, he would not, we presume, answer. his 
inquiry quite so bluntly as he answered the 
querist in bis epistle, for. the manners of men 
are rather more forma] now than inthe olden 
time ; nevertheless, we are quite certain that 
the apostle would intimate in a very decided 
way his lack of confidence in Mr. Goodwin’s 
theory. 


....Messrs. J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. 
8B. Greenough have added to their class- 
ical series the first volumé of an edition 
ot The Poems of Virgil (Ginn Brothers), there 
being contained in it the Bucolics: and the 
first six books of the Aneid, with notes and a 
brief biography of the poet. The references 
are tothe grammars of Allen and Greenough 
and Gildersleeye, and the principles which have 
guided the editors in previous volumes haye 
been carried ont in this. The paper and.type 
are pleasures to the eye. The arithmetical 
‘series of Dr. William G, Peck has been com- 
pleted by the publication of a Complete Arith- 
mietic, Theoretical and Practical (A. 8. Barncs & 








| Co.), in which principles have been simply and 


clearly stated and useless matter carefully 
omitted. 


..-How Marjory Helped (Lee & Shepard) was 
selected by the Ladies’ Commision on Sunday- 
school books, of Boston, as the book deserving 
the award of an offered prize of $250. Itis a 
good story for girls and deserves the honor be- 
stowed upon it. Between the inside and out- 
side of the volume there is a disagreement 
which reminds one of the difficulty which once 
led the Irishman’s wife to choose for her abode 
the inside of her dwelling and to give her hus- 
band the remainder of the establishment. Turn- 
ing to the title-page, we learn that the story is 
called ‘How Marjory Helped,” and that its 
author is ‘‘M. Caroll.” The cover -is of a dif- 
ferent opinion, however, since it enfolds a tale 
by “M. Carroll,” entitled ‘How Margery 
Helped.” 


...-Lnto the Rev. D. Y. Heisler’s Gift Book for 
the Million (Ref. Church Publication Board) it 
is not necessary for the critic to look any 
further than the title-page. Upon that page 
the author tells us that it is made up of 
“‘life-pictures of the prodigal son,” and that 
itis ‘‘genial, searching, and kind.’’.-Jf the 
author’s judgment is to be trusted, we have no 
need to read his book; if his judgment 
is not to be trusted, we do _ not 
want to read it. For this device of his, by 
‘which criticism is prevented, both in the ancient 
and modern acceptation of the term, we desire 
to thank him. If other authors would but 
follow his example, the work of the critic in 
these dog days would be greatly lightened. 


-...In neat form, and apparently from En- 
gilish plates, Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have 
published a translation by D. M. Aird of Victor 
Hugo's The Rhine; a Tour from Paris to Mayence 
by the way of Aixz-la-Chapelle. Le Rhin was first 
published in 1842, after the author’s literary rep. 
utation was thoroughly established. It isimpos- 
sible for a man s0 individual as Victor Hugo ever 
to be very variable, whether he treats of the lord- 
ly Rhine orof the dirty Parisian gamin ; and we 
think it more than likely that chapter xiv of this 
book has before this been the cause of innocent 
merriment among those who do not admire 
Hugo; butit is not too late to read and enjoy 


many things in so interesting and original a lit- 
tle work by a great man. 
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MEMOIRS OF J. Q. ADAMS. 
Edited by Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 8v0_ 
With Portrait. Vols. I and II now ready. Extra 
cloth. Each $5. 


“ Contains more matter. of bistorical.interest_than 
the memoir of am f other public man extant. ”*— Balti~ 
more America 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
AUGUST BOOK-LIST 


Cc. ag al ean ee ARCTIC ADVENT. 
RES. ctic Experiences: containing 
rge B. i 's Wonderful a the aa ‘oe, 
a History of the Polaris Pa ‘ise of 
the Ti Rescue 


ress, an le 

To which is udded a Enecal Arctic oe tee 

Edited by E. VALE BLAKE. With Map and numer- 
ous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELO. The 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld, A‘ivocate of 








irty 2 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “The of 
he Dutch Republic. ‘oer History of the United Neth- 
erlands,” etc. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Bvo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley’s 
“ Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. 
e Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and 
Adventures in the the Unexplored pepions o 1 of the Cen- 
ter of a. By _ Dr. GEorG 
SCHWEIN Lg. by ELLEN E. ER. 
With an fareies tion by WINWOOD READE. Illus- 
trated by about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made 
Boar ines Author and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
oth 


STANLEY’S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
ye og any sete: a Story of Two British Cam- 
ns in Af By HENRY M.STANLEY. With 

ps and fiiustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3.£0. 


S UNDER THE TREES, Under the 
Pires.) BY SAMU EL IRENAZUS PRIME. Crown 8vo, 
oth 7 


TALMAGE’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells va Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
y T. Witt TALMAGE. With a Picture of _the 
New Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, *cloth. $2. (Unt- 
_ = the First and Second Series of ‘Talmage’s 
ermons. 


ARPER’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVEL. 
Hts IN EUROPE, AND TH AST: 


nd, Germany 
reece, Switzerland, 


rp°r's 
of the Riseand ig X of 
ree Vols., 12mo 
r Vol, (the Vole tol sold 
one, ‘similar Bind- 


the Paris Commune.” In 
Leather, Pocketbook Form, $3 
eee ll or, the Three Vols, 
ing, 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFER 
ENCE, 1873. History, Essays, Orations, and 
other Documents of the Sixth General Conference 
of the Eva et ey! held in New York, Oc- 
tober 2d—12th, Edited by Rev. Panay pears, 
D.D., 3 Rev. ne TREN ZUS IME, With Por- 
traits of Rev. Messrs. Pronier, calaaan and Cook, 
prion cecea: sed. 8vo, Clotn, nearly 800 pages, $6; 
Sheep, $7; Half Calf, $8.50, 


NORDHOFE'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
ae California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
CH. ES NORDHOFF, Laer of “California: for 
He alth, “hicacure. and Residence,” etc., etc. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. 
1.0.” 


Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1; Cloth, 


Miss BRADDON’S thin at at the Flood. 8vo., Paper, 
7% cents. pis) 

ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss MULLOCK’S My Mother and ~ Mlustrat ed 
ima, Cloth, $1.50; 8vo, shisha 50 cents. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPR’S I Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper 
50 cents. 


BENEDICT'S John Worthington’s Name. 8yvo0, Pa- 
per, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. mo, Cloth, $1.75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TALBOT’S Through Fire # and Water. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cen’ 


‘PAYN’S At Her Mercy. Bro, Paper, 50 cents. 


BULWER’S Parisians. “ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50; 8vo, Paper, $1. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. ~ By the Author of “ St. 
eres, fe Jeanie’ 8 ag Life,” “ Meta’s Faith, % 
ete. 0, Paper, 50 


BLACK’S A Princess of ‘Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. (HARPER’s LI- 
ana EDITION.) 


Now vie The New a apa” .—The Woman iu 
White. one Miss Finch.—Man_ and Wife.—The 
Dead —Basi).—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No — e.—Armadale.—Queen of Hearts.— 


My ‘Siiscellantes. — 
l2mo, Cloth, $1.50 eac: 


ith Dlustrations. 

tt” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





a” HARPER’sS CATALOGUE mailed free on recetpt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN Square, N. Y. 


$1.50---THE ‘NURSERY. 


for readers. SU- 
PERBLY | ILLUSTRATED. —— 
: + EAS ba ng for little children, just 





lished. Price, cents, Sent by mail on receip' 
. SHOREY, Publisher. 
7 ' 498 Oinrowne d strect, 3 Howton. 





J. 4" MOUTON. Importer‘ of Rare and and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp far catalogue. 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA. 
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scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City,. 
NOW READY: 
ANECDOTE BIOCRAPHIES 
of 


THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


BRIC-A-BRAG SERIES, 


PER:ONAL REMINISCENCES 
of 
Famous Poets and Novelists, Wits and Humorists, 
Artists, Actors, Musicians, and the like. 
Edited by 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
“ Infinite riches in a little room.”—Marlowe, 





ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHIES 


THACKERAY & DICKENS, 


1 vol. sq. 12mo, beautifully bound in extra cloth, black 
and gilt, $1,50. 

This volume of the Bric-a-Brac Series is not only 
one of absorbing interest, it is a valuable and perma. 
nent addition to our literature. Nolife of Thackeray 
has ever been published, nor is tt probable that any 
will be during the life of his daughters. The biogra. 
phy of Dickens bas been written, but only from Mr, 
Forster’s standpoint. Here, then, we have the most 
complete picture yet given of Thackeray, while both 
he and Dickens are described as they impressed them. 
selves upon their most intimate friends and under 
every possible circumstance of unrestrained social 
intercourse. The reminiscences, sketches, and anew 
dotes here gathered together give a much more vivid 
and truthful pictvre of these two great popular 
authors than can possibly be had from any formal 
biography, and this volume will therefore be valued 
accordingly. 


NOW READY, THE FOURTH THOUSAND 
of the initial volume of the series. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 


By CHORLEY, PLANCHE, AND YOUNG. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO, 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 
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EDUCATION 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


agen YOUNG pa stray hg Mass. Known 
trons in all parts o: e Union for sogecior 

a ties and rare beaut; 4 aon? brity of | 
REV. C. V. BP ‘R, Principal. Principal. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department of rage tg La University.) 
rhe regular annual OURO of 
open on ESD. 
course, two six 1 onian aa Ay adents Cg 
mitted to the Senior Class, on Gxomtnanion. ho test 
cation on or before October ition. & 
second year, po ee Ra ea 
"Por "GM STRW ART Dean of Law Faculty 
n w 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY, 
LEICESTER, MASS. 
English and Classtcal Courses, Music, French, and 
Pell Foose opens moe 4 25th, 1874. 


0. AVERILL, Principal. 
Jos. MURDOCK, Secre esclary. 
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FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Well-selected Course of Study. 
Thorough Teaching. 
Eight Departments. 
Twenty-eight Teachers. 
in Vocal and Instru- 


Elocution, 
work,. rene wainting,, 


Fall Term comeneuces September ‘Oth, 
nd to the President, Rev lc. PERS SHING, 
D.D., Pitesburaty Pa.,, fora Gitulonus. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd 
There is no charge for rent or tuition. Good board 
in the boarding club costs about $3 per week. The 
students’ rooms ate furnished and in good order. 
Students who nee aid receive it from the funds of 
the Seminary and from the other customary sources. 

Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., will be Legis chai 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and } Pastoral T —ay |! 
Thursday evening, September 3rd. Addresses 
Rev. 8. G. Brown, D.D., and Professor Johnson. 

W.J. a, Clerk of Faculty. 
UBURN, NEW YORK. 








THWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
L catiege of Literature and Science. Dean, D. Bon- 


me * College of Technology. Dean, Oo. MaRcy, LI LL. D. 
» Gott ieee © of Literature an 
College of 7 of pheclogy (Garret Biblical’ Institute). 


ba Gotte eof ry lene. he e BooTH, LL.D. 
VI. Col. oss Dean, N.S. Bee A.M., M. D. 
. r, 0. MAYO. 

pal, H. F. Fisk. 
Colleges 3 and Schools open Sept. 16th. For particulars 
address President FOWLER, Evanston, Llinois. 


WOMAN'S | MEDICAL. «f COLLEGE 


128 SECOND AVENU ORK. 
Winter Session opens first Muesaay in iy Bi Stu- 
dents can attend the cliniques at llevue Hospital 
and = City Depeaeeris. For Catalogs ok etc., ad- 
dres: EMILY ACKWELL, Sec’y. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

THE next college year will begin September 10th. 
The a advantages for a college education are 
offered under circumstances pooeeeees favorable and 
on terms unusually moderate. Addre: 

REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, LLD., 
Middletown, Conn. 


KIMBALL URION ACADEMY 
RIDEN, N. H. 
The Fall Term a this institution in the Male and 
Female Departments will open August 26th, 1874. 
Rev. L. A. AUSTIN, Principal. 


LOGAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 
This Boarding and Day School for Ladies, situated 
1909 Vine street, Philadelphia, will be reopened Sep- 
aera iil. MISS 8. A. SCULL, 
MISS. J. SINDELL, { Principals. 
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INCHAM UNIVERSITY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Le Roy, Genesee Co., New York, 


very eat facilites for todern eat eas 
very best facilities for Mo nguages a 
also for Music, under the yy ok . ria s. P. 
Cary and Prof. Henri aa yh.» sy ‘and for 
Drawing and Batatine t in its ve ariment of Art 
employs the BEST TEACH 
pe jerates Thirty th 2 Pa ing 
e rty-nin ar opens ° . For 
; ety en int wen pens Sep 


Rev. W. L. PARSONS, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open on equal terms to persone of 

all denominations, and the next term will Oc- 

tober Ist. Information in regard to admiss' on and 

Ba eat aid. aid, A be sent on application to Pro: ‘of. 

Canbelige te RNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. YOUNG, 
e, Mas: 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 

Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for indies of or 
Gerfemen. or any three F amegy ot may be selected. 

lt term of thirteen weeks Sept. pays board 
and common English. rist om 4%. non-sectarian. 
Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 











cu. ar. 
Miss HOWARD and Mrs. THOMPSON Assistant 
Principals. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE, 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEZES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 





Catalogues furnished on application. 








OR THE BABY.— 
Novelty Car- 
riage. The ONLY car- 
riage that protects the 
eyesight and whicha 
child can lie in com- 
fortably. Does not 


take as much room as 
old style and can 

7 asacradie. send 
for Circu‘ar to L. P. 
TIBBALS, = pee : 


=~ STYL EY GARRI GE 
for 3 





MILWAUKEE eBay ie OLLEGE re- 
opens Wednesday, Sere wy mY , gee 
is now in the charge late of 

assar College, ee Ty co com; omy corps of 
professors and teachers. mete are reno- 
vated, culeznee and supplied = every modern 
convenience. e@ science departments are abund- 
anty supplied with apparatas. 

fr particulars lars address 
. 8. FARRAR, A, M., President. 


EMINENCE COLLEGE. 


For Males and Females. 
Ten thousand catalogues of this ao now ready 
for gratuitous ween 4 on. Addre 
S$. GILTNER, President, 
‘Eminence, Ky. 











Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, He 
(For Boarders only.) Session opens Wednesday, S 
tember ti Location elevated and_healthf nfo 
Buildings handsome and commodi: 
ous; Course of Studies extensive. Thorough Instruc- 
tion in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, the Class- 
ies,and English. Careful oversight 0: ‘the morals 
and manners of Cadets. For circulars apply to 


CoL. THEO. HY ATT, President. 
MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


for six Young Ladies, at Woodstock, Conn., will com- 
mence its seventh year Oct. 7th. Circulars furnished. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, GENEVA, Y. 
A first-class Boarding School for Boys. Bicneea in 
one of the most beautiful and healthy villages in the 
state. On the line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms, $320 perannum. For information address 
THOS. D. REED. 














MILWAUKEE A. pos DEMY, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Established in 1564. A thoroughly reliable Col- 
e-preparatory School aig aaa 
ikikHAM, Principal. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. A Moravian 


caster County. ev. 
STEIN, Principal. 81st Annual Session begins Sept. Ist. 





DWIGHT’S HOME SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, Clinton, Oneida County, N.Y., opens Sept. 16th. 
Rev. BENJ. W: DWIGHT and lady, Principals. 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY, AT 
Lima, N. Y., for both sexes. Fall 'erm begins Aug. 
20th.’ Address G. H. BRIDGMAN, Princi ipak 


$360 PER YEAR. NO EXTRAS. 
Superior advantages. Amenia (N. Y.) Seminary. 


KEMPER HALL, 


THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 
THE FOURTH SCHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER lith. 
Apply to GEORGE M. BVERHART, D. D., Rector, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
**PRIMUS INTER PARES.”’ 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 
Poultney, Vt., restored and renewed will be opened 


f tudents of both sexes on T REDAY, Aug. 27. 
or students of Dotrin & CADY, AM, Princigal 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys and 
Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., begins its 20th year 
September 22d. $f erannum. Six professors pre- 
pare 45 pupils for College, Scientific School, or Busi- 

ness. Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’ls. 




















TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
“ American School Inatitaee s” App. Form. Demand 
for teacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FoR FS all 
LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUCHESS Co., N. Y. 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the 

Fine Arts aspecialty. For Circulars addre 
Cc. e WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


i LEY SEMINARY, Falton, Be Y. Cae 

lished 1849.) For both sexes. Reopens Aug. 31. Th 
discipline and instruction. ils in the family 
orihe Principal. Address Rev. J. Gilmour, A. M., Pr. 


v L E 
PRINCETON coy REEARATORY SCHOOL 


Will open, at Piiessaen mane 9th, 
REV. C. J. COLLINS, Prin ‘Apply to Princi- 
pal or to College a "REV. | M. HARRIS. 


AMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY, 

Vii A ay "Paul verm Begins September, Hh. 
Englis b> \e 
For circular address M. M. GOODENOUGH, A. M., 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


ORDENTOWN(N. 22 FEM ALECOLLEG E. 
“ge instruction. Healthful and beautiful loca- 
e of the most carefully-conducted and best- 
sustained ‘institutions in the state 
address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


THE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boardin 
padice will reopen Sep 

, 1874. Appl NS Miss N. = READ, 521 North ‘Broad 
street, El 























RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie 
N. eee work Sept. 10th. ° “ ~~ 


t nunc amoto quaeramus seria ludo. 
me ENNINGTON IN INSTIT 5 Femntngton, 5.3; J, 


ugerties nani inane seeking asu od 
whee \eaddress A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N. 














Tar own ¥ ung Ladies’ Seminary. Superior 
advan the Rev vw. H. Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
ster, Mass., fits boys and young men for common 


and sclentific ursuits. Its superior merits stated in 
circular. . METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
Few Bu Building and fine Gymnasium gc 3 


ROBER DONALD. J ie oe Prinet 


~enMeal us wires 








Send 
RIGHT, 





. For terms, etc., 





CIVILand MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute,Troy, N.Y. 
Instruction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed 
st this country. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 
ens September 16. Forthe Annual Register, con- 
Beer improved Course of suds and full particu- 
ars address Pror. CHARLES D E. Director. 


WILLIAMS COLLECE. 


The next examination for entrance September, 1874. 








$5,000 given annually to indigent st’ aad. For full 
information apply to the _presiden A. CHAD- 
BOURNE, Williamstown, Berkshire 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Il., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 


Black, White, tireem, and Blue. : 
Slated Paper, PR oanD y, an choo 





Our Prices Always the Lowest. 





Trade Mark, Wonteterse Oct. 31, 1871. 
The Quality Always the B 'st. 
Whit reen 
section of the United States and the wae Baspies 
n 


containing Prices, 


application. 


A.H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST MANUFACTURE EES EN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 


References, etc., sent free 0 








on. vy Schoo! wp Gnequiet- 
H aithful, wn a Fie 
Sie dona end Yor Gataloguen dino of G iso nga Maps, Ap- 
paratus, Sch 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
HOUR OF SINGING. 


Price $1. For High Schools, 
Well proved, — pelez 2 Pot and useful 
book. By DEN. 


AMERICAN cHOOL MUSIC READER 


k I. Price 35 Cents. 
This dispiaen number is for Primary Schools; has 
full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delight- 
ful little graded exercises and songs for the children. 


AMERICAN WN SCHOOL MUSIC READER 


Price 50 Cents. 


For the Beton and Classes next above Primary 
ools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER 


Book Ill. Price 60 Ceuts. 
For the higher classes of Common Schools. 


The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 
sheroush, well arranged, practical, pleasing, and use- 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


Price 50 Cents. 


In great demand and is one of the best collections 
of BEnool Songs ever published. By L. O. EMERSON. 


eh above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG — ” «THE SONG KING,” ete. 
y of Mr. Palmer’s previous 


The great populeat 
works, Le, &. for ildres and adults, guarantees the 
success of his 


SONGS OF LOVE, 
FOR — SCHOOLS. 


It has been most My pre repared yy 4. is the re- 
sult of years of thougae te study s are 
devoted to a cone 2 ee EL 


insi 
tion, which wal sainune ae Gasist children ‘in learning 


New 
r has had a great deal of experience in 
for. and teaching ck‘ldren and is in stro 
sympa athy with them. ery Superintendent an 
her should examine 








SONCS OF LOVE 


NEW AND. GooD IDEAS 


it contains. Single sbecintet copies by mail. 


0 ce 6 . 
Pubianen ap eommatd 1. $3260 per. doxen 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


20 SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC $1. 


Why throw away ome nay be - high-priced Music,when 

ou con select talogue of 700 pieces? Any 

1f-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of Wiss Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and can be 

ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for 
jogue. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Ave., New York. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL MUSIC.—"Royal Diad 
Ps Beh w & MAIN Ni Be oe nth stree hae 











AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Nowis your time to make money. We want ped 
active men to introduce ,our standard works. 
who are willing to devote their whole. time ee the 
business will reap a harvest. 

Agents employed on npn my or salary. 

For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPAN 





’ 
NORWICH, CONN. 
AGENTS & 


WANTED & “TELL IT ALL.” 


By Mrs. Stenhouse, of aad Lake bg De oa the 
wife of a Mormon H' High Pri est. With Introduction — 
Mrs. Stowe. Deer BOO) Out 3 of this new work w 

‘old Agents in who are now seling 
y! Its sais. is without poree. One la 

sold 280 in one week. Terms big; sales positively ay 
maar. We ome pute ree to but Bo one who will can- 


jars free. 
Address A. D. WOmTmINGTOM WN & CO. Harttord, Conn. 
Address for terms PROPLE’S 
AGENTS. ATias I. DAV DD WILLIAMS Ny 
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“Agents Wanted. | 
READ! READS! READ!?! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 














IT is an undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subseriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is ‘printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest materia]. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR;“AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
Itis now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We.cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
Persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


nese: 251 Broadway, New York City. 





20th btn 1 ea Wanted for 


Krk 


Larson 


by his friend, Liewt-Col, Peters, U. S. Army. from facts dictated 









ete., 




















Carson himself. The only autnentic lifeever published. Pellofearee, 
trated. Send fori!lustiated circulars,containing comp! lete particulara, 
Free toasil, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford. Conn. 
ENTS W NTED.--"SP N 
BOOKS, Te POO TS RE OND 
OF GOD. The Great Book for Bute - 
schools and om andsomely bound. 
CYCLOP EDIA 0 F THINGS 8S WORTH KNOWING: 
, gardeni 1 amaghes ing, mechanics, ete. 
ete. Cfreulars and terms f shed 
MILLER’S BIBLE AND ‘PUBLISHING HOUS 
A MONTH TO AGENTS 
sell the IMPROVED “ HOME SHU 
Tus” SEWING MACHIN E. The on y 
ever inyente dress JOHNSON, CLARK 
Boston, Mass. ; New York City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chi- 
cago, Hil. ; Louisville, Ky. por dt. Louis, a 
Gestiemes P dae can give aterence in 
ir cin an a 4 
WANTED of t their time weer. grotitably. ‘aa 
without the knowledge of other par- 
ties, as it is no sell. 
Full particulars will be given on application. 
close stamp and address 
A. O. DUNCAN, 
147 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEw YORK. 
A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 
“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 
muster. Everybod ungry for it. For agency ade 
dress AMERICAN POBLISTING Cco., Hartford-Ct. 
SomeTHING ENTIRELY New a5B 
Unpaecepentep. Very little eapi- 
tal required—only intdlligence and 
spp! lication—and big pay guaran- 
A a 
oa Ti Id Bes d 
bow than for eny other hones" Ba apes. pariculark, ete, 
free. Appzxss aT oncz Our Fingsipg Frixnp, Chicago, IlL 
Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
matent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 


ture and vaiuable historical information. ages, finely tlluse 
ee iitustrat ed. 500 Mnghavings. 
or, i Wants Supplied. All you want to know about 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Phiiadelphia, 
practical Le aay ~ Be “ Lock-Stitch ’ Sewing Machine 
AGENTS IN EVERY TOWNSHIP. Ladies or 
san article to 
FOR GANVASSERS. 
DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome &t., N. Y. 
Of course, this book + sell like oysters ata genera. . 
outfit. cas! h wages, work at your homes or 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo.. 





for T. Arthur’s Great Temperance 
ents Book Six Nights with the W esbing- 
{tonians.” Just the book for the times, 
t Ui**se Outfit sent for $1.50. ddress- 
bern e WM. W. SCOULLAR, Publisher, 
West Madison Street, Chicago. 


to emploz 3 reliable persons everywhere to rep-- 
rchants, farmers, minis- 

ters, "teachers, "et0-y ete. Good wages guaran— 

TED weet dress Hudson River W tre Co., 1 
iotien oa N. Y., or 18 Clark st., Chicago, ml. 








BOOK AGENTS are meeting with an immense 
success canvassing fo 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 
wishing to make money can hear of 
| age to their advantage by send- 
to THE BEVERLY at 


Wabash Ave., "Chicago," Ila. No Humbug. 


MON EYm« rapidly’ with Stencil&KeyCheck Out- 








A GENES 1GANTED.- Men or Women. a 
or 4 uable samples free. 
at once i. M. REED, Eighth Pm ay York 





fits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
lars free. S. M. SPENCER, 7 Hanoverss., Bostos- 


$52$20 5. or mB My Terms free. maaress 
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Young and Old. 


THE SONG OF THE SIREN. 


BY GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIX. 





A siren, loveliest of her race, 

Was hiding cosily, one day, 
Within a cool and shady place, 

Through which a brooklet took Its way; 
And there, the reeds and flowers among, 
3he charmed the listener by her song. 


Just then a little bird flew by. 
It canuht the strain and lingered near; 
Then, darting upwar:! to the sky, 
It warbled simple notes of cheer; 
To match the siren long it tried, 
But, vanquished, drooped its wings and died. 


For little women this fable writ 

Teaches a lesson—this to wit: 

Doua't try to do what you cannot, 

Nor aim to be, against thy lot. 

If neither voice nor grace be thine, 

Liave courage not in grief to pine. 
CaMuBuIDGE, MASS. 





WHAT BECAME OF JOEY. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Two little girls were keeping house in 
the garret of a big red farm-house. There 
pever was 8 jollier garret to play in. It 
had low, broad windows at each end, a 
funny little smoke-house built into the 
chimney in the middle, all sorts of queer 
old-fashioned furniture stowed away under 
the eaves, and quantities of queer old-fash- 
foned clothes banging from tbe rafters and 
picked into big brown chests. The little 
girls themsclves were old-fashioned, ana 
one was cilled Betsey and the other Polly, 
Betsey's bouse was behind the great loom. 
She had a cloak of scarlet broadcloth and a 
pea-green cslash hanging up in it, besides a 
piir of saddle-bags, two strings of red 
peppers, and a bundle of boneset. Polly's 
house was in the southeast corner, by the 
great eight-day clock; and because she had 
the red wooden cradle she had her little 
brother, Joel, to live with her, Joey was 
three years old and wore his first suit of 
boy’s clothes. They were of butternut- 
colored stuff and were made all in one gar- 
ment. The jacket part was buttoned down 
the back with arow of large white buttons; 
and the pants; which came quite down to 
his little brown feet, were buttoned half 
way around the waist in the same fashion. 
He wore a very large square collar, not uo- 
jike the sailor collars one sees nowadays, 
and his.straight white hair was cut square 
across his forehead. Do you think he was 
a frnny looking baby? Well, Betsey and 
Polly thought he was the nicest one in the 
world, and were very proud of him. He 
was such a brave little fellow to make be- 
lieve. He would lie in the cradle without 
grumbling, he would be dressed in girls, 
clothes and taken visiting, he would have 
the croup or the measles, and take bread 
pills and molasses tincture till any ordinary 
boy would have utterly rebel'ed. On this 
particular day he was ordered to have a 
sore throit, and his neck was pinned up 
with red flannel and his feet soaked in a 
bandbox. Then Polly took him tothe sew- 
ing seciety that met with her sister, Mrs 
Betsey; and be sat on a side-saddle and 
nibbled a cracker, while the old ladies 
talked over their domestic affairs, 


“T bad such luck with my soap,” said 
Mrs. Polly. ‘‘We biled an’ biled, and it 
wouldn’t come at all.” 

Must ’a been your lye wasn’t strang 
enough,” said Mrs. Betsey. ** We always try 
ours with an egg. Ifivll float an egg”— 

“Oh! yes, itwas. My busband’s mother. 
in-law tried it. She tries hers with a flat- 
iron, 8o’s to be sure; and that flat-iron just 
went swimming around in the lye like a 
duck.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Betsey, ‘‘ that 
must have been lye sure enough. Did you 
go to Almiry Baker’s quilting party ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, and such a pretty pattern 
you ought to have seen. ‘ Rising sun’ with 
a wild guose border, and quilted in shells 
marked with a thimble. Iler mother said 
slie’d been sixty years piecing it.” 

“Um-m.” 

“Well, you see it’s a family relict, and 
Almiry’s grandmother began it when she's 
four years old.” 

“Tate off ’is fannin’. It hots my froat,” 
said Joey. 


| 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Polly took: off the flanvel.. Then she got 
on the side saddle, with Joey in her lap, and 
rode away home. The next thing they 
played was Indian, and they liked that 
play best of any. Taeir mother often told 
them of the Lodian troubles when she was 
a little girl, and how she and her little 
brother once hid in the cellar, while the 
savages rolled the house; aad crawled out 
of the esh-bin afterward, very dirty and 
hungry, but none the worse for the danger 
that had been se near them, 

This t‘me Polly was the father, and went 
out to plow, with a pair of immense 
andirons for oxen and 9 broken chair for a 
plow. Betsey was the mother; and when 
she saw the Indians coming she took her 
little boy and hurried him into the brick 
smoke-house, charging him not to cry or 
make a breath of noise. Joey nodded his 
tow-head and curled down in a corner, and 
Betsey and her busband set out forthe fort, 
to call help. The fort was the corn-crib, 
and to reach it they crept bebind the big 
chests, stole down-stairs, darted behind 
doors, and acted so strangely you might 
have wondered what it was all aboot: but 
their mother only smiled at the odd. little 
bodies and went on reeling her yarn in the 
big kitchen. They stepped bebind the 
stoop, hid a moment behind the brush- 
heap, and then made a desperate run across 
the open yard, while the srrows were sup- 
posed to be whizzing after them, and 
reached at last the friendly corn crib, just as 
a great boom announced that the soldiers 
were firing from the little square windows 
at the savages that were rushing after them. 
It was quite real to Betsey and Polly, and 
by the time they reached the fort they were 
always breathless with excitement. They 
sat down a moment to rest and to give the 
commander of the fort time to call out his 
soldiers. Sitting there, they saw their 
motber at the front gate, with her apron 

over ber bead, talking to an old lady, who 
sat in a chnise and held the lines over the 
back of a sleepy white horse. 

“It’s Miss Bash’by Martin,” said Polly, 
forgetting all about the Indians. “ I wonder 
if she’s brought us those goose eggs.” 

Away raced both children to the gate, 

** Let the little garls go up with me and 
fetch it over,” Miss Bash’by was saying. 
And the children scrambled into the chaise 
Without wailing to hear any more. 

** Weill,” suid their motber; ‘t but be sure 
and start back in good season. Twoskeius, 
Miss Bash’by, and I'll give you some of my 
best gray mixed, and be much obliged.” 

Miss Bash’by nodded, jerked the lines two 
or three times, and the old horse lifted his 
nose an inch or two, straightened the knee 
he had cocked up, gave a doleful wheeze, 
and started on, the thalse-top shaking back 
and forth and going “ cree-chy, cree-chy, 
cree-cby ” with every step of the. jog trot, 
They were pst the back gate before Polly 
started up and screamed : 

““Oh! Betsey! Joey” — 

“Ob! stop, Miss Bash’by. Mother/ 
Mother!” 

Her mother heard her above the click of 
the reel, and came tothe back door, shading 
her eyes with her hand. 

** Joey’s in the garret!” shouted Polly. 

‘*In the smoke-house, shut up!” screamed 
Betsey, in the sume breath. 

Their mother nodded ber head, hearing 
something about Joey and the garret and 
guessing at the rest. 

The chaise drove on, The mother went 
back to her reel, expecting every moment 
to hear Joey come tramping down the 
stairs in bis sturdy fashion; but presently a 
neighbor came in, and she forgot al) abvut 
him. 

In the meantime the youngster was very 
comfortable. The girls were gone longer 
than common, but he wasn’t the boy to 
spoil the fun by coming out of bis hiding; 
so he just tucked his thumb in his mouth 
and went to sleep. 

There was no end of delights at Miss 
Bash’by’s. A cuckoo clock, for one thing, 
and (be twelve apostles done in wax, and a 
great china bow! full of the loveliest little 
shells—gold and silver and pink—exactly 
like delicate flower-petals. And there was 
a cross old parrot, that went silling about 
and tried to snap at tbe children’s toes. 
Polly was in mortal terror of ber, and was 
never happy if she was out of her cage; but 
this did not often happen. 
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While they were watching the twelve 
apostles and trying to make up their minds 
which of the vicious looking individuals 
was Judas, they were startled by a vivid 
flash of lightning. 

‘*Goin’ to be a heavy shower,” sald Miss 
Bash, by, coming in to close the windows. 

**Sposin’ we should have to stay all 
night,” whispered Polly, when tbe rain 
came down in great sliects, and Miss Bash’- 
by made them sit on a feather cushion an 
curl up their feet. ; 

Betsey only shook her head and looked at 
Miss Bash’by. She was curled up on another 
cusbion; and somehow Betsey, who-was a 
famous laugher, thought they looked like 
three toads, squatting there, with such big, 
solemn eyes, and at that she gigcled aloud. 

“Don't laugh, child, when the Lord is 
shaking the heavens,” said Miss Bash’by, 
severely. And at these awful words poor 
litt!e Polly almost cried. 

The long and the short of ft was that 
they had to stay all night. The thunder 
stopped—only now and then a low growl 
away in the south; but. the rain never 
stopped a moment until after dark... Polly 
wante] to go home then; but Miss Bash'by 
wouldn't beara word toit. She made them 
some lovely flannel cakes fer supper, nnd 
gave tbem clear yellow honey in the comb. 
and real tea in tiny china cups. She 
sent them to bed early, in the spare room, 
with two funny rufiled nightcaps on; and 
the children were as wide awnke as owls 
with the novelty of their surroundings, 

“ Betsey,” said Polly, by and by, ‘‘ do you 
s’pose Mamma heard about Joey ?” 

*€ Course,” she nodded her head. 

“But maybe she didn’t understand ’bout 
the smoke-house, you know.” 

“JT guess she did,” said Betsey, faintly. 

* And if she didn't, and just looked in the 
garret an’ didn’t see him, and nohody come 
tolet him out, and be should be shut up 
there.” 

“Polly Latbrup, I’m going home this 
minute,” said energetic liltle Betsey, sliding 
down from the high feather-bed. 

“ She won't let vou,” wailed Polly, terri- 
fied at the dreadful picture she had con- 
jured up. 

**T shan'task her. I can get right ont 
this window, and Mother’ll send word inthe 
morning.” 

Two little girls s'ipped on their clothes 
in the dark, crawled out at the window, just 
as the moon made its way thronch the 
clouds and showed the puddles of water 
and the little rivers racing along the ditches 
by the roadside. Two little barefooted 
girls trotted band in band down the hil, 
leaving footprints in the soft mud all the 
way, and finding the two miles not so very 
long or dreadful. Two little girls, fright- 
ened and out of breath, rattled eagerly at the 
back door just as their mother was going 
to bed. 

“ Mercy sakes, how came Miss Bash’by to 
let you come home 2” 

“She didn’t let us. We came out the 
window; and oh! Mother, where is Jocy ?” 

“In bed, hours age,” siid their Mother, 
wondering; and at that Polly began to cry 
and Betsey to laugh. 

As for Joey, he had wakened from his 
nap at the first peal of thun ter, pushed 
open the door, which was only slightly fas- 
tened, and presented himself in the kitchen, 
saying: 

‘* Want my beffus.” 

And that is the end of the story. 


THE FUN OF A SECRET. 
BY JENNY MARSIT PARKER. 


Crew could not go to sleep for thinking 
about it. This secret she would keep all to 
herself; and how then would the cat get out 
of the bag, as it always did when Dick or 
anybody else—but particularly Dick—bad 
guard of her wonderful cats? 

Clemmy Barry would be lost on the mor- 
row. She was a long time in fixing upon a 
hiding-place and in getliug into the oue she 
found. 

What a capital idea for a day’s fun. She 
was half iociined to wake up Dick and 
tease him a little abcut what she would 
never tell —‘‘ never in ail the world.” 

What a flurry there would be when every- 
body was looking for and crying out 
“Clemmy! Clemmy! Where are you, 
Clemmy?” Perhaps Dick would cry. If 








she saw Mamma fecling very badly, she 
would pop out at once. Of course, Phebe 
Ann would run to the neighbors, and Pat 
would look down: the well, and somehody 
would say: **Oh! if the dear child would 
but come back again, we would love her 
better than be‘ore.” 

It all made a very thrilling picture in 
Clemmy’s imaginution, as she lay staring 
buck at the moon, 

She crept into Dick’s room at bird-peep, 
It was bard waking him up and getting bim 
interested in what she would .“ never tell.” 
IIe tried not 10 have any curiosity, not a 
bit; but the first thing he asked Mamma at 
breakfast was if he was to have a surpr se 
party that afternoon. He reilly looked 
disappointed when she replied she hoped 
not; nothing of the kind would meet with 
her favor and approbation. 

Clemmy had wished for rain. To bave 
been missing during » thunder storm would 
have been quite to her mind. The June 
sun shore its fairest that morning. Dick 
shouied, as he bounded fiom the door: 

*Tfurry up, Clemmy. We'll build a dam 
over the brook this morning.” 

Ile never doubted but she would quickly 
follow him. But that was contrary to het 
plan. She slipped a roll into ber pocket, 
and no one coukt bave told in what direo 
tion she disappeared. 

Then how still the house was, save the 
clattering of Phebe Ann's dishes io the 
kitchen sink. 

“Let us be thankful the children have 
found play out of dvors this morning,” suid 
Auntie Sue. 

Mamma could but assent. ‘‘Clemmy is 
such a troublesome comfort,” she said, 
“Such a confortable trouble. Whata pic. 
tureshe'll make at dam-building! We must 
run down to the brook by and by and make 
a sketch of her.” 

Clemmy was meanwhile ciimbing softly 

up the woodshed stairway, There was a 
scampering of mice, which almost tempted 
her toa retreat, and a big spider was dan. 
gline frome dusty beam. Ifad he “sat down 
beside her,” she would have scampered 
away, 
“T wish Dick could know how brave I 
am, afterall," she thouzht, shying well away 
from the spinner. Upon the side of the 
room a great strong b»g was hanging from 
astout peg. She had seen Puebe Ann put 
rags into it a few days before, It was not 
helf full. She took the light ladder stand- 
ing near and planted it beside the bag, Up 
she climbed, and dropped into it, with a 
chuckle of delight. Then she threw the 
ladder down upon the floor. 

What a crash itmade! Down came Dick's 
skates and sled, and everything rattled and 
rolled about that possibly could. Down 
went Clemmy's head, for Phebe Ann was 
bustling up the stairs, to know what those 
children were up to there. A puzzled sur 
vey of the scene, and down she hurried 
again, Clemmy giving way to delighted 
laughter when sie was well out of bearing 
Surely, the fun had begun! She wished 
Dick was haneing up on the other side, to 
laugh with her, She stretehed her head up 
and peeped out, It was just like being an 
otiole or a hornet; only they could fly out 
of the window, if they chose. 

Now perhaps Clemmy kept perfee'ly still 
for five minutes. She thought it was an 
hour. Lad anybody missed her yet? 
When would they begin to cry: * Clenmy! 
Clemmy! Where are you, Clemmy?” She 
wished her mother was away from home. 
Tt would break her motuer’s heart to lose 
for a day even her dear little daughter. 
Clemmy was puckering up her rosy mouth 
to cry, just for thinking about it. 

The clock struck nine. ‘Why wasn't it 
twelve?’ thought Clemmy. Tow she ached 
and longed to stretch outa little, She could 
count five biz spider-webs from her hiding: 
place, and there was one almost over her 
head. A spider kept darting in and out of 
his horrid den, as if he premeditated an aly 
tack upon her. The flies uzzed and capered, 
as if they had not a foe in the world. Soon 
the mice began to run fearlessly about, and 
from a hole in the bag she could see them 
enjoying their rambles and nibbling at 
every toothsome bit they could find. 

Rexching up ber head, to take a survey of 
abevy of the little creatures who werd 
junketing around a barrel, she saw on the 
beam just above hor head, aad withia 
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reach, butternuts and butterputs and but- 


ternuts! Indeed every one of those high 
rafters was covyere| with them. That cis 
covery was the spviling of one of Dick’s 
secrets. She thought she had shared the 
+ lagt-of his store of nuts a month ago. Sbe 
could vot resist helping herself to a supply, 
and then curled down again and nibbled at 
her breakfast roll. She threw over a hand- 
ful of crumbs to the mice. They were not 
long in gathering to the feast, and the novel 
sight mude the time pass less heavily. 
Something called Phebe Ann into the 
wWoodsled below. One, two, three butter- 
nuts went whizzing down the open stair- 
way, followed by the falling of a heavy 


pair of boots, which Clemmy could just 


reach from tive bag. 

Up came the frowsy head again, in time 
to sce the mice madly scampering to their 
holes. 

‘Behave yourself, Dick!” Then she 
muttered to herself, for Dick and the mice 
would hardly be in company, More than 
that, she could hear the eboy's voice from 
the garden, She made a solenm survey of 
the room, aad as she went down-stairs there 
tras sh unmistakable laugh from some- 
where—a suppressed, rollicking hugh. 
Well, she had wo time to be racking her 
brain over what it puzzled Ler to explain. 

Dick was calling up to hig mother’s win- 
dow from the garden: 

**Pat is goin& over to Westlake. He says 
Clemmy and I may go wita him. Please, 
muy we?” 

“But Clemmy must be covered with 
mud,” ; 

“She has not been-at the brook at all. I 
think I see her playing croquet at Lily 
Dunham’s. We will call for ber, if you say 
we may go.” 

“(When will Pat get back ?” 

“Perhaps not until afternoon. We can 
get luncly at Aunt Jane’s.” 

Mamma tossed him a broad-brimmed bat 
for Clemmy, aid off be ran. 

There was a quick, sharp cal] from the 
rag-bag : 

“Diex! Dick! wait! wait!” 

But nobody heard. Phebe Ann had gone 
to pick peas; Aunt Sue’s sewing-aachine 
made her deaf to every other sound; and 
Mamma was blissfully thinking how surely 
she could finish a piece of work and have a 
drive before noon. 

There was a dreadful time iv that bag for 
aboulten minutes. DButallinvain! A rag- 
bag under a hot roof is an undesirable place 
on a hot day, even if the occupant maino- 
tainsa cool temper. Poor Clemmy gasped 
with heat and thirst and grew frantic at the 
thoueht of Dick’s speeding away to West- 
lake through the piney woods. Sie saw the 
chance of her not being missed at all before 
ni: bt. Would she have to call to Phebe Ann 
if the picking of those peas was ever fin- 
ished? 

She fell asleep. A great hornet came 
through the window and went buzzing 
about in quirrelsome mood. He lit upon 
the rag-b»¢, and crawled about as if snap- 
pishly discussing its contents, 

And this is what Clemmy heard him dron- 
ing in her dream: 

“She Isn't sugar, she isn't sweet; 
She'll do for wasps and bees to eat. 
Come, spiders, tie her hands and feet. 
The secret keep. The secret keep. 
Keep—eep, eep—!” 

First a puff of fear and a sudden throb 
of motion in the beart of the old bag, then 
alittle head’ was thrust forth, and a long, 
shrill ery of terror upset the quiet of the 
Place, and the hornet made off through the 
window. Mamma and Auntie Sue were 
driving d mile away in the pony phacton. Of 
course, they did not respond. Phebe Ann’s 
ears were muffled under her Shaker sun- 
bonnet; and she knew, besides, that there 
Was noliody at the honse, for wasn't she 
watching the gate all the time? 

Agnin Clemmy subsided, from very help- 
lessness. She calmly studied her situation 
with a view fo escape. She was an adept 
at climbing the apple trees in the orchard; 
but this was a new field for ber dexterity. 
Just beneath the bag was a projecting beam. 
Upon her ability to walk that for several 
feet, thus gaining a pile of boxes and bules, 
depended her release, without appeal to 
Phebe Ann or anybody else. 

The pluck and perseverance which took 
the famous snail from Cork to Jerusalem 
accomplished the feat, with only one tumble, 
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which did not matter greatly. She sped 
through the house to ber little room, and 
hardly knew herself in the glass. Tears, 
heat, and dust had given her a sorry face. 

** This will be my own secret forever. 
Dick said girls cannot keep secrets. We 
will see.” 

She made herself neat and tidy, and was 
sm:ling io the porch when the pony phae- 
ton came back. 

“Why, Clemmy, we thought you were at 
Westlake, with Dickie.” 

Clemmy onty laughed and ran away. 

It was wearisome waiting for Dick to get 
home. He came soon after lunch, and she 
met the wazon at the gute. 

“I found your butternuts, Dickie—ever 
Let us goto the barn 


beauty. And when I tell you that with 
these arms he buil:ls his brick heuse you 
will see they are useful, as well as beautiful. 
One of the family has about eighty of these 
delicate arms, and when he wants to add a 
little to his house he collects the sands, or 
shelly atoms, or mud, whichever he prefers 
to build with (some. prefer one and some 
another), and, taking up each grain by it- 
self in one of his.arms, he puts it on bis 
wall and cements it with a fluid he makes 
somewhere in his wonderful little body. 
How does he grasp a grain of sand witaout 
hands?’ Why, nothing is easier or more 
toarvelous, He just folds over his arms—not 
turns up the ends, but folds from side to 
side—and heean grasp an atom of sand with 
apy part ofeach. arm. Le selects the grain, 
seems to balance it, and if it slips away he 
feels all around for it. 

Ilow did people find this ont? By per- 
snading the little fellow to live in aqua- 
riums and studving his ways through a 
microscope. He don’t object to build in an 
aquarium, and if be is provided with dif- 
ferent eolore’) substances he will make a 
curious residence indeed. 

How he sees without eyes is not yet 
known; but I can tell you how he man 
ages to dart into his house so suddenly. 
[le has down each side a row of tiny litule 
knobs, like warts; and-when he wants to 
come out of the house he sticks out of 
each of these knobs a buncb of stiff, sharp 
bristles, called pushing poles. There are 
twenty or thirty in each bunch and about 
fourteen bunches, so vou see there are about 
three hundred in all. These poles push 
against the lining of his tube, and thus he 
gets out. But getting in is quite another 
matter. [le can take his own time to get 
out; but he must be able to jerk in likea 
flash, if there is any danger abroad. For 
this purpose he is provided with the tre- 
mendous array of hooks that I told vou of 
—ten or twelve thousand of them—which 
hook inte that same lining and have him 
in quicker than a wink. 

Without hands, he feeds himself and 
washes his: house; and these two very im- 
portant duties: he does at the snme time. 
Ile comes to the door of his house, spreads 
out his. lovely arms, waves them a little in 
the water, opens. his:mouth, and the whole 
thing goes.on. The waving arms make a 
constant.current, which sends the sea- water 
(filled with minute atoms of creatures 
of many kinds) down the litile fellow’s 
throat. Ile retains the food and the water 
passes on, nicely washing out his house for 
him. When he has eaten enough, he re- 
tires to a back room, folds up his arms and 
draws them. in, and slams the dvor behind 
them. 

Did I tell you he hada door? When he 
is looking out it hangs. down outside, like 
the stopper of a bottle attached to a thread; 
but when he goes in it is drawn up and 
shuts the opening up tight. And it isas 
beautifully shaped and colored as you can 
imagine. Insome of them it is horned, in 
others ridged, one has spikes outside, and 
another is flat and round; but the strangest 
of allisa sort of a three-storied’ concern, 
like the pictures of the Tower of Bibel. 

What marvelous provisions for the safety 
and comfort of one poor little worm, less 
than an inch long! 

T have not told youlris name. The name 
of the class to which he belongs is Annu 
lata, and each branch has its own family 
name besides. Tube Builders is the com- 
mon English name. 


and erack a Ict.” 


Dick was evidently surprised, but not dis- 
pleased. 

“It beats me, Clemmy, how you found 
them. I put them up there just to sce if 1 
could keep one secret from you. But I 
never could. Tlow did you find them? 
Tell me that now.” 

“And you won't laugh at me nor tease 
me before folks ?” 

** Of course, not.” 

“And yow’ll crack the nuts this after- 
noon ?” 

“Upon my word, Clemmy.” 

Then she told him allabout it. She didn’t 
want any secrets from Dickie. 

“Tt must have been jolly,Clemmy. Why 
didn’t you bang out until I came back with- 
out you?” 

Clemmy did not state her reasous. 
Phebe Ann was eagerly awaiting his nearer 
approach. 

‘“You must put your terrier into the 
garret this very day, Master Dick,” sid 
she. ‘*The mice have got to that pass 
there’s no knowing when the house will 
fall on our heads, and they sit and Jaugh in 
the walls like faries,” 

A WONDERFUL LITTLE BUILDER, 
HALF AN INCH TALL. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 








I nave been digging him out of the big 
bocks—his story, I mean; and it is too 
marvelous a thing for the big bookmakers 
to keep to themselves, so I mean to tell you 
all about it, It?s more wonderful than. all 
the wonder stories you. ever read. 

He’s a tiny bit of a worm, half an inch 
long, and he builds bimself a brick house. 
What do you think of that ? 

Tle has no eyes; yet if you lift your 
hands between bim and tbe ligbt he will 
dive into his house like a flash. How do 
you suppose he knows what you did? 

He has no feet, yet he runs into the back 
room of his house in less than a second. 
How do you think he can do it? 

Tle has no hands, yet be feeds himself and 


washes out his house everyday. Think of 
that. 


Ye is not so big as the end of a lead 
pencil, yet he carries about with him two 
or three’ hundred poles and ten or twelve 
thousand hooks. 

As long as he’s well and bappy he never 
leaves his house; but when he gets ill and 
miserable he goes out into the wide world 
to die. 

Now isn’t he a wonder, as I said? Let 
me tell you about bim. Ile belongs toa 
family of worms living at the bottom of the 
sea, and called Tube Builders, because they 
build their houses in the shape of tubes, to 
fit their own little round bodies, of course. 
There are ever s0 many varieties of these 
Tube Builders; but they are very much alike, 
and if I tell you about one you'll know 
about the whole, as you are not a profes- 
sional wise man, who necds to be perfectly 
exact. 

Now, though he is a worm, and worms 
are not, as a rule, very beautiful objects, he 
has one of the most lovely and exquisite 
ornaments that old Dame Nature bas ever 
bestowed ona living creature. He wears 
it on his head, and it is a crown of long 
feathery arms, or tentacles, if you want 
the book name. Whea he comes up to the 
door of hisbouse and spreads those beau- 
tiful objects out in the water, waving them 
about and displaying their elegant colors— 
scarlet, and white, and blue, and golden, 
and green, in the different kinds—you would 





MAKE IT TWO DOLLARS, 


CoLoNEL Orzo J. Dopps, late member of 
Congress from the firs! district of Ohio, tells 
a good story about 2 call he recently re- 
ceived at his office from a min whocliimed 
to. be an editor trom Arkansas. Ile was a 
very seedy-looking chap and esppeared as 
thougb he had but recently come off from 
about a six weeks’ spree. Bowing pro: 
foundly, then striking an attitude, with one 
hand.on hia heart and the other extending a 
badly-used plug bat, he exclaimed, with a 
dramatic air: 

‘‘Huave I the honer of addressing the 
Hon. Orzo J. Dodds ?” 

‘*My name is Dodds; but T am no longer 
an. bonorable,” said the Colonel. 

“Not an honorable? Dodds not an hon- 
orable?’ Now, by 8'. Paul, when I see that 
honest face, on which all the gods at once 
seem to set. their seal (‘green seal,’. mur- 
mured Dodds to himself), 1 read notbing dis- 








readily agree that he was a wonderful | honorable.” ‘ 


‘“*That’s right,” said Dodds. “ Never 
read anything dishonorable. But to busi- 
ness.” 

‘“Y+g, as you say, to business. I ama 
printer; I might say, with no unbecoming 
blush, an editor. 1am from the noblesiate 
of Arkansaw—the only state, by the way, 
able to and willing to support two govern- 
ors at the same time. But 1 have been un- 
fortunate. Much have Il been tossed through 
the ire of cruel Juno, and—” 

** Juno how is it yourself?” broke in the 
Colonel. 

‘*Buffeted by the world’s rude storms, 
you see mé here « stranded wrick. Scarce 
three moons past I left my office in charge 
ot my worthy foreman, and sought the 
peaceful vwles and calm retreats of the 
Muskingum Valley, where my childhood 
sported. Returning, 1 stopped io Cincin- 
nati. I fell into evil company, and—but 
why dwell on details? Enough that Iam 
—that ] am—disheartened, ruined, broke. 
A mark for scora to point her slow, un- 
erring firger at. As I was about to give up 
in despair, having given up everything else 
[ had, t thought of you. Sir, 1 am here, 
You have not sent for me; but | have come. 
Your name, sir, is known and honored from 
one end of this great republic Lo the otuer, It 

Glows in the stars, 
Refreshes in the breeze, 
Wurms in the sun, 
And blossoms on the fees. 
When the national treasury was threatened 
by « horde of greedy congrissmen, you 
stood like a wall of adamant between the 
people and those infamous salary grabbers. 
Lend me a dollar!” 

** My dear sir,” the Colonel hastened to 
explain, *‘ you mistake the case entirely. I 
was one of the grabbers.” 

“You were?” (zrasping the Colonel's 
band warmly). “Son uch the better. Let 
me congratulate you that # pirsimonious 
public could not highten you out of what 
wis a fair remuneration tor your invaluable 
services, I am glad that vour pecuniiry 
cucumstances «re so much oetter than I 
supposed, Muke ét tivo dollars !” 

And the Colonel did. lt was the only 
clezn thing left for him to do. 








DR. FLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS 


are composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 
forming one of the greatest Blood Purifiers in the 
known world. Acting on the Bowels, Liver, Stomach, 
and Kidneys. J 

For Female Complaints, Weakness, Lassitude, Low 

irits, Sallow Complexion, and uervous difficu'ties 

ey have no equal. One bottle will convince the 
most skeptical, ’ 

The aged find in the Quaker Bitters a gentle, sooth- 
ing stimulant, so desirable in their declining years. 

No one can remain long unwell (uniess afflicted 
with an incuratle disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. If. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medicai depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. £. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, eficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 








tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity, as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 
From the Roston Journal. 

“ DYSPEPSIA:—White’s Specialty forthis aggravnt- 

ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 


sands, who have been benetited by itand are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 


1 had “ Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes ab'e to 
eat only the plainest food and very little of that. I 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until I 
| egene - ° meine pl Specia.ty for Dysp-psia,” which 

i ured me. fa 
cn ee ned) Mrs. B. L. WEST. 

VINEYARD HAVEN, Mass., Oct. lta. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
€@™ For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 Colleze Piace, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprictor 
Il. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-eharged, eclf acting El-ctro-Galvanio 
Raitery, combined with the celebri ted P+ rous Plaster, 
Marveltously effectiy «, when all other remedies fail, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica. Lumbago, Poralysis, 
Weak ‘and Lame Back o7 Sire, Kieney Complaint, Hi 
Disease, Spinal Affectiors, Wexk and Sore Lungs, an 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbnees, and Ner- 
yous Patus and Aches, Price, £0 Cents. Sold by al 
tery Mailed tree on recetpt of price. Try One. 

eeks & Potter, Prop'rs, 176 Washington bt., Boston. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

{~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

{@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 8 stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY CO. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, August 6th, '874. 





REMOVAL. 


@” THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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THE OFFENSE OF THE CROSS. 





WE are debtors for the phrase to the 
Apostle Paul. He had frequent use for it, 
and it described, we may suppose, some- 
thing with which he was familiar. Men 
of culture and men of pleasure were daily 
rejecting the Gospel which he preached; 
they could not receive its doctrines; they 
would not respond to its claims. To the 
Jews Christ crucified was a stumbling- 
block; to the Greeks he was foolishness. 
Therefore, Paul bad much to say of the 
offense of the cross. 

Something like this is taking place in 
these days. The logical if not the lineal 
descendants of the men who confronted 
Paul on Mars Hill are among us. Some, 
like the Epicureans and the Stoics, reject 
Christianity with contempt; others turn 
away with apparent sorrow. Certain it is 
that large classes of our population are 
alienated from our churches and make no 
secret of their unbelief. Some of these 
are lewd fellows of the baser sort; some of 
them are men and women of high and pure 
character. 

Whenever we seek for the reason of this 
breach between culture and religion, the 
ovly explanation that we get in certain 
quarters is that it is simply the old story 
overagain. Itis just what Paul encoun- 
tered—the natural disinclination of the 
buman heart to accept the truths of the 
Gospel. In all ages the messages of Christ 
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have been received with the same unbelief, 
and the offense of the cross is not yet ceased. 

Something ofall this is true, no doubt; 

yet we may well be careful how we ascribe 
this rupture between the church and the age 
wholly to causes beyond our control. It 
may partly be due to causes that are 
quite within our reach, and, if so, our first 
duty is to seek them out and remove 
them. The truth may be and probably is 
that those difficulties which the Gospel 
always encounters, under the best adminis- 
tration of it, have been increased by an ad- 
ministration of it which is far from being 
the best; and that men are repelled from 
Christianity not only by that truth in it 
which conflicts with their sensuality and 
selfishness, but also by untruths which we 
have foisted into it. Itis medicine, at best, 
no doubt; but what if we have mixed with 
it drugs that are both nauseous and poison- 
ous. If dll of us who preach the Gospel 
preached it as wisely as Paul or Timothy 
did, if all of us who practice religion lived 
as purely and as devoutly as those Christians 
lived at Philippi, even then the Gospel 
would be hidden from some because of their 
perversity. Yet, perhaps, if we knew as well 
as Paul how to adapt our teachings to all men 
and all times; if, like the Philippian Chris- 
tians, we were ‘‘blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God without rebuke in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse nation,” it is en- 
tirely possible that the ranks of the unbe- 
lievers would be much less rapidly recruited. 

If the gate is strait and the way is narrow, 
that is no reason why we should build an 
abattis before the one or dig a ditch across 
the other. First let us remove the stum- 
bling-blocks which we ourselves have put 
in the way, and then we may see clearly to 
help men over the hindrances which God 
has left in the way. 

There are certain impediments of a spec- 
ulative sort, with which men are all the 
while blocking up the way of life: The 
truth as it is in Jesus may offend some ; but 
the truth as it is in Augustine and John 
Calvin offends a great many more. Men 
hear dogmas preached which not only trans- 
cend their reason, but which contradict their 
reason. Principles of action are ascribed 
to God upon which no man could act with- 
out being horribly unjust. The righteous- 
ness of God as it is sometimes represented 
to us is not only unlike the righteousness of 
men, but is even contrary to it—utterly 
incapable of being reconciled with it. 
There is a certain body of divinity styled 
by some theologians ‘‘ the doctrines of the 
cross.” In this, along with much truth, are 
bound up grave errors and monstrous false- 
hoods of human fabrication. Men listen 
when this system is preached and are of- 
fended. ‘“ This is not true,” theysay. ‘If 
your God is such a being as you describe 
bim to be, he is not a good being. We will 
not worshiphim. If he does what you say 
he does, he does wickedly. If he judges as 
you say he judges, he judges unjustly. We 
will not, we cannot recognize the right of 
any such being t6 rule over us.” 

“ Ah! yes,” dolefully respond the propa- 
gandists of these dogmas. “It is the old 
story. The offense of the cross is not yet 
ceased. The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God; they are fool- 
ishness to him. The natural conscience 
does not discern these deep things of God. 
You ought to silence these voices that speak 
within you; you ought to submit not only 
your will, but your moral sense to God, and 
accept with perfect humility these doctrines 
of the cross, even though they may conflict 
with your conscience.” 

Just here we enter our most emphatic 
protest. Whatever else is or is not meant 
by the Scripture, which tells us that man is 
made in the image of God, this much is cer- 
tainly true—that in his moral nature man 
is like God. There may be disparity be- 
tween the human and tbe divine standards 
of right; there cannot be contrast or con- 
tradiction. God’s judgment on questions 
of morality may be clearer, larger, more 
emphatic than man’s; but they cannot be 
generically unlike man’s. 

If, then, the doctrines preached concerning 
the cross and the Gospel are such that they 
do contradict the moral sense of those who 
hear them they cannot be true, they ought 
to be rejected. If you teach religion in 
such a way that the consciences of men 





rise up against your Gospel, you have added 








to the cross an offense which does not 
belong to it. Your doctrine may and will, 
if it is true, conflict with the inclinations of 
selfish and sensual men; but it cannot, if 
it is true, conflict with their fundamental 
ideas of right. 

Let every man beware, then, how he 
magnifies the offense of the cross by his 
own theological speculations. There are 
enough hindrances that are inevitable; we 
need not manufacture any. The cross 
challenges the intellectual pride of men- 
Its very simplicity sometimes repels them. 
When they have builded for themselves 
vast systems of ritual machinery, by which 
they are to work out their own salvation, it 
irks them to hear one saying ‘‘ Only be- 
lieve’ ‘‘Follow me!” making thus the 
sole condition of salvation simple trust in 
a divine person and obedience to his 
commandments. When they hear the same 
Master proclaiming “If any man will come 
after me let him deny bimself and take up 
his cross and follow me,” they are not will. 
ing to enter upon a life of self-sacrifice, and 
the cross, as it lies in the path by which they 
must go, is still more an offense to them. 
This is what Paul means by the phrase- 
Here is an impediment which we can never 
remove. Wecannot preach a Gospel which 
will gratify the pride of men or conciliate 
their selfishness. The truth will be op- 
posed to that which is worstin them. But 
let us take care that we do not add to the 
truth some darkened counsels of our own 
that shall be equally opposed to that which 
is best in them. 

A 


LIMITATION OF THE TREATY 
POWER. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the columns of the 
Hvening Post, of this city, commenting upon 
its criticism of Speaker Blaiue’s letter in re- 
gard to the treaty power, says: ‘‘If cor- 
rectly understood, you maintain the right 
of the President and Senate, by the treaty- 
making power, to regulate for any period of 
time the duties on imports.” To this the 
Post replies: “ We are correctly understood 
as maintaining precisely that.” The cor- 
respondent again says: ‘‘ The line of de- 
marcation for the treaty-making power is 
plain and is easily defined—namely, it is 
absolute, except where it conflicts with pow- 
ers specifically granted to the House of 
Representatives.” To this the Post replies: 
‘* Who told him that? Under what princi- 
ple is that rule deduced? What makes the 
House of Representatives come first and 
other things come afterward? Would not 
the reverse rule be just as obvious and just 
as well grounded? Try it thus: ‘The 
power of Congress to lay taxes is absolute, 
except when it conflicts with the treaty- 
making power specifically granted to the 
President and Senate.’” Thecorrespondent 
further says: ‘‘And if the President and 
two-thirds of the Senate agree, why, under 
the power you claim for them, might they 
not make treaties of this kind to continue 
for a hundred years, thus depriving the next 
three generations of all power over the rev. 
enues of the country ?” To this the Post 
replies: ‘‘What if the people, through the 
agents whom they have especially appointed 
for that purpose—namely, the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate—do make 
treaties of this kind to continue for a hun- 
dred years? What absurdity is there in 
that? None whatever.” 

The upshot of The Post’s view, as nearly 
as we can get at it, is that the treaty 
power vested in the President and Senate 
is subject to no limitations, except those 
contained in the terms of the grant or 
those which arise ‘‘ under the law of na- 
tions.” 

If this be a correct view, as we do not 
admit, then it is high time that the Consti- 
tution was amended and the treaty power 
more accurately defined. According to 
this construction, this power, if the Presi- 
dent and Senate so choose, can cover the 
whole field of all laws and regulations that 
relate to our intercourse with other nations, 
and absolutely leave nothing upon this field 
for Congress to do as the legislative depart- 
ment ofthe Government. It may absorb 
by its own exercise all international ques- 
tions, and settle them all by treaty legisla- 
tion. Mr. Jefferson, in bis letter to Mr, 
Wilson C. Nicholas, dated September 7th, 
1803, referring to “ those who consider the 
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grant of the treaty-making power as bound. 
leas,” said: ‘* If it is, then we have no Con- 
stitution. If it has bounds, they can be no 
others than the definitions of the powers 
which that instrument gives.” There is 
good sense in this language. The treaty 
power is granted in general terms and with 
no specification of the objects and occasions 
of its exercise; and if the question arises 
as to its limitations, what better light can be 
furnished, in the absence of a constitutional 
definition of its scope, than that of specific 
powers expressly granted to Congress or 
specific prohibitions imposed upon the Gen- 
eral Government? Judge Story, in his 


Commentaries, says in reference to this 


power: 


‘But, though the power is thus general 
and unrestricted, it is not to be so construed 
as to destroy the fundamental law of the 
state. A power given by the Constitution 
cannot be construed to authorize a destruc- 
tion of other powers given in the same in- 
strument. It must be construed, therefore, 
in subordination to it; and it cannot super- 
sede or interfere with any other of its fune 
damental provisitns. Bach is is equally 
obligatory and of paramount authority 
within tts scope; and no one embraces ony 
right to annibilate any other,” 


Judge Story bas here given the key to a 
sound interpretation of the treaty power as 
granted in the Constitution. This power is 
given in general terms, with no specification 
of its scope; and thesame instrument which 
makes this general and indefinite grant 
expressly says that Congress shall have the 
specific power ‘‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises.” If, then, the 
President and the Senate, as they have 
power to do, according .to The Post, should 
by treaty legislation determine the question 
of duties for a hundred years with all the 
nations with which we trade, either fixing 
a scale of duties or abolishing them alto- 
gether, what would become of the power 
of Congress to lay and collect duties? It 
would be absolutely nullified by the exer- 
cise of the treaty power. If the President 
and the Senate may settle the question of 
duties in respect to one nation, then they 
may do so in respect to all nations, and if 
for ten years then they may for a hundred 
years. Carry out the theory to its full- 
est possible extent, and its absurdity at 
once appears. It involves potentially the 
destruction of a specific power expressly 
bestowed on Congress. 

The same result would ensue if we apply 
the theory to the power of Congress ‘‘ to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 
The President and the Senate have only to 
take charge of this question and by treaties 
cover the whole field; and that would be 
the end of this power. So far as it exists 
at all it exists only because the treaty power 
has not chosen to absorb it in its own action. 
If we grant the theory, then, under its 
possible applications, all the questions of 
trade and intercourse with foreign nations 
may be absolutely withdrawn from Con- 
gress and disposed of by the President and 
Senate. The Constitution would, hence, 
in one grant of power provide for its own 
nullification in other grants. Surely, no 
such scope of the treaty power was intended 
or is admissible. The Constitution, while 
granting it in general terms, at the same 
time limits it by other specific grants. 

Moreover, the very nature of things im- 
poses some limitation upon this power, 
Because the grant is general and unrestricted 
in its terms, can the power be so exercised 
as to change the very organization of the 
government, as to annihilate the political 
sovereignty of the people, as to subvert re- 
publican institutions, as to make the United 
States a colony of another government, a8 
to sweep away all other constitutional pow- 
ers? Is this within the scope of the treaty 
power, because unrestricted in the terms of 
the grant except by its own language? 
Plainly not. Common sense limits it in 
some respects and the Constitution limits it 
in others, 

Fortunately, the power has been so wise- 
ly and carefully exercised as but seldom to 
raise any question as to its scope. The 
point has, hence, not been often discussed ; 
yet, if this power had been abused, if the 
Fresident and the Senate had so used it a8 
to interfere with the powers of Congress, 
the question would have been thoroughly 
discussed, and, if need be, settled by 8m 
amendment to the Constitution placing the 
treaty power under such restrictions 68 
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gress complete. Let the President and the 
Senate make a treaty with Great Britain, 
lasting for one hundred years and settling 
the question of duties on British imports 
for that period, and public sentiment in this 
country would change the power as soon 
as it could be constitutionally done. 
There ought to be an amendment to the 
Constiiution putting this question beyond 
the opportunity for any debate and the 
power itself beyond the possibility of abuse. 





THE STRENGTH OF UNBELIEF. 





To our editorial note last week concern. 
ing the weakness of unbelief in Boston 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, whom we respect 
above all the rest of the Free Religionists 
sends us this reply: 


To toe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ihave been accustomed to claim for THE 
INDEPENDENT a8 good deal of fairness and can- 
dor in dealing with those whom it regards as 
unbelievers ; and I therefore read with surprise 
what seemed to mea series of very incorrect 
editorial statements in the last issue. The 
second paragraph of Editorial Notes makes the 
followivg affirmation: aces 

“Unbelief in Boston has not for years been 
so weak as to-day. The Parker Fraternity and 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society are 
feeble enough; the Horticultural Hall meet- 
ings have been abandoned ; and, if The Index 
influences anybody at all, itis only the ‘unlet- 
tered skeptics of the West.” 

The first assertion belongs to a class which 
I must leave your contributor, Rev. Augustus 
Blauvelt, to answer. As to the second, Ido 
not know what “feeble enough” means; but I 
take it to signify in this case very feeble. As 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society (of 
which the Parker Fraternity is only an offshoot) 
has proved itself strong enough, in this the 
twenty-eighth year of its existence, to erect 
and dedicate a building of its own, the 
“‘Parker Memorial Meeting House,” and as it 
holds meetings in this building every Sunday, 
which meetings I can state from personal ob- 
servation to be attended by a large and most 
respectable congregation, the epithet ‘‘ feeble” 
seems to be most singularly misapplied. It 
was generally predicted that this society could 
not last a year after the death of Mr. Parker, 
which took place fourteen years ago. 

The statement in regard to the Horticultural 
Hall meetings is stil] more surprising. When, 
how, or by whom were these meetings aban- 
doned? As one of the committee having them 
in charge, I can only say that I have never 
heard their abandonment so much as proposed. 
If I am not mistaken, the last year was the first 
time that these lectures proved self-supporting ; 
and it is to he hoped tbat the next 
winter’s course will be equally successful. 
In the words of Mr. Webster, “it would be 
awkward to be annihilated without knowing 
anything about it.’ 

Finally, in regard to The Index. If to have a 
1arge Western following is in any way discred- 
itable, what is to become of THE INDEPENDENT? 
and if The Indexinfluences the unlettered, what 
becomes of the common Evangelical assertion 
that the Free Religious movement is confined 
to a handful of scholars? Bat I dispute the 
correctness of your assertion, When you say 
that “if The Index influences anybody at all it 
is only the uvlettered skeptics of the West’? it 
occurs to me that it certainly influences me ; 
and that, however skeptical or unlettered I may 
be, I certainly do not reside at the West. The 
Index is distinctly and absolutely Mr. Abbot's 
own organ; nobody else is responsible for it; 
and its editor will testify that nobody criticises 
qt more sharply than its own occasional con- 
tributors. But itis a great mistake to ignore 
its ability or to belittle its influence. 

All just-minded radicals agree, I think, that 
nothing is really gained by misstating or under- 
rating opponents; and it seems to me that the 
same policy is equally binding, were it only as 
policy, on just-minded conservatives. 

T. W. Hiearson. 

NEWPORT, R. I., July 30th, 1874. 

We are not able to see why our statement 
was not essentially correct. Dr. Blauvelt’s 
views of the strength of unbelief are not 
precisely ours, and we trust the Free Re- 
ligionists will not flatter themselves that 
other Evangelical apologists who have made 
as deep investigation into the current doubt 
of the times are as alarmed as he. It is 
true that the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society has lately erected a meeting house, 
and since this their single temple can de. 
pend for preachers upon a large body of 
unoccupied radicals—Colonel Higginson, 
John Weiss, Samuel Johnson, F. E. Abbot, 
William R. Alger, and other able men—it 
would be strange if a respectable audience 
did not attend it. But Theodore Parker 
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would leave the legislative powers of Con- used to preach to three thousand people. | has, we believe, never had a stated place of 


Did his successors, D. A. Wasson and J, Vila 
Blake, gather as many hundreds, and do as 
many hundreds now meet regularly every 
Suoday morning? Parker’s three thousand 
listened to a man whose belief in God, con- 
science, personal immortality was as firm 
as Jonathan Edwards’s. The congregations 
who hear his successors are apt to find 
rhapsody instead of prayer, the memory of 8 
good life instead of immortality, the cosmos 
instead of God. And, if it has taken twenty- 
eight years to build one permanent building 
for radical worship, how long will it be be- 
fore unbelief outnumbers the twenty-five or 
thirty Christian Unitarian churches now 80 
utterly abandoned by Mr. Parker’s success- 
ors? 

We are glad to get the information from 
Col. Higginson that the Horticultural Hall 
meetings were held last winter; but we 
confess that, as news of them did not reach 
our ears, which in previous years bad 
heard their coming from afar, we were 
hasty enough to conclude that what we did 
not hear gave no sound. — 

As for the culture of The Index and its 
readers, Colonel Higginson, himself one of 
the best» examples America can show of 
the highest culture, must know that for 
seventy-five years we have had an “ unlet- 
tered” and ignorant class of skeptics, neg- 
lectful alike of all churches, liberal or con- 
servative, and ready to send recruits to this 
and that infidel ism or spiritualistic delusion. 
Unitarianism sixty years ago was the 
secession of some of the most cultivated 
men and churches of the most culti- 
vated of American denominations; some of 
the later Free Religionist seceders from 
Unitarianism have also been of the high- 
est intellectual attainments; but nowadays 
Mr. Abbot and Col. Higgivson find them- 
selves hedged about with followers whose 
doubt is that of sheer intellectual inability 
to comprehend faith and whose screeds, as 
they appear side by side with finished edi- 
torial or admirable ‘‘'l. W. H.” contribu- 
tion in The Index, leave an impression of 
pity for the men they almost shame by their 
company. An ignorant man hasas good a 
right to his religion as a scholar; Chris- 
tianity bas always had thousands of the il- 
literate in its ranks; but theirs is the wisdom 
and the huwility of a conscious ignorance 
and weakness, which does not, Ingersol! 
fashion, declare that it has created God- 
We must still assert that, if the tone of Zhe 
Index is any safe guide, its contact. with 
culture in the majority of'its followers is 
very slight, and that its influence, like that 
of The Investigator, upon the better class of 
thinkers is very small. Of course Colonel 
Higginson reads it with sympathy; but if he, 
with his culture, were a conservative Uni- 
tarian, we believe his conversion from the 
mere reading of a journal to which he now 
lends one of its few attractive features 
would be far distant. 

Let us say in general, without “ misstating 
or understating” the strength of our op- 
ponents, that, however it may be with simple 
unbelief, we cannot see any great gain of 
Free Religion within the past ten or twenty 
years. Nearly every Unitarian of the ex- 
treme left has found himself compelled to 
leave the denomination in consequence of 
his own inability to work in it, or in conse- 
quence of the feebleness and dissatisfaction 
of his congregation; and, therefore, the 
Unitarian churches have never, we think, 
been as a whole more evangelical or free 
from deistical taint than to-day. The 
seceders from their ranks have found no 
radical organizations to give them meeting- 
bouse or salary, and most of them have 
passed over from the field of religious in- 
struction to that of general literature. Let 
us mention such names as occur to us. F. 
E. Abbot, failing to carry his Unitarian 
church in Dover, N. H., with him to deism, 
went to Toledo, Ohio, founded a free re- 
ligious society, of which we have heard 
nothing since his departure from that 
place, and is now (without stated place of 
preaching) editor of The Index. D. A. Wasson, 
abandoning his orthodox Congregational 
church in Groveland, Mass.,°founded an 
‘* Independent ” society in that place, whose 
strength departed when he left and went to 
Boston as Parker’s successor. He is now 
(without stated place of preaching) an occa- 
sional writer for the press and a resident of 
West Medford, Mass, William C. Gannett 
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preaching. John Weiss, resigning his 
Watertown society, bas since been a lecturer 
on Shakespeare. William J. Potter, repudi- 
ating the name of Christian, has naturally 
been dropped from the list of Unitarian 
Christian ministers, although he still preach- 
es to a considerable Unitarian congregation. 

Samuel Johnson, who once preached to an 

** Independent” society in Lynn, of which 

we now know nothing, is devoting himself 
to literature. C. P. Cranch, who never fair- 

ly entered the ministry, writes and paints. 

William R. Alger has given up preaching 

to the Music Hall society, a result with 

which want of funds on the part of the so- 

ciety is said to have had something to do, 

Samuel Longfellow lives in Cambridge 
(without stated place of preaching)  O. B. 

Frothingham has withdrawn from the Uni- 
tarian body and preaches to a considerable 
but not large Free Religious audience ina 
this city. J. T. Sargent lives (without 
stated place of preaching) in Boston. 
Finally, Colonel Higginson himself, to 
the gain of literature, but to thé loss 
of the religious chaos he adorns, ha, 
long abandoned regular preaching. Of 
Unitarian ministers . still recognized as 
such insthe official list we recognize but 
three having regular pastoral charge whom 
we know to have advanced to or near the 
platform of the Free Religious Association— 
Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston ; Dr. William 
H. Furness, of. Philadelphia; John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, and William T., 
Clarke, of New York; and of these Dr. 
Furness and Dr. Bartol’s spirituality is such 
that from their radical influence the school 
of The Indez has little to hope. These facts 
seem to indicate that whenever a man trans- 
cends Christianity and quits the Unitarian 
or any other Christian church he is apt to 
fall out of regular religious work of any 
kind. And thusit is that ‘‘unbelief” in 
any phase which claims to be ‘“‘ religious,’ 
not only in Boston but everywhere else, 
has gained little of late. There is unbelief 
at the present day, we admit, both pervasive 
and potent; but not of the sort which claims 
to be ‘‘ Free Religious” or in any other sense 
religious. It is the utterly irreligious unbe- 
lief of materialistic atheism. That has the 
strength of direct consistency. But with 
the unbelief which proclaims itself religious 
while denying the busis of religion we need 
give ouselves little concern. 

—— EE 


INFORMAL MARRIAGES AND 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


WE have received a communication re- 
ferring to an article which recently ap- 
peared in our editorial columns, entitled 
“Formal and Informal Marriages,” with 
the request that we would answer the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘Do .you consider an 
ioformal marriage between churchmem bers 
@ proper cause for church discipline?’ For 
the purpose of making the question specific 
our correspondent details the following 
case, which we give, with some abridg- 
ment: 

A marriage took place in the State of 
Iowa, one of the parties thereto (the hus- 
band) being a churchmember, which at its 
initiatory point was based simply upon a 
written contract and marriage settlement 
between the parties and their respective 
families. Subsequently, when the marriage 
became a subject of public talk, these same 
parties went through the forms of a sol- 
empized marriage, “ with a full knowledge 
on the part of the pastor and session of 
the church of all the facts and circum- 
stances of the case.” At a subsequent 





period the husband was cited to appear 


before the session of the church, ‘accused 
of a common law crime against public 
decency, recognized and punished also by 
the laws of the state.” He denied the 
jurisdiction of the session in respect to 
such a charge, and insisted that they were 
estopped from raising any such question 
‘by their own act in permitting their 
pastor to solemnize his marriage with a 
1ul} knowledge of all the facts of the case, 
voluntarily confessed at the time.” He 
further insisted “ust the session were bound 
by the laws of the State of Iowa to recog- 
nize bis marriage as valid ab initio. Not 
appearing before the session, as we infer 
from his statement, he was cited a second 
time, with the additional charge of con- 





tumacy; and, paying no attention to this 
second citation, he was declared and pub- 
lished as guilty of the crime as charged, 
and suspended from the communion of 
the church until he should give satisfactory 
evidence of repentance. 

Such is the case which our correspondent 
presents in illustration of his general ques- 
tion wishing to know how this action of a 
Presbyterian Church session strikes us. 
Though this is not a denominational jour- 
nal, we are not utterly ignorant of Presby- 
terian law and usage and venture to an- 
Swer as follows: 

1. That if an informal marriage of the 
kind he describes in the case of this hus 
band, entered upon in good faith, attended 
by the circumstances he narrates, and by 
both parties recognized as marriage and 
meant to be such, is a valid marriage accord- 
ing to the laws of Iowa, then the session 
clearly bad no ground of action against 
him. There is no law of the Presbyterian 
Church of this country and there should be 
none of any church that undertakes to reg- 
ulate the precise manner in which parties, 
legally and morally competent, shall enter 
into the marriage relation. There is no 
such law in the Bible. We believe that 
sound public policy demands a formal mar- 
riage, in distinction from an informal one, 
and that it is expedient for the state to 
require some form as necessary to the legal 
validity of marriage. Yet marriage is not 
asacrament. It is not a church institution 
simply. It is a civil contract, by the rule 
of common law requiring no form other 
than the consent of competent parties; and 

where statute law does not contravene, but 
recognizes this common law doctrine, it is 
worse than foolish for a church session to 
discipline a party on the ground of the ille- 
gality and immorality of his so-cu/led mar- 
riage, who, as in this case, has b-:ea legally 
married according to the law o! the state. 
This marriage, as our correspo.ident states 
it, was a valid marriage in the State of 
Iowa. It was not clandestine or secret, but 
in a certain sense formal, though without 
ihe usual solemnities that very properly 
attend marriages. The session had abso- 
lutely no authority for their act of Wis-ipline) 

2. If the party accused did not appear 
before the session, being properly cited thus 
to appear, and’ if, on being cited a second 
time, he still refused to obey the citation, 
then the session had the right to exclude 
him ‘‘from the communion of the church 
for his contumacy until he repent,” provided 
that in the second citation they had given 
him notice that such would be their course 
in the event of his non-appearance. See 
Book of Discipline, Chap.4: The accused 
party in this case seems to have rendered 
himse}f liable to exclusion from the church 
on this ground, with the right of appeal to 
@ higher church court. 

8. The session in pronouncing judgment 
upon the alleged offense, when the accused 
party had not been before them at all, ex- 
ceeded, in our opinion, their constitutional 
powers. . What they should have done, after 
censuring him for contumacy, and “ assign- 
ing some person to manage his defense,” 

was to ‘‘ proceed to take the testimony in 
his case, as if he were present,” placing that 
testimony upon their records. They had 
no authority to go any further as to the 
merits of the charge. In declaring and pub- 
lishing a verdict of guilty against the ac- 
cused they condemned him unheard; and 
for this there is no anthority in the Book of 
Discipline. After they had excluded him 
for contumacy and taken the testimony in 
the case, they had exhausted all their pow- 
ers until he should see fit to plead to the 
indictment; and then they would be ina 
position to pass judgment upon the question 
of guilt as charged in that indictment. 

Retaining but not now discussing our 
previously expressed views in regard to 
formal and iaformal marriages, we give the 
above as our answer to the illustrated ques- 
tion of our correspondent. 





To show that there is a little difference 
in some respects at least between the “ church 
actual” and the “church historic,” The AUi- 
ance mentions the following fact: 

“One day’s service in the Westminster 
Assembly included a prayer two hours long, a 
sermon of one hour, another prayer of two 
hours, an hour more of sermon, a third prayer 
of nearly two hours, a conference, and a short 
prayer ; ‘and yet,’ says Baillie, ‘this day was 
the sweetest that I had seen in land,’ 
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/ “Tr characteristic featore of Senator Mor- 
‘ toti’s recent speech at? Terre Hante, Indiana, 
consists in an effort to show that the Democrat- 
je party issimply @ party out of power, with- 
ont! definite: principles, and struggling to get 
intd power: while, on the other band, Repub- 
licans have not * proved false to any great prin: 
ciple nor cowardly in the presence of any great 
question.” Of course, Senator Morton would 
make shout such agpecch. The toptes which 
he discusses with same degree of detail are the 
two parties in contrast with each other, the 
cutrency question, the Pendletonian swindle 
apprdved by the Indiana Democrats, the. Na- 
tiona?: Bank system, negro rights, the tem- 
perance question, the tariff. the Electo- 
ral College, the transportation question, 
and. the proposed Reciprocity Treaty. His 
speech, though dealing with national questions 
in part, is a Western speceh, especially in refer- 
ence to finance and the transportation problem. 
Being the leading Republican statesman of the 
West, he undonbtedly intended tu make it the 
keynote ot the fall campaign in respect to the 
election of congressmen. We entirely sym- 
pathize with the Senator's wish to continue 
the Republican party in power, believing that 
this will be best for the general interests of 
the country ; but we more sympathize with an 
effort to nominate and elect such men to Con- 
gress and such only, whether Democrats or 
Repaolicans, as have @ clean record for ffon- 
esty and public integrity. This is the main 
thing to be attended to by the people in the 
elections of this fall. ‘The Republican party 
will be all the better for a little sifting; and if 
its: present: overwhelming majority in Congress 
svould, as the result of the approaching elec- 
tions, be very considerably reduced neither 
the country nor the party would suffer any 
real harm thereby. 





Tre (Miarleston News gives a tabular state- 
ment of the pardons granted by Governor 
Moses, of Sonth Caroliue, in the space of nine- 
teen months, The agzregate ts four hundred 
avd twenty-one, which is an average of twenty- 
two pardons in each month. No less than 
twenty-one murderers huve been pardoned or 
reprieved ; twenty-five persons convicted of 
manslaughter go scot free; twenty-four per- 
gons found guilty of the terrible crime of 
iouseburning escape punishment; and one 
Hundred and ten thieves, big and little, are 
tutned loose to prey upon the community. 
Four-fifths of the pardons have been granted 
to colored persons, Sach an exhibit is abso- 
jutely appalling. It shows an abuse of the 
pardoning power that makes Governor Moses 
really the most bideous criminal in the state. 
If the Repubiican party in South Caroliva has 
not sufficient principle and sense of decency to 
dispense with such an officfal outlaw, and put 
a better man iu his place, then it is worthy of 
universal contempt. It would be a disgrace to 
the name it bears and ought to be despised by 
everybody, Negro suffrage in South Carolina 
must do better than this or its friends will be 
heartily ashamed of it, 


Wuat does Democracy believe? In 1868 it 
adopted, through its National Convention, the 
theory of Mr. Pendleton, declaring that ** where 
the obligations of the Government do not ex- 
pressly state upon their face or the law under 
which they were issued does not provide that 
they stiall be paid in coin they ought, fn right 
and in justice, to be paid in the lawful money 
of the United States.’’ Since this period three 
successive state conventions of Indiana Demo- 
crats have affirmed the same doctrine ; the last, 
the one recently held, saying: ‘* We are in 
favor of the redemption of Five-twenty bonds 
in ereenbacks.” The Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Illinois have just issued their call 
for astate convention, announeing, as one of 
its purposes ‘to be promoted, *‘ the restoration 
of goldand silver xs the basis of the currency 
of the country, the speedy resumption of 
specie payment, and tae payment of all na- 
tional indebtedness in the money recognized 
by the civilized world.’’, [lere are two very 
different creeds—the one that of quasi repudi- 
ation, and the other that of an honest payment 
of the public debt. Which is the genuine 
faith of the Democracy ? Whom shall we take 
as the true exponents of Democratic falth— 
the Indiana Democrats, backed up by the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention of 1858, or the 
Demorratic 8 ate Goummittee of IHinois? De- 
mocracy must cease to contradict itself before 
it can reasonably ask the people to trust it. ‘ 





We published last week Mr. E. W. Meteali’s 
communication in regard.to the Geneva Award 
question, advocating a view different from the 
ove maintained by Tue INDEPENDENT. Mr. 
Metcalf is entire’y rigbt in the position that 
the negotiation was in fori international; but, 
ip our judgment, as entirely wrong in the in- 
ference which he secks to draw therefrom. 


, CHL INDEPEN DENT. 


The truth is, the United. States presented two 
classes of claims—zclaims for national damazes 
an@ those for individual damages. The Genevs 
lribunal rejected the first class entirely, and 
cut down the second class within certain ‘Vimit 
ations, excluding’ on the one hand the claims 
of the war-premium inén, and including those 
of insurance companies im making up the 
amount of the award. The United States had 
invited all persons to present their claims, and 
of those presevted the Tribunal decided in 
favor of the validity ofa certain, class and re- 
jected all the rest, This fixes the character of 
the award and by eyery rule of honor imposes 
a trust duty upon this Government. The money 
belongs to those for the payment’ of ‘who‘e 
claims-it was awarded, and everybody knows 
that in the computation of the amount the in- 
surance companies were included and war pre- 
miums were excluded. Had the claims of the 
former been éxeluded, the award would have 
been less by more than five millions of dollars. 
Were these claims good as.a basis in determin- 
ing the amount of the award? If so, then 
they are just as good a basis in deciding the 
rule of distribution, Great Britain paid them, 
and this Government has no right in honor to 
use the money for a purpose different from that 
for which it was paid. To do so is virtually to 
confess that the claims, though presented fn 
all-seeming seriousness by the Government, 


never had any validity, 
Po 7 deanna ‘ 

Tue editor of the Ypsilanti Commercial, 
Michigan, having addressed a letter to Gov- 
ernor Campbell, of Wyoming, in regard to the 
practical working of female suffrage in that 
territory, received the following reply : 

“Ex. Orrice, Wromtna TERRITORY, 
CHEYENNE, Ju'y 1, 1874. 

**Mr. C. R. PATTERSON, ir :—In regard 
to vour inquiries as to the success of woman 
suffrage in this territory, its influence upon the 
women and the men, whether good or bad, and 
its effect upon the body politic in repressing 
crime and exalting virtue, I would respond af- 
firmatively in every way. I send yon a copy of 
my message of last Noyember us an expression 
of my views, Michigan, rich in every element 
—material, intellectual, and moral—that goes 
to make up a state, with her famous university 
and no less famous common school system, 
needs this beneficent reform superadded to con- 
sutute heratruly republican commonwealth 
and the model state of the Union. Wyoming 
has taken the lead of the territories in adopting 
this reform. We trust that Michlgan‘will pio- 
neer her sister states. 

** Yours very truly, 
“J. A. Camppert.’* 
The Commercial, in its issue of July 11th, pub- 
lishes this letter, with the fol owing extract 
from Governor Campbel!'s message of Novem- 
ber 4th, 1878 : 

“The experiment of granting to woman a 
voice in the government, which was inaugurat- 
ed for the first time in the history of our 
country by the first legislative assembly of 
Wyoming, has row been tried for four years. 
I have heretofore taken occasion to express my 
views in regard to the wisdom and justice of 
this measure, and my conviction. that its 
adoption’ had been attended only by good 
results. Two years more of observation of the 
practical working of the system have only 
served to deepen my conviction that what we 
in this territory have done has been well 
done and that our system of impartial suffrage 
{3 an unqualified success.” 


These statements are fully confirmed in a letter 
of Judge Kingman, of the Supreme Court of 
Wyoming Territory, addressed to the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman’s Suffrage Association, dated 
December 26th, 1872. The Judge says that, 
according to his observation, womenare quite 
equal to men when acting in the capacity of 
jurors; that their presence in the court-room 
as jurors and bailiffs had contributed to pro- 
mote decorum and good behavior in legal pro- 
ceedings; that their participation in the ad- 
ministration of the laws has been most benefi- 
cial and satisfactory; that the elections are 
more orderly and quiet, with less drunkenness 
and less fighting, in consequence of the influ- 
ence of female voters; and that, although at 
first many women declined to vote, the number 
of female voters has steadily increased, until 
very few women fail to exercise the privilege. 

It is a demonstrated fact that the experiment 
of female suffrage in Wyoming Territory has 

proved a complete success. There isro reason 
for supposing that it would not be an equal 

success in Michigan or in any other stateor 
territory of the Union. Sincerely do we hope 
that the voters of Michigan will this fall decide 
to try the experiment, 





We have lately had two fearful examples of 
what goes by the name of a “‘ morbid impulse.” 
A boy in Boston, otherwise correct enouzh, 
sys that he cannot help decoying smaller chil- 
dren into out-of-the-way places and torturivg 
them with a snife. Ile had maimed or kille% 
half a dozen in this way when be was sent toa 
reform school, and after a year’s detention 
discharged.as a good boy. But hardly was he 
at.liberty before he murdered two more cbil- 
dren, and tie mutilation of their bodies 
pointed unerringly to him as the young demon 
murderer. It seems to be a case of simple 
mental disease, avd is accounted for by the 





fact ‘that bis mother, before’ his birth, took. 





ee . pore See ee 
great plessure in watching and assisting her 
busband in the slaughter of calves and sheep. 
Thé doy grew up with ‘this Impulse, and his 
baby sport was to stick the Biteberknife into 
his fathei*s neat. Herein New York’a some- 
what'eimilar caseseems‘to have: been discov- 
ered Of a girkwho bas a mania for burning 
babies; Society has a duty to protect itself, 
whieb it must-do.at any expense to dangerous 
characters. Fortunately for them it can con- 
fine these children, so that there is no necessity 
for ridding itself of them in the summary way it 
applies to wolves and other vermin. But such 
cases as theee should ‘be carefully studied, in 
the interest ‘of mental pathology, and some 
valuable and perhaps obvious lessons may be 
learned, of importance to teachers and parents. 








“THEY have been trying at the Methodist 

camp-meetings to promote several things= 
‘*holinéss” or the superfine grade of piety, 
Christianity of theold-fashioned sort, and union 
with the Southern’Charch. At Round Lake 
two Southern bishops; Kavanaugh and Doggett, 
were present and made warm speeches, and 
there was the customary scenic handshaking, 
amid cheers and shouts, witvout which ne ec 
clestastical assemblage in these days seems to 
be complete. How many parsnips these soft 
words will batter fo man knoweth, At Osean 
Grove the Meetings of the “holiness” seekers 
was very erithusiasti¢; though the sntriis of the 
propfiets and especially’ of the proplietesses 
Ceased, toward thé 1é-!. to be subject to their 
proprietors, “ One your: lady elosely connected 
with the management of. the meeting arose in 
the course of one of the services and announced 
that she had been commissioned to Impart the 
Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands. Her 
first attempt was. upon Brother Ioskip, who 
kindly told her that. he believed in her good 
Intentions, but did not care to be imposed upon, 
as it were, Se next approached an Episcopal 
clergyman in attendanos, who did not recog- 
nize her as being the channel of the apostolical 
succession, and who met her proffer with the 
challenge: Jesus T know ahd Paul I know; 
but who are you?” . Beganse of these eccen- 
tricities or for other reasons the meeting broke 
up a day in advance of the programme. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee of this camp- 
meeting have fasned a card regretting the in- 
troduction of “ideas and measures calculated 
to produce strife,” and especially disapproving 
“the practice of laying on of hands professed- 
ly with bestowment of the Holy Ghost.” 


Tue Presbyterian Banner which flutters now- 
adays upon the outer walls of Calvinism, flaps 
around at a great rate because Dr. Swazey, of 
Chicago, has intimated his belfef that some 
heathen may be saved. It says: 


“*Dr. Swazey teaches that, though we may not 
confeas with the mouth or believe in the heart, 
though we meri not believe in Christ or even 
have heard of him, we may be saved ; and that 
there fs salvation in another and also a>other 
Songrtion. What is this but to make God a 

ar?’ 


All this wculd be terrible if true; but, inas- 
much as its representation of Dr. Swazvy is 
wholly false, there need be no consternation. 
Dr. Swazey has not said anything which im. 
plies that there is “salvation in another and 
also another foundation.” But what of that? 
John Calvin, who is the end of theology to 
The Banner, thought that {t was right to put 
heretics Lo death; and if it is right to put them 


to death it surely is not very wrong to tell 
false tales about them, 





Is there any good reason for surrendering to 
the Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, and Uni- 
tarians so legitimate and ancient a Christian 
symbol as the cross? We could mention a 
number of churches in this vicinity whose 
spires and gables are surmounted with nonde- 
script devices whose sole merit seems to be 
that they displace airand yet are not cruciform. 
Every Christian congregation has a perfect 
right to as many crosses outside and inside its 
church es it may think aids to piety or indica- 
tions of the purposes to which the builling is 
devoted. Unitarian churches are already of 
this opinion. Thus Dr James Freeman Clarke's 
church in Boston, believing that 
“ Jesus shall reign where'cr the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run,” 
has upon its pinnacle a cross surmounting a 
globe; Dr. Bellows’s congregation in this city, 
not ashamed to say, with the Unitarian Bow- 
ring, 
“In the cross of Christ I glory,” 
puts it aceordinzly on gables and lamp-poats ; 
and the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
chanting 
“ Cross, repronch, and tribulation, 
Ye to me are welcome guests,” 
twice upraises the symbol. Mr. Chadwick's 
people, despite the heresy of their pastor, do 
not blush to be called soldiers of the c:oss, if 
their church tells the trath; and Dr. Peabody's 
Appleton Chapel, at Harvard, lifts up both 
erossand crown. Of other Christians, Mr. Hep- 
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worth, feeling with Cowper that it is his happl- 
ness —" 







“Not to live without the cross,” 
puts it on the Church of the Disciples; Dr, 
Chapin’s Universalism, holding thas 

“ Inscribed upon the cross we see 

In shining letters, ‘Ged is Love,’ ” 
rears that cross. above the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity; the Reformed Episcopalians, 
although In their Prayer-book they tinker the 
word out from the line, 

“Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes,” 
are yet willing to keep the thing, where the Con- 
gregationalists left it, on the temple they now 
occupy; Dr, Talmage’s far-gathered congre- 
gation, as they look toward the New Taber 
nacle, can say with modest fervor: 

“ Lord Jesus, when we stand afar 

And gaze upon thy holy gusa, 

In love of thee and scoxa oftse!f, 

O may we count the world as loss "s. 

and, not to prolong this Hst, even.a Reformed 
church in Newark substitutes the Christiag 
emblem for the cock waich flaunts from Dr. 
Ormiston’s cathedral spire in this city. Wedo 


not care to write the other list—to tell of the 
iron cornstalks, the candle-extinguishers, the 
knobs, the toothpicks, the Bells and pome 
granates which insult the sky on less -favoreq 
spires ; but their name is legion and taeir sym: 


bolism nonsen: 


ee ernest a mean” 





” 
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Mr. Sruroron had been charged by a strict 
América Baptist that if he invited to his come 
munion members of other ehurches he invited 
the unconverted, [le made the obvious reply 
that he would invite many unconverted if he 
invited only members of Baptist churches, 
His American critic replies in The Evamtnes 
and Chronicle that only members of Baptist 
churches profess to be converted or are to ba 
supposed converted. In any other denomina * 
tion such arrogance ouvht to be regarded a 
considerable argument against even a membe "g 
conversion, Ife anys that both the 
Presbyterian and the Congregational de- 
nominations till a hundred years ago rezarded 
baptized children as members, and that ‘* there 
is nota syllable in their standards to prevent 
‘them from going back to their old usage,” 
But, so long as they do not, why not give them 
the credit of it? fe says that in the Chureh of 
England ‘‘a person baptized in infancy will be 
admitted to confirmation and full membership 
without claiming to have met with a chanve of 
heart.’ But what does such a candidate 
claim? He claims “to ratify and confirm 
the solemn Promise and vaw”" of. baptism, 
which was to ‘renounce the devil and all his 
works, the vain pomp and glory of the world ” 
and “the sinful desires of the flesh,” and 
‘* obediently to keep God’s holy will and com- 
mandments and walk in the same all the days 
of his life.” If there isa “change of heart’? 
that is any better than that we hope the Bap- 
tists will not long have the monopoly of it, 





THE report is current again that the Pope 
bas in his pocket a cardinal’s hat for America, 
and it is matter of conjecture who will be the 
lucky wearer of the scarlet. The Pope can 
make a cardinal out of a prelate, a priest, a lay- 
man, ora lay woman, ora child for that matter, 
we suppose, and It is by no means certain that 
the American cardinal will be taken fro:n the 
ranks of the bigherclergy, Archbishop Pur- 
cell wonld do honor t> the Pontiff’s choice; 
and so would Archbishop McCloskey, who has 
now gone to Rome and may very likely prove 
the lucky man. The man, however, who 
wants it most is Deacon Jeremiah Aristophanes 
McMaster, editor and publisher of Tie Free- 
man’s Journal, of this city. No other man in 
the Roman Catholic Church blows s9 lond a 
trumpet; noother man daubs IIi3s Holiness 
with more untempered flattery or tickles hig 
pa'm with more Peter's pence, No other man 
would bring the honor into such ridicule with 
unbeli*vers as this pompous, conceited, noisy, 
and learned busybody; and no other appoint- 
ment would excite such indignation and con- 
tempt among Roman Catholics. All of which 
is no reason for believing that our neighbor is 
not the man chosen to outrank in ecclesiasti- 
cal processions all the hierarchy of America. 
Indeed, were we the Pope's enemy, we would 
urge Our gomie J, Aristophanes to follow his 
diocesan to Rome, with very considerable ex- 
pectation that the deacon should vanquish the 
archbishop, and the last should again be first. 





We learn from The Transcript and The 
Christien Register “ American scholarship has 
again been acknowledged and complimented 
abroad in the person of Rev. Charles IL. Brig- 
bam, of Ann Arbor, that gentleman haying 
been chosev a member of the German Orientai 
Society, the leading society of its kind in the 
world.”” We would not raise any question of 
Mr. Brigham's scholarship. We know him as 
a member of both the American Oriental and 
the Philological Societies, to each of which ho 
contributed at its last meeting a paper about a 
manuscript which he supposed might be 
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Ethiopic and which somebody had dropped in 
& railway station. Ilis election to member- 
ship of the Aforgenlindische Cescllschaft, 
however, is no _ convincing proof of 
scholarship; for a letter of application with 
six cents postage and enclosing a dreft for tive 
dollars in gold would get that honor for any 
applicant, The membership would lapse, 
however, at the end of the year, unless a life 
membership were purchased for sixty dollars, 
The price is about the same for the French 
and, we believe, the English Oriental societies. 
A member has the advantage of saving a dollar 
or two on the publications of these socicties. 











FRANCE may bea republic; but, if so, it does 
not show that sympathy with sister republics 
whch might have been expected. Spain is its 
nearest neizhbor, another * Latia peoole,” and 
has now for seventeen months been trying to be 
arepublic, America Instructed Minister Hale 
instantly. by televraph, to revognize the new 
government. Franee refused and still refuses. 
More than this, France bas been, for months 
the base of supply for a most reactionary 
monarchical faction, which has kept the pe- 
ninsula inthe turmoil of civil war and now 
bids f.ir to overthrow the republic. While 
the French Republic thus not merely ‘refuses 
to extend the right hand-of-sympathy toa 
sister republic, but smites her with the left, 
the Empire of Germany calls on the other 
powers to recognize the Spanish Government 
and discourage the brutality with which the 
Carlists are waging their war. This shows 
that Germany, with the nome of empire, has 
more of the instinct of freedom than France, 
with its name of republic and its Orleans, 
Chambord, and Bonapartist factions and its 
nilitary Sept note, 





.. A gentleman of some pubile note has 
tately remarked that he did not believe In a 
single one of the Thirty-nine Articles. Ie 
d es not believe, therefore, that “ the Rom‘sh 
Doctrines concerning Purgatory, Pardons, 
Worshiping, an! Adoration, as well of Imoges 
us of R lies, and the Invoeation of Saints is a 
fond thing vainly invented"; nor that * public 
oraver In the Chure’)” should be in a * tonzue 
anderstanded of the people”; nor that “it is 
awful for Bishops, Priests, and Deacons to 
maitry at their own discretion, as they shall 
ju ige. the same to. serve better to godliness’’; 
northat “ihe Power of the Civil Magistrate ex- 
tendeth to all men, as well Clergy as Laity, tn 
all things temporal"; nor, finally, that “a man 
miy swear, when the Magistrate requireth, in 
ja tice, judement, and truth.”” 


...-Thesnggestion of the Boston Merald that 
the best way to manaze caucuses is for all the 
people to attend them and work as bard as 
they can forthe nomination of the best men is 
one which, if carried into practical operation, 
w uld do more thin any other single thing to 
ra ‘ethe tone of our politics and retire to the 
un:ongenial walks of private life and honest 
{ilustry that class of politicians whose sole 
a) lity lics in the manipulation of party ma- 
ei nery and whose chief end is to get public 
office ard enjoy it forever. The caucus system 
may or may not be goo in Itself; but so long 
a3 it exists every good citizen must choose be- 
t veen using it or being used by it. That choice 
fa most of the states is just now in order. 


....A vegetable ditt has brought Georce 
Francis Train to the discovery that many deeds 
of his past life ‘‘ which he formerly supposed 
he was enacting out of some grand principle 
for the benefit of humanity had no higher 
motive than that thing they call fime, ambi. 
t'on, popularity, self, or a morbid love of no- 
toriety.” He now promises never again to 
speak in public, print a book, or write a letter 
to a newspaper, and he begs the press to “drop 
his name into the guif of oblivion.” All right, 
here goes! Butif all the people who are act- 
ing from ‘a morbid love of notoriety ” should 
take to vegetabie3 and come out as clear in 
their minds as George Francis has there would 
be so many names to drop that the gulf of ob- 
livion would be filled chock full. 


»eesThe explorer, Charles T. Beke, whose 
death is announced by telegraph, will be re- 
memberedas the most moonstruck geographer 
oithe age. The daily papers, which compile 
their notices of him out of cyclopzdias, for- 
get bis last exploit in prophesying a volcanic 
Sinai somewhere in the Arabian Peninsula, 
and then identifying as his voleano a moun- 
tain of an entirely different character. Eu- 
gland has one less scholar of the Burton and 
Iiyde Clarke style, auch as too often disgrace 
learned papers like The Atheneum and Th, 
Academy. 

...-A new regulation makes itthe duty of 
assessors in Massachusetts this year to make 
out a list of all church property, school-houses 
and land devoted to the use of schools, and 
other kinds of property not texed. They are 
to piace a value upon it according to the rate at 
which other property is assessed. The results 
of such an inquiry, even if they do not show 
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the wisdom of taxing this kind of property 
equally with all others, will, at least, furnish a 
body of information on the subject, which will 
be of great service in the discussions which 
are sooner or later sure to arise. 


-.-.-At the Astor Library there has been of 
late a very commendable industry, a consi/er- 
able sum of money having been judiciously 
expended for books, which have now arrived. 
We have visited the library and examined a 
portion of the additions, which are especially 
devoted to class‘cal literature and Egyptology, 
the strength of the Mbrary in which branches 
tliey will very materially increase. ‘During the 
month of Aucust its doors will be closed, as 
will those of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


- «-“* Two or three months ago,” says Zhe 
Dniversalist, “The French Academy selected 
Mr. }dAqry. Wells to Gill the seat vacated by the 
death of John Stuart Mill, We now hear that 
the University of Oxford has bestowed a degree 
of D.C.L. on Mr. Wells.” It is to be hoped 
that before this distinguished Welsman has 
any more letters tacked upon his name he will 
get those already in his possession a little more 
systematically arranved. ; ; 

.... The Rev. Lester M. Dorman has become 
associate editor and joint proprietor of Church 
and State, to which be has,long.been an .edito- 
rial contributor, Tle is a vigorous and racy 
writer and a Low Churchman with Broad tend- 
encies, The paper under his management 
wil be the representative of @ school of 
thought which wes! ili be heartily glad to see 
grow ing in the Episcopa! Church. 

«..-The “easterly current’? seems to flow 
this year pretty uniformly inthe direction of 
Canada. The hint ouzbt not to be lost upon 
Arctic explorers. Perhaps Barnum will send 
‘*: Professor” Donaldson io his “aerostat’’ in 
search of the North Pole. 


-..-According to Mr. Ruffner, the accom 
plished superintendent of the Virginia Board 
of Pub'ie Instruction, that state produced last 
year twelve million dullars worth of wheat, and 
drank every cent of it up in whisky. 

....Coedueation is likely to have one good 
advantage if it consigns the class pipe to the 
limbo of forgotten barbarisms. At Ann Arbor 
the lady graduates refused to smoke on class 
day. 

eee The Nation thinks that purer municipal 
morals an‘| better country roads would help in 
keeping people at home who now spend their 
summers in traveling abroad. 


....** Tere they spike the English,” fs the 
legend that_used to hang in the windows of 
Parisian shops, They do it pretty effectually 
in some shops out of France. 

..--A defense of General Garfield against 
criticisms made in last weck’s INDEPENDENT 
reaches us just as we are closing the forms for 
this week’s paper. 

...-One of our religions exchanges has an 
editorial entitled *‘ Assimulate” or ihe dnty of 
** Assimulation” to the character of Christ. 


...- Booksellers report an increased demand 
for “ Griffith Gaunt.” 


Acligions Jutelligence, 


Our readers know that we have some- 
times advocated tie extension of Christian fel- 
lowship to those who believe in the final salva- 
tion of a'l men, if they hold in other respects 
to the fundamental truths of our religion. We 
have argued that the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment is not necessarily a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Gospel; that a consistent view of 
the incarnation and the atonement may be 
held which does not include this dogma. And 
we have, therefore, insisted that it was not 
wise to exclude from fellowship faithful Chris- 
tian men because of their rejection of it. Our 
namesake across the sea, which represents the 
English Congregationalists, has recently been 
saying the same thing in very explicit language. 
Mr. Spurgeon had aceused his Congregational 
brethren of heresy, mentionimg the spread 
among them ofa belief in annihilation and of 
unsound notions concerning the atonement. 
The Enulish. /ndependent retorts that these her- 
esics have spread among the Baptists quite as 
much as among the Congreyationalists,, wen- 
tioning John Foster, a distinguished Baptist, as 
the man who has done more than any other man 
to shake the faith of Nonconformists in eternal 
punisoment, and Edward White, another Bap- 
tist, as the leader of those who teach aunihila- 
tion. After disclaiming its own belief in this 
theory, Zhe Independent goes on to say, referring 
in the tirst sentence quoted to Mr. Spurgeon: 

** Te feels that he is shut up to the accept- 
ance of this awful view of the future destiny 
of the sinnér, and he must preach accordingly. 
But ean hu feel no sympathy with those who 
are overwhelmed by the horror of the pros- 
pect, and whothe more they att mpt to realize 
it find their heart and conscience rising the 
more strongly in revolt against it? It is idle to 
ignore the existence of a very large class who 
are devout, carnest, God-fearing men, humbly 
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tru ting. in Christ and earnestly seeking to 
serve him, who nevertheless avow that this is 
their position, Are they to be pronounced 
enemies of the truth? Surely, whetber trueor 
not, this doctrine is no essential part of the 
gospel of the grace of God, and 9 ™0’* ™r- 
sonal relations to Christ are not 1 eceasarily af- 
fected by any theory le ho!ds « oncerniug it. 
We can point to able ministers ov. us sow 
Te:tament—men who preach Christ in all faith- 
fulness and labor i: his work with all diligence 
—who are intent on the conversion of souls and 
for it watch and pray @ay anc night, who cin- 
not accept this doctrine. They know that 
where sin is misery must ever be; but they do 
not fee) that Scripture shuts them up to a belief 
in endless. sin, and, therefore, in endless puns 
ishment, and they condemn dogmatism, on the 
one side as on the other, as unwarranted by the 
brief statements of the New Testament. It is 
foolish to write as {1 they were found only among 
Congregationalists, ‘They are to be found 
among Baptists, and they are mer whom no 
ehureh need be a~hamed toown. It is impos- 
sible to treat them as alivns and outeasts, and 
eurely the wise course is to admit that this sub- 
Ject is one.in which the most perfect liberty of 
opinion may be enjoved without any interrup- 
tion of Christian fellowship or loss uf Christian 
r.spect,”” 


The next tine a council in Massachusetts or in 
Kansas is compelled to confront this question, 
it is to be hoped that somebody wil: be able to 
quote for the instruction of-all concerned these 
sound, words..ffom, the organ of the Lnylish 
Congregationaliste, 


sa»-The Chisago Tridwnesays that the church. 
es have ell been driven away from the business 
portion of that eity. Formerly several churchcs 
fronted on Court Ilouse Square; now there is 
but one, and that lurks in the upper story of a 
business block. The mile which once gave to 
Wabash Avenue iis name of the street of 
churches has not now a single church upon it. 
The congregations which have not beea burned 
out have moved out, The same process has 
been goingon upon the North Side, A very 
large portion of the city is now wholly desti- 
tute of charch advantages. Yet it contains 
all the large hotels and hundreds of lodging- 
rooms; and Professor Swing’s experiment of 
services in McVicker’s Theater showed that 
very large audiences could be gathered in the 
neighborhood.., Zhe Tribune says : 
‘“*Men who are interested in church work 
could not do better than to rent or build a 
eommodious hall in the heart of the business 
quarter and open it for service at least once 
every Sunday, A preacher of acknowledged 
power could keep it full. If Prof. Swing'’s 
ricnds have not given up the ‘ Tabernacle’ idea, 
here is their chance. The field is: mpe for the 
barvest, but the laborers are few.” 
The experience of Chicago is only a repetition 
of the experience of New York, except tha; 
here it is fashion, and not fire, that has driven 
the churches away from the business quarters. 
There are yet a fev churches, however, below 
Fourtcenth street in New York that are well 
filled. Old Trinity, the Jolin-street Methodist, 
and the Church of the Strangers are about as 
well attended aa any churchesin thecity. We 
have no doubt that several of the congregutions 
which have moved up-town would have had 
more worshipers and larger Sunday-schools 
and would have done a great deal more of 
practical Christian work at a much smaller ex- 
rense if they had staid in their old churches. 
Their religion might have been a little less 
stylish, but it would have been a great deal 
more Christlike, And there is need in New 
York, as well as in Chicago, that plain and 
sommodivzs churches, with ministers of 
popular power, should be established and 
maintained in the business portion of the city. 


...-Dr. Barto) writes a letter tu The /ndex in 
which he spesks of the Unitarians as ‘the 
latest sect,’’ and declares that in “‘ cutting off 
a@ man by a verbal test’ they have at last 
given “distinct warning for every soul to 
quit,” whatever that miy mean. The state- 
ment of The Liberal Christian that “the his- 
torical party in our denomination have made 
the last sacrifice to the intuitionalists” he 
quotes as “‘aclear proof of arrested davelop- 
ment,” and he exhorts these ‘ intuitionalists” 
to anticipate by withdrawal the praess of 
being expelled. To this manifesto The Liberal 
Christian responds by eaying that the historical 
party only proposes to hold its ground and do 
its Christian work in its own way. There are 
in the Unitarian denomination those who do 
not believe in historical Curistianity. No 
chargé ts made against their pure character or 
their noble purposes. But the ideas of the two 
parties are radically different, 

“ The ropose. to do other work, and by 
Mila ew do not to us. seem Lest. They 
cunnot consistently work with us. We cannot 
consistently work with them. Is it not, then, 
commen sense that these purties should not 
attempt to work together? Is not Dr. Bartol, 
secing these irreconcilable d'fferenece, wise in 
advising those who desire to take a non-Chiris- 
tian or extra- Christian oranti-Cbristian position 
to leave the Unitarian @éiiomination, which 
always has beed avowedly Christian and which 
will 80 continue until its: deepest. convictions 
are changed? We have proved by many years 
of faithful effort that it is not possible to work 
tovether with efficiency and comfort. We do 
not say that this failure is the fault of either 
It is the unavoidablé' result of trrecon- 
Cilable differences in opivions and methods. It 
is better, then, to separate. Let each party 
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pursue its own course, ai: thods, \ 
reach its own ideas Pr tohbe ns 
This would Indicate that the long dispute fa 


the Unitarian body is about to result in a 
little secession. 


----The Rev, Henry §, Burrage, who is now 
editor of Zio.’s Advocate, has an article. op 
“Tholuck and Universalism,” in which he con 
futes the opinion which has been frequently 
made, and once in our own columius, that the 
great German theologian believes in the final 
salvation of all men. 80 long ago as 1834 
Professor Tholuck gave expression to views 
which implied a belief in that doctrine; but be 
withdrew these staten.ents in 1857. saying then 
that further reflection and the examftiatton of 
Scripture had led him to abandon the doctrine. 
Furthermore, says Mr. Burrage: 

“That bis views have undergone no change 

since that time we have reason to know. from 
repeated conversations with him in referenes 
to this very subject, in 1868-9, when it was our 
privilege to see him and ecenversé with him 
deily at Halle, as a member of bis ‘amily. He 
wonld like, he enid, to believe in the salvation 
of all men ; but it was impossible. The clear, 
unmistakable testimony of Scripture he could 
not eet aside.” 
This would seem to settle the question. Our 
statement was made from what we supposed to 
be sufficient knowledge, and the stout advocacy 
by Tholuck of entire liberty of opinion on thi: 
subject at the time of the formation of the Ryan 
gelical Alliance certainty lent: it ‘credibihty. 
We may add, as a word of explanation and 
apoloxy to the editor of Zion’s Advocate, that 
the letter which he wrote to usa year ago, 
asking cur authority for the statement that 
Tholuck was a Universalist, was laid by for in- 
vestigation and forgotten. Our publication of 
tbe substance of his correction will, we trust, 
make amends for our neglect. 


-ee-Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis, the member 
of the Old School Synod of Missouri wio tra 
ternized so warmly with the Northern. Presby- 
terians during the late meeting of their Assem 
bly in Lis city, has announced to his ‘people 
his purpose of withdrawing from the Missouri 
Synod, and Joining the Reunited Church. To 
his people the other day he said: 

“T do not wish to detain you. I have briefly 
and frankly stated to you my position in reewrd 
to this connection with the Northern Assem- 
b'v. If you d'sapprove «f my conduct, my 
resignation isin your hands. If you do not 
desire to accept it immediately, owing to tie 
@fl-ulty you may have in securing another 
pastor, especially during this hot summer 
weather, if God- enares me, I-will remain with 
you until you make. other arrangements. If 
vou ask me to go batk of the hand I gave in 
fellowship to. that General Assembly here, in 
June, declaring that ! was satisfied with their 
action and that my controversy with them had 
ceased, then you and I must separate.” 
lis church has voted that they do not: yet see 
their way clear to unite with either,the North- 
ern or the Southern Synod; but that. they re- 
spond heartily to the action of the late General 
Assembiy in St. Louis,. which “ ought tebeand 
shall be the end of [their] controversy with 
that body.”? It is prohable that. Dr, Brookes 
will remain as pastor of bis church, which will 
maintain an independent position. 


...-Bishop Coxe declines to) attend the 
Church Congress in this city, because it is 
appointed to mect at the time of the General 
Convention, and “the tendency of the Con 
gress to act as a lobby and to operate on our 
great Council in ways unkoown to the consti- 
tution can hardly be restrained.” The Bishop 
thinks *‘such lobby influence a peril to the 
Church ’’ and dreads the precedent. But if**the 
lobby"? is made up from the Cburcli itself and 
from its ablest and most trusted members, it 
would seem to be safe to let it express its mind, 
The mind of the Church would in that way be 
all the more clearly ascertained. 


...-A comparative summary of the statistics 
of the Presbyterian. Church for the five 
years since the reunion, beginning with 1870 
and ending with 1874, shows the following 
results (the figures follow the order of the 
dates): Miniaters, 4,238; 4,316; 4.44b; 4,534; 
4,597. Churches, 4,526; 4,616; 4,370; 4.802; 
4.96. Communicants, 416,561; 455,373; 468,. 
164; 472,023; 495,634. Contributions, $8,440,- 
121; $9,097,706; $10,036,526; $9,622,030; $9,- 
120,792. In exerything except contributions 
there has been a steady gain, and the financia? 
stringency of the last two years explains the 
falling off in this particular. 


...-A p2tition is in course of signatare 
amony the extreme High Churechmen of En 
gland praying that the archbishops and bish- 
ops may be relieved from their dutics in the 
Ilouse of Lords. ‘be petition+rs say that they 
do not wish to be understood as expressing 
any opinion foror against the present unfon 
between church and state; but it is easy to 
guess what their opinion is. The passage of 
the Public Worship Bill will be sure to send the 
whole High Church party into the Church 
Liberation Society. 


...eHere is a hint touching the raising of 
money iz churches. The ladies of the First 
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Presbyterian Charch in Quincy; Ill, have suc-: 
ceeded in raising $30,000 for the building of a 
new church-edifice. The ladies sent to every 
member of the congregation a circular detail- 
Ing their plan, which divided the $30,000 into 
1,200 shares of $25, made payable in five equal 
installments, the first on the Ist of Septem- 
ber next aiid thé remaining fourin fourannual 
payments. 


«+The protests of The Times and ' The Rock 
against the ‘‘tattooing’’ of St. Paul’s.Cathe- 
dral would seem to have given pause to the 
executive committee, for they announce that 
Mr. Barges’s designs have been accepted for 
the apse alone, subject, here, to considerable 
modification, and that the carrying out of 
these designs has also been postponed for a 
season. 


....The American Board meets this yearin 
Rutland, Vermont, and the people are already 
beginning to get ready forthe coming up of 
the tribes. Dr. Scudder, of Brooklyn, is to 
preach the sermon. 


...-Berlin has 100,000 less inhabitants than 
New York; yet the American metropolis has 
420 places of worship and the German only 60. 


».eeLhe Presbyterians are talking of a new 
book house and newspaper organ in Indian- 
apolis. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tus best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 

Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











Suow me a man of sour, morose disposi- 
tion, one who entertains good will toward 
none, and I will show you a dyspeptic. 
Dyspepsia is the bluest of all diseases. Rev. 
Mr. Aiken testifies that Coe’s Dyspepsia 
Cure cured him after 15 years’ suffering. 





SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS, 


Tos Gornam Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country. 








READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like a new 
business, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the Unirep SrTarTsrs 
Lire InsurANCcE Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 
a RE 


LUCRATIVE BUSINESS POSITION. 


Tue Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is one of the leading life in- 
surance companies of the country of its age, 
desires to engage a few special agents to 
act direct from the home office, in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri. Endowment policies at ordinary 
mutual life rates a specialty. Assets over 
$1,000,000. Address N. W. Harris, Secre- 
tary, Cincinnati, O. 





INVESTMENTS. 


Partiss desiring safe and profitable in- 
vestments are invited to notice the adver- 
tisement on financial page of Messrs. Bald- 
win, Walker & Co., of Chicago, who make 
@ specialty of Loans and Investments for 
non-residents. They are highly recom- 
mended as a firm whose standing, financial 
and otherwise, is second to 3°:z. 








Tue Semi-annual Statement of the Na- 
TIONAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF TOE 
Unrrep STATES: OF AMERICA, published in 
another column, shows the Company to be 
in excellent financial condition.. This is the 
only company chartered by Congress. It 
has a large capital, does business on the 
Low Rate Stock plan, and is eminently 
successful and prosperous. The business is 
done at the principal Branch Office in 
Chicago. 





NO DANGER IN ITS USE, 
otherwise physicians of eminence who 
have given attention to the subject would 
not so strongly recommend the “‘ Willcox & 
Gibbs” sewing machine in preference to 
any other in the world. 





“NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 





SPECIAL attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
to say, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 








APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasnineron, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir s—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance ; 
but it is not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

: James H. Marr, 


Acting First Ass’t. P.2.-General. 
Henry C. BowEN, Esq., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Post-OrFricE DEPARTMENT, 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of THe INDE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
ROUTE. 


Tne above title designates the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway line between Chica- 
go and Omaha. It is the Pioneer Route 
between Chicago and the Missouri River and 
for many months it was the only line con- 
necting with the Union and Central Pacific 
Railroads for Nebraska, Wyoming, Color- 
ado, California, and the great Pacific slope. 
All trains from the East connect at Chicago 
with this route, J¢ is the shortest and best 
route westward and «the only one ranning 
Pullman Palace Drawing-Room and Sleep- 
ing Coaches through Northern Illinois and 
the garden of Iowa. Theline is laid with 
heavy steel rails and the trains are equipped 
with Miller’s safety platforms, Westing- 
house air-brakes, and all other modern 
appliances for comfort and safety. It is 
eminently the safest, quickest, and best 
route. All ticket agents sell tickets by 
this route, and all well-posted travelers, who 
desire the very best accommodations, select 
this route when going west of Chicago. 





EVERY FLAVOR TRUE. 


WITH great care, by a process entirely his 
own, Dr. Price is enabled to extract from 
each of the true select fruits and aromatics 
all of its characteristic flavor, and place in 
the market a class of Flavorings of rare 
excellence. Every flavor as represented, of 
great strength and perfect purity. 

For any flavor that may be wanted for 
flavoring ice cream, jellies, custards, pastry, 
etc., we recommend Dr. Price’s True Fla- 
voring Extracts, and feel sure that, like bis 
celebrated Cream Baking Powder, they will 
give perfect satisfaction. There is no im. 
position in these articles. — 








Tue question of health is one of the 
greatest importance to our well-being and 
anything which will conduce to preserve it 
should not be overlooked. The Pain 
KruzER is eminently calculated for restoring 
to health the constitution which has been 
shattered by disease. Thousands have been 
snatched, as it were, from an early grave by 
this valuable family remedy. 





KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 
is used throughout the world. The estab- 
lishment, as now enlarged, has over 12 
acres Of flooring, consumes 5,000 tons of 
coal, and produces over 83 tons daily of the 
best known. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 





Tue steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’. renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without. THe INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. ; 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest : . 


“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.””»—ALEX. H. BuLLock, Ex: 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


‘““T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.’’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 


“It is a wonderfully good likeness.’’—JonHn A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 
“It is a most excellent likeness and a beautiful work of art.’,—Joun Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U, 
8. Treasurer, 


** Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. DEWiTT TALMAGR 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan 
thropist.”,—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College. 

“ The likeness is admirable.” —Joun A. Drx, Governor of New York. 

“Ttis a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.””—StzPHen H. Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

** Most excellent.”,—M. R. Warts, Chief-Jastice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

“A very good likeness.”—Wa. W. Betxnap, Secretary of War. 

“The likeness, as It seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”—Gro. H. WrLt1ams, Attorney-General. 

‘“*Tt strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joan G. WaitTtier, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 


‘* Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.”—Jno. J. 
Incas, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 


“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.’’—R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ »—Wm. LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874, 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.’’—Z. CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.’’—Christian Union. 

“T have seen none superior to it.””—Joun Scott, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

‘The likeness is a very striking one.’”’—GrorGcE OppYKE, Banker, New York. 

‘*Tt is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.”,—OLIveR JOHNSON. 

* An excellent engraving.” —Jas. 8. MorriLu, U. 8. Senator from Vermoht. 

“ An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. ENciisu, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

“Tt is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.’’—Hon. Wo. M. Evarts, New York. 


‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity.”"—Smon Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 


“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bzns. F. BuTLER, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘*It is true to life."—Henry Crews, Banker, New York. 

A most excellent likeness.”—A. A. Sarcent, U.S. Senator from California, 

“It is excellent.”—Wm. Winpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.” —H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

‘A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.’’—LyMAN TREMAINE, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

‘Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”.—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio, 

‘Tt is a very good likeness,’’—Hsnry W. LonGFELLow, Cambridge, Mass, 

“Tt is admirable and faultless.”,—Hon. Gerrit SmitH, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“Tlike it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance,”—FRED- 
ERICK Dovexass, Washington, D. C. 

* Admirable likeness.”—Strzwart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York, 

“Tt is a good likeness.”—H. B. ANTHony, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 

‘Tam much pleased with the likeness.’”.—Henry L. Pierog, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘ The likeness is perfect.”.—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 


‘Well executed and a good likeness.’’"—Rev. Cuas. G@. Fryney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 


“‘T think it excellent in every respect.”’—P. W. Hitcncock, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 


“ The likeness is in my judgment excellent.”’—J. L. ALcorn, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 


“It is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’’—Joun A. Logan, U. 8, 
Senator from Illinois. 

‘*A most excellent engraving.’’—DuncoANn, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

“Tt is an admirable portrait.”,-—Caar.es R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

“It seems to me to be a good engraving.’’—T. D. Wootszy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

‘It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.”—OLIveR 
WENDELL Hotmgs, Boston, Mass. 

“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.”—E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

“* As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. Buatng, Speaker House of Representatives, 

‘A better likeness [ never saw.’-—T. O. Howe, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

**T consider it an excellent likeness.”—Joun SHERMAN, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

“Your artist has made a great success.”"—T. W. Tipton, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska, 

“Ts very truthful."—L. V. Boey, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“It is a good portrait and finely executed.””—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri, 

“T think it extremely good.”—Gro. T. Epmunps, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

“ The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity." —WENDELL 
Puriures, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

“*Tt is excellent.”—Hon. EDWARDS PIBRREPONT. 

“T think most highly of it as a work of artand asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.”’—LEONARD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

“A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which give’ the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subsenbers to Toe INDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
deep shading, and which, aside from its interest as a portrait, will be an ornament to any 
library” —Baldwin’s Monthly, 
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Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 











To prevent injury from the use of Tobacco, 
use ‘lt HURSTON’sS I[vorY PgaRL TooTH PowDER. 








POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 

THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Aug. 8th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: ‘On Tuesday at 7} A.M., 
on Wednesday at 8$ and 12M.,on Thursday at 
11} a.m., and on ves at 11and lid a.m. 

T. L. Jamgs, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 


is GUARANTEED to bethe 


















Centaur Liniments 

allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
ee “POF is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for anima!s. 

Price 50 cents; large bottles $1. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


National Life Insarance Co, 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Chartered by Congress. 





KENTAT OE 























CASH CAPITAL eee $1 3000,000. 

July 1, (874. 

ASSETS. 

rT B. _) SPC 0 eee ee eesncescce ont & 
U.8. Bonds titarket Weies .«. sccccces eee 3.060 00 
State and City Bonds (Market value). ee 35,900 00 
Loans secured by First Mortgage........... 2,446,547 69 
Loans fully ah by Bonds # nd Stocks.. _ 61,187 80 
BT rr rere: Ss 126,563 19 
12, 41 
51,958 09 
4 





remiums inc nha of Collection 
Deferred Preatume (net).... 


PPPrerrrierer rrr? 


Total Assets, July 1, 1874..... $3,500,805 22 


LIABILITIES, 
Total Present Value of Policies in F. 
Losses Reported but not Due.... 2% mers £04 . _ oes ries 0 


Total Liabilities, July 1, 1874.$2,123,269 v0 


PS ra . ---$1,243,619 22 


‘he surplus $1, 13, 619 is ontnae for the security of 
mee nee additional to the reinsurance 
nd, which alone affords — rotection. 
The loans, secured by firs’ ages of real estate 
boyy) ieee than Ss face o the bee ph re ores 
&@ sum considera' excess 0 e total 
liabilities of the Com ny - 
hy NATIONAL an the REPUBLIC, although ie 
same management, have not been merged, and 
the receding statement is the financial exhibit of 


ge eg ee 
e Capital, the Definite 





e Low Rate Larg 
Guan and the ieee Policies of the NATIONAL 


ry hn V. Farwell president; L. D. Cort- 
right and Paul Cornell, Vice-Presidents ;'J. F. Crank 
Secretary ; John M. Butler, Secretary at ‘Philadelphia 
ce; nerson W. Peet, Actuary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
157 to 163 La Salle street, 
where the busi of the Company is transacted. 
Metropolitan Agency, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 


LADIES arp SENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SROES 


FROM 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 














BYRN’S 
Pocket Photoscope 





has great MAGNIFYING power, used for detecting 
Counterfeit Money Shoday in Cloth, pt, _ 
insects inthe Eye, 


mates in Leather and 
carried in the vest pocket. cents, two for 
Agents Wanted. Tihustra trated 
rms free. Address M. L. BYRN, 

Box 4669, New York. Office, No. 49 Nassau St. 
‘Btate where’ you saw this. 


Pure Bone Dust 


FOR FERTILIZING. 
For sale b 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N, ¥. 
EAT |_F. nts SMITH cd Gove CRUSHED 
L 
TO Broshiya. 


SOM mical t Db: 
LIVE. Grocers. Descriptive Teoatlicle sent 


EXTERMINATORS 


ee ee ee ee oe 
ice. Loac iy '< < e 
RY, CURRAN &CO.. N.Y. Sole Agts. 














J. F.HEN 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE BEST EVIDENCE. 


The following letter from Rev. E. 8. Best, pastor 
M. E. Church, Natick, Mass., will be read with interest 
by many physicians. Also those suffering from the 
same disease as afflicted the son of the Rev. E. 8. 
Best. No person can doubt this testimony and there 
isno doubt about the curative powers of VEGETINE: 


NATICK, . -1, 
Mr. H.R. STE as CK, MAss., Jan. 1, 1873. 


Dear Sir :—We have good reason for regardin, your 
VEGETINE a medicine of ae greatest value. e feel 
assured that it has been 


ce of saving our son’s 
ofage. For the last 
his leg, 


life. Heis now seventeen 








tinuously improving. He 
studies, thrown ane, crutches and cane, and walks 
about cheerfully strong. 

Though there 1 ‘s. still some 'discha hag the open- 
ing where his limb was lance e the fullest 
> ~ sae that in alittle tar he will “be perfectly 


“He has taken about three dozen bottles of 7a. 
TINE; but lately uses but little, as he declares that he 
is too well to be taking medicine. 

Respectfully yours, E. 8. BEST, 

MRS. L. C. F. BEST. 


Cannot be Excelled. 
CHARLESTOWN, March 19, 1869. 


- Dear Sir:—This is to certify that I have used your 
Blood Pre — x in my family for several years, 
and think t for Scrofula or Cankerous Humors 


or Rheumatic Affections it cannot be excelled; and 
as a blood purifier and spring medicine itis the best 
thing I i pote area. and I have used almost every- 
weed of of such 3 medicine Yours respectfully, 

rs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 Russell Street. 








Vegetine Invaluable. 
Pr VID “ 
H.R. Srevene. OVIDENCE, R. I., 164 Transit street. 

I feel bound to express with my stgpatare @ he high 
value I place upon your VEGETINE. My fa Baws 
used it for the last two years. nervous itis 
invaluable and I recommend it to all who may need 
an in ting, renovating tonic. 0. T. WAL: 

Formerly Pastor of Bowdoin Square church, 4 


ALL ORUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 





else TUTTS 


VEGETABLE 


fIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache. Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTI’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUT?I’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness, 
They will do it. 

Price % cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashi hair-d in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


MOTT’S 


LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THELIVER, 
and this statement is true, although it may at first 
seem like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ and function 
suffer more or less in consequence. In the incipient 
stages of the disease a man 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless, and despondent; and that is 
the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY, that will restore 
him to health 


IN A SINGLE DAY 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may fol- 
low. 

MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 
more LIVER PILLS strengthen the whole sys- 


uorrs LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and are 
more reliable as a Liver medicine than any of the 
mineral preparations, that DO MORE HARM THAN 
GooD. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York: 














TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtiandt streets, as follows: 
Express for Harrisb 
South, wi: i Pullman 
5 and 8:30 P. M. Gia tala 
sahington, nd 
ir Line," at $0 a. 3 an 9 P. 
unday 9 Pu. For 'Baltumore and Washing 
ton = ashington Ftanea Express, 9.30 A.M., 


Express for Philadel phia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
:30, 8:30 9P.M., and 67) night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7:30, 


an a” 
at Oe are at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


Fo: ewark at, 3) tah tal, & 8. 91 14M, oy 12 Mon 1, 
ir wark a! 5 
2: 0, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5, 5:20, ry 10, 
#10, ic a0 . M., and 12 —~aye Sunany 6:10, 
For Elizabeth, 6, @ 9 1 AM 12 
Ferg ia it, om 
day 5:30, 6:10, 
For wae 6, 6: 8,10 A. By. 2:30, 3: 
3:40, 4:10, ree iio’ Se 6:i0, 6: “i ore 
an P night. Sunday 5: 6:10, an 7 P. M. 
For, Wood : — P Amboy, 6 and 10 a. M. = 


4:10, and 
For n, New Pranesick, 7:20 and8 A. M., 18 eee oe) 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. M and 12 night. gunday.é 6:10 


P.M. 
For Kast Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, and4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 a. N.and3 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P. %. 
Accom. for Bordentown, Burlingto 

7:30 and 9:30 a py. 10, 3:10, ScasG® P. 

For Freehold, 7: 20 A. ,2and4 
Ror Jamesburg, Pemberton, oad ‘Camden, 6 A. M. and 


. M.. 
Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburg, 6:50 a. M. 
12:35 and 7:35 P, M., dail pt 





> 6:05 and 6:40 

6:05, 8:44, an 

10: P.M; Sunday, 5:22, ew eee 50 mind 11:55 A. M. 
d 10:27 P. M. 

Ticket Offices, 526, . wh, om and 944 terme No.1 


Astor House, and foot and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket omce, % my 8 Battery Place. 


D.M. a>. IR. 
eral Pass, Agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


AN. 
Rates of passage, including all necessaries for the 
trip: ‘New York to San Francisco—$50, $100, or $110 


San Wranciseo fo Jokoheme-4ist Sc gold. 


San Francisco 
YT leave Pier No. 42 North River, New York, 





as follo 
COLON, Capt. J. M. Dow, August lith, at 12 noo 
ACAPULCO, Commodore Ar. GRAY, August tst, 


at 12 noon 

and every alternate Saturday, connecting with all 
stoamete for Central America and South Pacific 

ports. Extra steamers, for freight and way passen- 

gers, will be dispatcned on intervening Saturdays as 


neo mart i" 

RS LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO for JAPAN 
ond: CHINA os as follows: 
ALASEA...........006+ eccccccccccoccceccccsccss DULY 20tn, 

ED cacacodiedenssecehe ghosenmmsoet -*jSeunbath, 
and every alternate | Saturd 
yi ht. and urther information a) pls 
+y oy Company’s Office, on awatt foot Canal st., 
or! 


Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing 


Freight ‘inti. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 
SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO 8ST. PAUL, 
sing through more Busi en and Pleasure 


sorts and stay a finer country 
orth ~~ t is ‘Gaeee on 


























ter Connections than any other 


Line 
This is the ane Railwa in the Northwest which 
owns or mana: he § ing Sane run thereon. 
The justl iebrated cept g and Day Cars run 
rough between Chicago, waukee, St. Paul, and 
eapolis ethene change. 


NEW_ YORK CITY OFFI 
3 ROAD 


No. 4 oO WAyY. 
ISAAC A. SMITH, General Agent. 
Trains leave Chicege from Union Depot, 
Cor. Canal and Madison Streets. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 


ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 


is now open as a first-class summer resort; newly 
fitted and furnished; and well-shaded 





5 


id Nassau streets; 
or address O. T. KvwooD, m Proprietor, Ruther- 
ford Park, N. J. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of 5th street, 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 








FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WARREN WARD &€0., 


Manufacturers 








COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
_ Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 

‘ (Established 1834.) NEW YORK. 

Send for Illustrated Circular and Prive-List, 





bas 


21 








WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


eaut 

style and perfect in tone 
ever made. THE CON- 
CEBTO 













ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced ly 
anextra set ofreeds,pe- 
oS EEEECE br ar the 


aa a 
REZ yp 


which is 


PEMB. Terms liberal, 


WATERS’ 


, ot “oR RCANS 
tn and. Ore chest estral BCANS 
the best and  comhine © Pun 


VOICING with 
Siaener? r{ A. 
MUSIC 


reat volume 
BLOR, CHURCH. 


Waters”. ‘New Scale ra i 
have great power and a fine singing 
tone, wih all modern improvements, 
and are the BEST PIANOS MADE. These 
Organs and Pianos are warranted for 6 
years. PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for 
cash or part cash,and balance in month- 
hy or Instrmme payments. Second- 
wey ustruments taken in exchange. 
ENTS WANTED wevery oar 
ae U. S&S. and Canada. - A liberal 
count to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
ec, ILLUSTRATED UA TALOGUES' MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 667. 


GEO, STECK & nl 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&G.G.HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ar SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


























THE UsITED STATES ORGAN. nts 
Wanted. dress Whitney & Kaymond, Cleve- 
hy > 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


Church and Tower GIGS. 


ance. e 
of the iret "the reputation of our Tower 





locks, and intend Lmea h them second to none in all 
the essentials of a durable correct time-keep: 

Clock. Illus’ nod, Camlogs omnes sent on application. 

HOWARD 15 Maiden e, New 


ork; No. lié Peomout at. E Boston, 


BUCHEXYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 













Superior Bells of Co; and Ti 
mounted hy the best Hotary Mang. 
Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
bs Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Ulustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t., Cincinnast 





gRICULTURAL 


BY AGN 
WH oe 


2 








MENEELY'S BELLS. 


mie seman Ager nes Bell Foren aioe 
ce u 
pute Rice, by any and a sale excweding that of all 


others 
. Address either TROY or WEST TR .¥. 
_— MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 








anufacture asuperior qualit; 
fel bm y A ven to cht OncH BELLS, 
"Bpecitl ae ogues sent f 
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Weekiy Market Review. 


KEP ITED EXPXRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO.. 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, 
New York. t 


iret! MARKET. 





olders have thus far sustai ye ices, however, 
siaim the immediate wants of thee country will telieve 
them of their stock before the new crop arrives. ‘lle 
effect of os ae telegraphie communication al 
ready egins to le felt. and It will be impossible to 
ceive the country with false reports in serosal of 
speculators, a8 in fermer years. Old 
Lee | are selling slowly at unchanged prices. 
s continue scurce, Mrith R fait se: 
jection of mediym and low gradesat full fiyures. 
—_— re ba ee our last, Kefined Sugars have been 
und the markct has been active and 
easy: at aay Raniening valaee: Hard Sugars are 
more in reqnest thun any of the other es, MAE 
especially Powdered and Granulated, which «re 
ecirce and wunted for immediate clivery. Tue 
daily product bein me cenaiiy sold, prices have generally 
advanced ke.,und on some grades ke. per. Raw 
Sugars.—The market is quiet and prices are steady. 
MOLASSE?.—The murket for New Orleans con- 
tinues very firm, being mostly controlled by one or 
two houses. Foreign olasses.—Grucers’ grades have 


us@.—The market is firm at our q3 mek, and 
there is still a goud demadd, both for export and 
home trade. 

SYRUPS.—All kinds ng a The deman‘ for the 
moment is very light. , poe continue very 
cco and the market eu rules strong with an up- 

tendency. Medium grades are. in fuir request 
at prices. grades are plentiful, 
tut prices are well sustained. 

*ICE.—Carolina_Rice is in active demand and prices 
are Ee... egy India kinds are in fair demand at 
stemay ori B ‘ UY ee ee to advance, und 
the tendency Is t way ut pre! we miny reascn- 
— Sept ies prices va Exselndin ia grades. 





tribu vd de br sk at unchanged prices. Greens 
are firmly he Beat low grades are scarce and fully 
20 cent. higher than av this time last year, while 
firsts are comparatively cheap. Japans.—The fall re- 
ceipts have ——— down the market until holders 
are to sell at present prices, and present 
anpearanges denote that the market hus touched bot- 
m on mediam to fine grades;though with free re- 

e coins next mouth common grades may go still lower. 
0, 012:.-A good selection of fine goods is offering ut 
reasunavie prices, The new Formosas epen nt some- 
what lower prices than last year, but thus far uppeur 
to be somewhat deficient - Kays Souchongs.— 
New go mre. arriving andthe selection of tine 
goods is improving 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—There Its a 
f° 00d aan for ail vurieties of Foreign Dried and 
urrants and Citron xre higher. Raisins ure very 
— and it is Sou muat wo still higher, as the 
k is small and will hardly ‘est through the seuson. 
Domestio Dried Fruits are neglected. her tr little 
orno stock, except of Apples, ana p. ices ure whully 
nogEs 
FISH AND 8AL7.—Xew Mackerel are in good de- 
mand and prices huve adlvunced. Dry Cud are active. 
Barrel Herring are vutof the market. Sult.—Liver- 
poal Fine fs In fair demand at steady pric s. Bulk, 
—The stock in swre is large. I’rices unchang 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA DSTUFFS.—Flour.—The arrivals of Flour are 
more liberal and most grades. with the exception of 
strong brinds of Minnesvta Kxtras, are luwer. Rye 
F.our ruled firm. Curn Meal is easier und mure 
act ve. Wheat.—The marxet is fair and peices ure 
steady. Cora.—Arrivinu more freely ani 1uwess § 
good purimass | + the decl_ne. Oats are hi ner and 

1 well ; ts are light und market excited 

BULL DING” ATERLALS.—Cem >nt.—Rosedale ts 
firm at $1.40 cash. Hardware.—The demand for 
domestic is duli. Foreign goods, more especially Cut. 
tory. are in fair demand and prices are firm. ouse- 

furnishing and ‘Tinners’ Goodsare tn fair demand at 

tead ces.* Lumber.—We_ have nothi mew to 
repor that article. sri — —The market is 


the spot has been quiet, but iat ure well main- 
tained. 


oie —basis Low Middlin “16 ilelvals¢e. La oy 15 
31-2@16«e. for August, 16 16 19-52c. 
ber, 16 @16 9-Hic. . for Pd sys pA rd for No- 


uary. Wequo 
NEW York Pune Mer AzON- 
Uplands and New 
Portlet. Mobile. Orleans. Texas, 
ener, te BD... .00e5 B3 13: 13% | «13% 
Gued Ordinary... .....- 15 15 y “¥! 
Scriot Good d Ordinary. 1S 15X 45 15-16 15 15-16 
Middling. 1646 i y 16! 















i" 
13% 18 
The #rrivais ha 
Indianola..........ce000+ 1 
Galveston, ... 108 
New —— 2.852 
Sharleston... .... 303 
4 -o; Garvin 2't 
Stamey 228 
Sues ocspeeg ener: s 
nel oe ccosee . 2,808 
Total import since i<t inst .- 29.855 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Brondway, Reade, and Hadson Streets 
New York. 


Our salesof Butter and other Produce are mad 
direct tn Retail Grocers suet tou Jobvbers or Shippers) 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for getting 
the tull market value tor all goods consigned to us. 

Commission on Butter, Eggs, Poultry, etc., isi per 
cent. Flour; Grain, etc., 2 per cent. 

‘Marking-piates furnished on application. 


Cc. E. COODRICH, 
91 Murray street, WN. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour. Girainy 
Beans. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, = all kinds of Coun- 
try Produee. 

Prompt attention ziven to al consignments and in- 
formation and prices by letter. Stencil Piates fur- 

nished on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. . 
FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS 
PRODUCE ON COMMISSION. 
We have no Azents. 
E. & O. WARD, 
279 Washington St., 
Bet, Warren and Cha: bers sts., New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to_Club Organizera 
Send tcz New Pricestiet. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COs, 
(P.-O.Box 6642) 1 and & VESEY SZ, Now Lore 
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BUSINESS CIRCULARS. 


We have received a communication from 
“J. I. N.,” calling our attention to an arti- 
cle -vhich recently appeared in our financial 
cohmns, entitled “Contracts by Business 
Circulars,” and criticising the ruling of 
Judge Treat in the case of [all os. Hall, 
Kimbarke & Co. Without rearguing the 
question, let us say to “J. R. N.” und to all 
otbers that we hold—as a proposition of 
common sense, which eught to be the rule 
of law, Judge Treat to the contrary not. 
withstanding—that an ordinary business 
circular issued by.a merchantor manufac- 





turer, and sent to sundry persons, perhaps | 


ove thousand and perhaps tea thousand, 
announcing the kind of goods he has for 
sule, giving a schedule of prices, and invit- 
ing patronage, is not on his part such an 
offer to sell as to vacate and destroy ‘his le- 
gal discretion in filling up orders in response 
thereto or in declining to do so, as he may 
think best. Orders in reply to such circu- 
lars, miscellaneously issued to various per- 
sons, do not complete a contract and bind 
the issuer to its fulfillment, 

This is the proposition which we thus 
definitely reaffirm. The circular is simply 
an advertisement, a way of calling atten- 
tion and inviting business; and unless it 
specifically stipulates to fill up the order of 
every party receiving it it is nothing more. 
To invest it with any other character is to 
misstate its nature. 

Suppose a merchant or manufacturer to 


-{ssue ten thousand business circulars and 


scatter them all over the country. This is 
often done. Now, do these circulars bind 
him to fill up ten thousand orders in the 
event that each person receiviog a circular 
should send an order? Is be bound to ac- 
cept the order of every party who has re 
ceived a circular? las he no discretion in 
the matter? May he not inquire into the 
solvency of the party? [las he in legal 
effect sold bis goods provided these parties 
‘send their orders? IIis he the goods on 
hand to fill up so many contingent orders ? 
Were the circulars issued with any such ex- 
pectation or upon any such theory? It is 
erough to ask these questions. Tbe moment 
we make an ordinary business circular any- 
thing more than a mere adcertisement we 
‘change its nature and involve practical ab- 


ssuriities. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue sales during the month of July have 





“been sat sfactory, not only in respect of 


prices butof quantities. The goods disposed 
of have not been for speculative operations, 
but to meet a certain demand, and the runs 
have been on sucb articles that indicated a 
genuine market for staple productions, 
frst in cloths and fancy cassimeres, then in 
cotton flanncls and dark prints, and later 
in blankets, The country is not over- 
stocked with goods of any kind in any 
section, while in most places there is a 
deficient supply and a growing uvecessity, 
Jobbers do not, therefore, incur any great 
risks in buying largely, and they are less 
likely to do so because they have. decided 
to give up the business of pxckage sales, 
which never affords a sufficient profit for 
the risk incurred; but the jobbers have sti]! 
a@ wholesome remembrance of last fall's 
experience and they are not likely this 
year to damage themselves by buying in 
excess of their actual wants. (There haS 
Deen a large addition to the buyers from 
the West and Southwest during the closing 
week of the mopth, but their presence bas 
not been felt in any marked increase of 
sales; The business of the week was good 
for the season. 

All accounts from the West agree in the 
satisfactory statement that collections are 
good, the crops excellent, and the stock of 
goods light, which are the three essential 
elements for a satisfatory fall trade; and to 
these may be added the not less :mportant 
consideration that money is abundant and 
discounts low. 

No special movements have been de- 
‘veloped; but it will not be long liefore a 
more active package demand must take 
place and the fall trade will be fairly 
opened. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings haye 
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been: and continue to be in‘steady d¢mand, 
Wi'h s«les in sufficient quantities 10° keep 
prices steady. There is no disposition on 
the partiof agents to press their goods, and 
the stock of standardymakes in first hands 
is by no means in excess of the demand. 

In bleached sheetings and shirtiug there 
is not-much activity to notice; the sales 
from first hands. have been toa moderate 
extent and iat steady prices. The agents 
of Wamsutta sheetings buve increased the 
discount on these goods to 24 per cent., 
which is the rate now. established in New 
York Mills shirtings. 

Printing cloths are in hardly g0 active 
demand as they were. The best quality 64s 
are Offered at 63 cents; 56 and 60 are quoted 
at 5 cents. 

Prints have been in more acive de- 
mand than any other description of domes- 
tic cottons, and some styles have been so 
much sought after that they bave been 
entirely closed out in the hands of agents. 
Most of the leading manufacturers bave put 
their dark work upon the market, and tle 
run upon medium chocolate and dark 
madder work has been more active. There 
are some new dark prints: on chocolate and 
black grounds with yellow: stripes which 
are very attractive. Prices are now estab- 


lished for fall prints, but there are still some 
“drives” in light prints, at such low 
figures that they tend to unsettle the mar 
ket to a certain extent. Gurner’s fancies 
and sidebands were opened at 9 cents, less $, 
net cash, and Amoskeag at 8 cents, less } 
cent a yard, net cash. 

Ginghams are now in rather active de- 
mand for the best qualities for the Western 
trade. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand, 
with considerable sales at firm. prices to 
Western buvers; but there is less activity in 
these goods than Was noticed last week, 
There is more demand from the jobbers for 
the best makes, 

Brown drills and corset jeans are firm in 
price, with a steacy demand; but the sales 
are yet toa moderate extent only. 

Colored cottons are in somewhat better 
demand, with more active'sales and steady 
prices. Tickings are s:lling more freely 
and cheviot shirtings are more active at the 
revised prices. Checks are in fair demand 
and there is liftle doing in denims. 

Hlosiery is in more:active demand and 
with consideratie sales to the Pacific Coast 
jobbers, but prices are not well maintsined. 

Worsted dress goods in a more sttractive 
variety of styles of the new shades and of 
the varions makes are now offered by agents, 
at prices which may well be called ‘ popu- 
lar.” There are many novelties in this de- 
partment, and therecan be no question that 
prices are relatively lower than for any 
other description of domestic fabrics. 

The demand for wooien goods is some- 
what irregular and prices are in the same 
conditicn. 

Cloths and overccatings are.a'shade more 
active than they were last week, but the 
sales are to a moderate extent. The agents 
are anticipating an increased demand, and 
consequently Usices are firmly maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres are in fair demand for 
all grades, both trom the clothiers ard the 
jobbers, For many of the more desirable 
makes there have been duplicate orders, 
which the agents are not in all cases able 
to fill. Tiere are, however, as a matter of 
course, plenty of fancy cassimeres, which 
agents would be very glad to find demand 


or. 

Worsted coxtings of the favorite makes 
are in very good “demand and are in sev- 
eral cases sold up to the supply. 

Repellants are in more active demand 
than thev were earlier in the month, with 
encouraging sales of the medium ‘and five 
grades. 

Linseys are selling more freely and the 
demand for dress plaids is better. Prices 
are well maintained. 

Kentucky jeans are quiet, but steady in 
price. 

Flannels are in much better demand, with 
large sales to the Western jobbers. Prices 
are firm, and in some. makes an advance has 
been established, with a rising tendency. 

There is no marked change in the market 
for foreign dry goods, and the importations 
are still light, as compared with those of 
last vear and the year previous. Very lit- 
ule is done now except in the most staple 
goods and the aggregate sales of the week 
have been small. Tue importersare not yet 
disposed to exbibit their dress fabrics or 
their fancy fall goods; but they will do so 
very soon, as they are anticipating an active 
demand through the month .ot Angust, 
Late English advices indicate a firmer 
market for woolen and wors'ed fabrics and 
for pure mohairs end black alpacas. 

Linens tor bousekevping -purposes are in 
more demand and there is move ivquiry for 
shirting linens. 

White goods are generally in better de- 

mand and Hamburg embrvideries are sell- 
ing ee well, but laces are generally 
neglected. 

he importers will be slow to take their 


goods out of bond until the full effect of the | 








new § percent. loan ‘on gold shall have 
been determined. When the news of the 
Hegotiation was first_ree ived in Wall Steet 
gold drepped 8 per cent,, but ithas since 
recovercd 216% per cent. 


LATEST DRY GO9D3 QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO RVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATKS. 








MONDAY EVENING, Aug 3, 1874. 























PRINTS. 
Fa heen OO | flancbester 
Washinxgton...... Saseeee 934] Wamsutta. 
Css sedced: os 946 — r& Co. 
Merrimack, D - 9¥fArnvld..... 
Cocheco, L. 9% Hamilton, 
Sprague 941 Rithmond 
-acitic.. Glouceste 
American -. 94] Mourning 
Se tieseninna «ss. 9%) Hartel 
Allens... +. 9%/Oriental. 

Mallory. aol Freemun.. eae 8% 
ncona... ereeeeee DG ADDIUN .. cccccctccecsceces OK 
_ GINGHAMS. 

Lancaster.. ea.64 i ppanes-. Scresevecese coveeslO¥ 

Renfrew. 
C:ledonia. i" 
Hartford 10% 
Manchester. . 0 










Amoskeag Pepper rell. 


BROWN X Sueerixcs, AND SHIRTI NGS. * 
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BLEACHED yep am emepen =e 
New York Milis. . , Utic 

Wamsutta .. at i 
Tuscarora. 
Bates, BB. 
White Roe ee a) 
Forestdale....... 4-4... 
Musonville....... 4-4....14 
Williamsville... .4- 4.0. 


Blackstone, A Aud 
pe ee ee Ah. 
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Canoe....>-,5-.... epee, O54 
xe 46-inch. Reynolds, 4 A...4-4.... 9 
New Market, ne Ba a --.10% 
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Wauregan, No.1 
Pepperell... 
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Everett... ..20 | Haymak ‘ 
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Kk Whiitento 
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Uncasville pes $i 

merican.. “ 
Hamilton, , es Thorndike..... al 
Pittatiehd..i...65..0.02.., 8 |Haymaker....... 
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TICKINGS. 
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Amos! <- 
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D. Pear! River, ... 
Swift River,. Pittsfield......... 
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Also Hosiery and oe ‘3 mee Goods. Six 
superior Dress Shirts made to measure of Wamsutta 


= Muslin, for $13.0 and upward, according Ww the 


nen. 
Six fine Dress Shirts of - nent Mustin wee 00 
Six good 90 

To gentlemen residing outside’ of New York a g rod 
fit will be goaran by sending eg following meas 
urements in inches: size of collar worn; measure 
from cente aoe shoulder along rm to knuckie of small 
finger und chest, waist, and wrist state number 
of fi piaite if for studs, spirals, or buttuns; stvie of cnff 

der Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes, 


A. T, StewART & C0, 


are offering an elegant collection of COLORED 


Fancy Silks, 


New Tints, ADAPTED FOR EARLY FALL WEAR 
at exceedingly moderate prices. 


BLACK GROUND FANCY. COLORED 
STRIPES 2n1i CHECKS, at 90c., $1, $1.25, 
and $1.50 per yard. 





5cases BLACK and WHITE STRIPES, in new 
designs, at 90c., $1, and $1.25 per yard. 





A fresh invoice of “‘ Ponson's”* celebrated 


Black Silks, 


from $2 per yard upward. — 


150 pieces Colored 


TAFFETAS SILK, 


summer shades, at §1.'2.5 per yard, formerly soid at 


$2 per yard. 


The balance of their 


Summer Dress Goods 


having been marked at the lowest prices. an opportunity 
is offered to those seeking seusonuble gools which sellom 
occurs. 


A full line of 
Imported White Goods. 


RIBBONS 


for BONNETS, LATS, and SASH GARNT- 
TURES, at less than half former prices. 
350 duzens Ladies’ ALL SILK 


Neckties, 


beantifully colored, at 50c. each, remarkab‘e for 
their cheapness. 





50 cases 


Standard Prints 


early Fall Colorings, will be opened at 10c. per yard, 
good value lL2kc. 





Samples forwarded on yogptiastion. 


Broadway, Fvurth Aventes Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 


R. H. MACY & 60,’ 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
IT WILL pay you well togo THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering places and any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
WH STREKT AND 6TH AVENUE, New York 
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SPECIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES: 


DURING the WEFR we will offer, at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, our LARGE and MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT o 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERLES, as we desire to close out our entire 





MILLER & vans 879 Broadway, WN. Y, 
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Financial. 


SECRETARY BRISTOW’'S SUCCESS. 

Secretary Bristow is to be heartily 
congratulated upon the success thus far of 
his effort to dispose of the remaining 
$179,000,000 of five per cent. bonds, and 
with them redeem a corresponding amount 
of six per cent. five-twenty bonds. The 
amount of the former actually taken is 
$55,090,000 at par in gold, less one-quarter 
of one per cent. for commission, of which 
$10,000,000 are subscribed for at home, and 
the remainder go to the Rothschilds, the 
Seligmans, and other foreign bankers, who 
have the option of taking the remaining 
$124,000,000 on the same terms at any time 
within six months. There ishardly a doubt 
that before the option expires the whole 
amount will be taken. This means a reduc- 
tion of $550,000 in our annual interest 
charges and probably a reduction of 
$1,790,000. The law authorized the Sec- 
retary to spend one-half of one per cent. for 
placing the loan, yet he has done the work 
at the cost of but one-quarter of one per 
eent. The result is entirely satisfactory. 

There is no reason why, with proper fis- 
cal management, the whole five-twenty is- 
sue of bonds, now redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the Government, should not at no 
distant day be called in and replaced by 
bonds bearing a less rate of interest. The 
credit of this Government is firmly estab- 
lished, and its bonds at even four or four 
and a half percent. and certainly at five 
per cent. interest are cheaper at par than 
any other bonds in the foreign market. A 
definite plan adopted for the resumption of 
specie payment in this country, with a rea- 
sonable prospect of its success, would place 
our finances in such a position as to invite 
the confidence of foreign capitalists and 
facilitate the schenie of funding the remain- 
der of the five-twenty debt. 

Secretary Bristow has.the reputation of 
having succeeded in whatever he has under- 

_taken. He has thus far during his brief 

Secretaryship maintained this reputation. 
We suggest to him that he try his skill on 
the problem of resuming specie payment; 
and that, in order to this end, he submit to 
Congress at its next session the outlines of 
a plan that looks definitely to this end. 
Thisis now the most important question 
before the American people. 





STABILITY OF VALUE. 





Tre advocates of paper money some- 
times refer to the fact that gold has not an 
absolutely fixed value as proof that it is no 
better than paper money as a standard of 
value. No one who knows anything about 
the laws of trade pretends that gold or any- 
thing else hus an absolutely fixed value. 
An absoluteiy perfect standard of value, in 
the sense of excluding all variation at dif- 
ferent times, is not possible. The question, 
however, is not whether gold be such a 
standard, but whetber of all commodities 
it is not the least liable to fluctuation, and 
for this reason best fitted to be used asa 
medium of exchange and measure of value, 
That this is the fact is amply proved by 
the history of its use, as compared with that 
of other substances. Its labor cost, which 
is the natural ground of all exchangeable 
value, varies but little in different ages or 
places; and the annual increase of the sup 
ply, as compared with the whole stock of 
the world’s gold, is so gradual that changes 
in its value occur only by very slow de- 
grees. For these reasons it has- greater 
stability of value than any other article that 
can be selected for monetary use. Though 
nota perfect standard, it most nearly ap-. 
proximates to the idea of such a standard. 

Those who would substitute paper money 
for gold, because the latter is not absolute- 
ly free from all fluctuations of value, are 
singularly inconsistent. with themselves. 
Nothing is better known than that paper 


money, while it has in itself almost no in-” 


trinsic value, is of all kinds of money the 
most fluctuating and uncertain. It can be. 
produced in any quantity ata very small’ 
labor cost, and in proportion to its volume 
it invariably depreciaies or lessens in the 
degree of its purchasing power, as shown 
by the rise of prices wherever it is used 

It is the money of the paper-mill and the 


printing-press; and, when it exists at all it 
is almost certain to exist in excess and 
create’ the necessity for a still greater 
excess, till it finally collapses in general 
bankruptcy and repudiation. On the ques- 
tion of stability in value we gain nothing 
but lose much by substituting paper money 
for gold. ; 
EEE 


THE CURRENCY. 


Wasnrneror, July 31.—The following 
is the amount of United States currency 
outstanding: 












Old demand N0tes.....0....cccccceerrerscsees $76,707 50 
Legal-tenders, series ‘of 187 -» 300,000 00 
Legal-tenders, new notes........ «+. 55,490,423 00 
Legal-tender notes, series of 1969 ... 326,209,577 00 
One-year notes of 1868............. ‘i 75,625 00 
Two-year notes of 1863....... 23,300 00 
Two-year coupon notes of 1863 29,900 00 
Compound interest notes..... 419,060 00 
Fractional currency, first issue 4,335,891 80 
Fractional currency, second issue we. 8,146,362 95 
Fractional currency, third issue.......... 3,258,908 73 
Fractional currency, fourth issue, first 

Psa dccnenckdvecmvcnbvhbbiccsdtbececces 14,273,919 39 
Fractional currency, fourth issue, second 

SN ne iden rcansabthacrekshcenas 8,913,358 75 
Fractional currency, fourth issue, third 

REE petal es cel A IT 9,551,322 00 
Fractional currency, fifth issue............ 7,240,029 10 





MONEY MARKET. 





THE only incident of the week having 
any marked influence upon the market has 
been the acceptance of the bids for $55,- 
000,000 of the 5 per cent. loan, from 
the Seligman-Rothschild-Fahnestock Syndi- 
cate, which knocked the price of gold to 
109, when the announcement was first 
made, although the premium recovered to 
109%. But the Street feels now that gold is 
doomed to lower rates, though the ‘‘ bulls” 
of the Gold Room fight stoutly to main- 
tain the price. The exclusion of some of 
the old banking firms, like Merton, Bliss 
& Co., and Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
who have always been staunch friends 
of the Administration, from any par- 
ticipation in the new syndicate has 
been the subject of some talk in the Street; 
but the public cares very little who the 
persons may be that act as the brokers of 
the Government. All that is of importance 
is the conditions upon which the new loan 
is placed, and on that point there is no 
cause for complaint. By and by the $300,- 
000,000 of 44 per cents. will be brought out, 
and then there will be an oportunity for 
every body. 

There is some dissatisfaction felt, or at 
least expressed, that Secretary Bristow 
sbould call in but $25,000,000 of 5-20s, 
$20,000,000 coupons, and $5,000,000 regis- 
tered, payable on the ist of November. But 
that appears to be all he intended doing to 
begin with, and $30,000,000 more will be 
called in at another time. 


After the subsidence of the first “ bullish” 
feeling in the Street, early in the week, con- 
sequent upon the Treasury operations, 
stocks which had advanced from 2 to 4 per 
cent., fell off again; but the change for the 
better which had set in did not materially 
alter the tone of the Street, which has be- 
come more “ bullish’ and speculative in 
the active stocks, but especially in Western 
*Union Telegraph and Lake Shore. West- 
ern Union sold up to 73%; and Lake 
Shore, after reaching to 73, declined 
to 728. Commodore Vanderbilt remains 
at Saratoga, as much at his ease as 
anybody else at that resort of pleasure- 
seekers; and no one could imagine that the 
old fellow, with a burthen of eighty years 
on his back, and the responsible manager 
of incorporated companies representing 
$250,000,000, could he so apparently uncon- 
cerned. But he neglects none of the inter- 
ests entrusted to his management, and 
during the week he has had a congress of 
railroad magnates with him, eed a new 
scheme has been matured fcr a consolida- 
tion of interests, by which a tariff of rates 
will be adopted for the benefit of the roads 
managed by the two autocrats of the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral. While Congress is not in session 
and none of the state legislatures are in 
session is the time for these railroad man- 
agers to make their hay. Fortunately for 
them and the roads under their charge, the 
promise of a good fall business is so flatter- 
ing that shippers, both atthe West and at the 





East, will be more interested in getting their 





freight through than in the rates they will 
bave to pay onit. — 

The decision of Judge Drummond in 
favor of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which gives that great corpora- 
tion the exclusive right to erect telegraph 
poles along the Chicago and Rock Island 
and other Western roads is of vast im- 
portance to that company, and it has 
had the effect of strengthening the 
stock, though it has advaneed less than 
might have been expected. Commodore 
Vanderbilt said recently, in reply to a ques- 
tion about Western Union and some of the 
railroads with which he is connected, that 
they are all cheap at the present prices, 
Certainly Western Union appears to be an 


continued as a 2 per cent. quarterly dividend 
investment, as it returns full 11 per cent. on 
the cost. 

The abundance of money bas continued 
through the week without any material 
variation ; and, though the rates on call 
loans have on some days been as low as 1 
to 2 per cent. on miscellaneous securities, 
yet the rate has been from 2} to8 per cent., 
and on commercial paper having two to 
three months to run, of the first class, the 
rates of discount are from 5 to 7 per cent. 

There have been two or three failures 
reported during the week; but neither of 
them was caused by any derangements of 
trade or of the money market, One wasa 
heavy failure of a ‘‘ metal house” in Pearl 
street, caused by a most extensive and 
hazardous attempt to monopolize the 
copper market; another was the stoppage 
of a large shirt manufacturer in Church 
street; caused by the fast living of an 
agent in San Francisco ; and another was 
the failure of a ‘‘ bear’ on the Stock Ex- 
change. A few failures among grain deal- 
ers are anticipated from the ‘‘ corner” in 
oats and the ‘‘ corner” in corn in Chicago. 

The week closed with a buoyant market 
‘and gold at 1093 to 1094. 

The bank statement shows a continued 
accumulation of currency at this center. 
The banks now hold in excess of the re- 
quired reserve over $80,600,000. The gain 
in greenbacks over last week by the asso- 
ciated banks exceeds $2,500,000. 

The exports of specie for the week end- 
ing Aug. 1 were as follows: 








MP IE i xocnccicccathosssatncasccesecangee $1,248,245 
Previously reported........ccccccccccccsssccccess 32,819,183 
Tobal MRCS TAM. Bocce. ocsccciscciccccvoteed $34,067,428 


The following is a comparative statement 
of the exports of specie from the port of 
New York to foreign ports since Jan. 1 for 
the period of 23 years. 


1874 ...... $34,067,428 1862........ $36,419,511 
1873....000- 36,773,141 WSL, .....0. 3,261,458 
1872.....006 54,860,098 1860........ 29,115,282 
is Res 50,937,846 1859......4. 44,396,190 
1870.....006 33,973,040 1858.....00. 15,775,719 
1869........ 20,926,536 1857.....606 28,216,619 
1868.....+++ 59,465,653 1856........ 20,533,534 
VOB. -a< e080 38,427 856 1855. sees 10,968,728 
1866,.....4+ 51,824,771 1864. ...0000 20,200,041 
1865.....4++ 18,647,999 1853.....006 12,584,824 
1864,....... 31,189,561 1852.....005 15,596,508 
1863.....+06 25,843,450 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 1sT, 1874. 





Offered. Asked 
American Exchange.......110 112 
Central National.......... 99 —_ 
City......6 oc wehis Os icnceoe 300 — 
OOERMIOTOS 5 6 .o's.5cccivecnscice _ 120 
Continental. ..........0.004 — 93 
Corn Exchange........... 120 _ 
First National............. 200 — 
Fourth National.......... 101 102 
German American......... — 90 
Gold Exchange............110 112 
Handover .......0ieseeee. 0100 a 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..190 _ 
Irving....... ERS ERP. 125 ~ 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
PE canatesopesvncssss _ 120 
PTE 0546 exrsanesaae 182 a 
Mercantile ....cccccvccccee 114 — 
Merchants’........-...e00- 119 121 
Merchants’ Exchange. 1061¢ _ 
Metropolitan ......... Pere ©} ° 4 130 
New Wore 22.78.0595. sie. 120° ~ 124 
N.Y. National Exchange.. 90 100 
New York County,........ 200 _ 
Ninth National...........— 100 
Paci) :0s6. 500 pss008 000165 a 
Parte: .6.08 ae uibh Snioee —_ 187 
PUNE, 5p 2h caewsadoc sete 98 _ 
Shoe and Leather......... 155 — 
St. Nicholas...... peccsccc kOe 
State of New York........ 110 _ 
Tradesmen’s. .....2..000. — 149 
Union 20s eddie oiieo;e ses cenge Ae _ 


exceedingly cheap stock at 73, if it is to be’ 








CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 


Ww" D. KERFOOT & o.. nen 
Money loaned and property general! ton street 








2 te CENT. NET on First-class Real Esta 
oft te. 
pe on Improved Farms.” 1 ™ 
demuniay ew bg a sant for circular oo 
EIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


r cent. is the rate money invested 
Pe uts™ and “Calls” has paid the ~y! ll og 
Saal 06, ten 1 arge erpe sume con still be invested 


safely. 
TUMBRIDGE & C 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall 8t., N. ib 








Our New Syst ; 
profits. vo kt invite pf Rute and Calls pays large 


ssued and collecti 
book on Sp a Speculation sr yy wee toa ny acted s-page 
Bankers and Brokers. 
% tscckens and ll New gt, 


tm ALESTATE Lo 





ores Se. AN 


OM CXICACO. 


Desirable Liam: for noneresidents. 
Send for Pamphiet with Map & References, 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND. BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








on eo and bee 9 on Chicago so prepare. Discrime 
in this direction. Refer b rmi S10 ee 
ermission 
First Nati — al Bank, Boston. Mass. 
het 
ationa n icago, 
t@~ References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANHERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenin gs 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
oon private $ will receive careful attens 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts.. New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES ond oTRAV BLING CREDITS, 


available in all the anes 1 mS of the worl 
TRAN SraRs OF Mo EY b BLEGRAPL 


OPE it. Che Pp atrick AST. 
Accounts of Country Banks and humbete received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Y. ork, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at homeandubroad. 

Investment Securities for sale. _ 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of broker* 
the — Ilinois and Missouri TEN PE RCENTS (seus 




















annually at the American Exchange Re ® 
New York) and our choice rer TWE LV PER 
CENTS WAS Not! but an pt hs. 


ute securit P' 
ees rompt- 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 


Capital....,..............8€400,000 00 
Surplus. -- 685,337 60 


Assets, Jan.1, 1s74. -$1,085,337 60 


B.S. WALCOTT P 
I, REMSEN LANE, ‘Kecretary. nm 
HENRY KD Aseisuae t Secretary 
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HUSUvaNee, 


TONTINE PO POLICIES. 


IF there are aby défect defects in the operations 
of ordinary life’ insurance, they seem to be 
effectually remedied by what is called the 
Tontine system, which, while securing to 
the families of those who die early a 
sufficient return for the money invested, 
secures to the~long-lived---polioybolders. 
pecuniary advantages proportionate to their 
continued payments. ‘ The principle of this 
form of insurance is that the surplus or 
accumulation on each policy i is ascertained 
and declared at the end of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, the period named by the in- 
sured person at the time of his application. 
The, policies. terminating by death in the 
interval.are.paid, but without their profits, 
these being reserved to accumulate for 
the benefit of those who live and keep their 
insurance in force to-the erid of the Tontine 
period. 


It has been:said in regard to the otdinary |. 


form of life insurance that large sums are 
received by the heirs of policybiolders who 
die early, while the heirs of long-lived poli- 
eyholders receive less in proportion to the 
payments ; also that a policy can never be 
given up Without a loss, and that for trivial 
causes persons will stop paying their pre- 
miums and. give up their policies. Now 
the Tontine plan, as its nature shows, not 
only meets all these objections, but provides 
away by which the insured person may 
give up his insurance contract at a certain 
specified time, with an absolute gain ; and 
by making it impossible for him to give it 
up at any other time without a loss it 
fosters in him a habit of economy and 
arges him to accomplish the object for 
which the life insurance,sas effected. 

This plan has been practiced. now. for 
several years by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society ; but the Society is careful to 
recommend the Tontine policy to those 
persons only who have a reasonable ex- 
pectation of being able to continue their 
annual payments to the end. of the term. 
For it cannot, like an ordinary policy, be 
the first and casiest thing to’ be given up 
when the holder meets with pecuniary em- 
barrassment or is persuaded to use his 
money in atemporary speculation. Out of 
a large number of policyholders a greater 


number will of necessity continue to pay . 


the premiums under the Tontine plan than 
under any other plan; and many a be- 
reaved family will be thankful fér that 
bountiful provision of life insurance which 
became their inheritance because of the in- 
flexible principles of the Tontine system of 
insurance, 





INSURANCE.’ 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
OF een sae arieneinen a G. B. 


NPERRIET- CO PING STREET, NEW yon 
frou be aurples and sekerve” 


Net life assets and annuities.. 











$27,000,000 00 00 
Qross 
me ee Se sy ty as 00,000 00 


witht ety scene hdacteaates saa 


680 45 
paid these losses at sight, without 
a single dollar of permanen nt in- 
ed) regular di to their 
olders, and at the end of 1873 had oases oF these 
@ (not, however, ! in this country) the losses o 


ts of r' $100,000 et OFS. 

e of fire de Oho larger than alone ¢ ove ang 080 
and Life Assets entirely distinct—t! 

All fair 


ie. for the other. lo rom 
id paid in oner’’ current. on edi 


busine ma pany ore —— nined A.D. 1809. Commenced 
in sfoncles in most tof the. . principal cities and towns 
Hana Wad 


United States tile Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPGRATED 189. ©” 
CASH ASSETS NEARL Y'$4,000,000. 
EMER PRR 
RUBY, Bo REG RES /* 
\o-4ibdorms of Lfe ana aaew Policies Issued. 
Ginsecs JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
WILLA Dy ‘WHITING, Actuary. 


Heese eee ee esse eseseeeeeeesere 








5th. SCRIP_ DIVIDEND. . 


NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE. CO. 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
(57 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


. Astrong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 


Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 3,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 = - = «= «= = = 2,123,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 
~amce Fund - - = «+ = 1,243,619 22 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L. D.» CORTRIGHT, : 
PAUL CORNELL, ’ t Vice-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
_E. W. PEET, Actuary. 


1814, 





50 PER CENT. 


ee 


American 


‘Fine Insurance. Company, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - = $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1874, = $1,076,478 92 


NEW YORK, JULy 10, 1874. 


t@- THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
CLARED: 
1st. A Scrip Dividend of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policyholders. Certificates to be issued. Aug. 15, 
1874. eo 


2d: Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable August 15, 1874. 


3d. That the scrip issue of 1868 be paid in cash, Aug. 
15. Interest on same to cease after June 30, 1874. 


4th. A Cash Dividend of 


SEVEN PER CENT., 
payable t6 stockholders July llth. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 





New YorRK, January 22d, 1874, 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is 
} nna in conformity with the requirements of its 

rt 


Premiums outstanding December 3lst, 1872. $223,367 63 

Premitims received during the year1973:... 1,420,627 33 33 

Total Premiums.... .......,ssceese080 $1,145,904 96 994 96 

Fromiume marked off as earned ae Jan 

ary Ist to December 3lst, 1873........... “$1, 497 ,054 03 

puiaa during same period : =a 

Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 

Reinsurance, and Interest... .$1,276,845 83 
Return of Premiums............. 74,336 


Paia to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest.on Stock.... .. 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 31st December 
1873, were as follows: 


$44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans OM StOCKS....5.......ccceeceeeeeseeees 


$1,018,954 44 
That a semi-annual.div dend of FIVE (0) 
. be puid to t Seo ene iders or their —_— 
tatives, on and after M NDAY;, the seco: 
ruary next. 


. TRUSTEES, 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, ” 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 


— CED 
of ‘ebru: 








ALANSON W. HEGEMAN; 2A V, Pres. 
C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874 
Surplus as to Policyholders........ 


From the oo 
IN PROPORTIO: 
ment of the AN 

The “SA 


RATIO OF 
83 COX shove, of $1 pen 
‘AL premium ig due 


the fact that Policies bear on their. face a 
Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


DEFINITE 


Gross Liabilities, imcluding reserve...... echilaea 


___ KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 





.- $8,687,211 O02 
6,909,968 29 
1,177,243 73 


steeeee Coe ee erereseseseses 
se eeereceere 


eee eee ee ee ee ey 


EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME. 
return premium (Dividend) will be pak to each Policy, 
se N TO pa SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 


VINGS BANK PLAN, Socchily introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 


CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 








HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


t Assistant Secretaries. 





THE 


\MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


FEF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Wice-P resident, 


J. M. Sruarzt, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barriert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July (st, 74, $2,401‘57093 
Liabilities - - = 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 





106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E, D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ia, BARNEY 





BENJ. G. ARNOLD, ENCE TURNURE, 
LALO SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN CYRUS CURTISS, 

WM. H. SWAN, wt. D. MORGAN, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AUREDBIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM M CHARLES LAMSON 
THEODORE I. HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD ~ JOHN PAIN 

WM. M. RICHARDS, |“ ROBERT cCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE MOSL i 
JAS. FREELAND. JOHN H. EARL 

C. J. LOWRE HENRY BYR 

JOHN D. MAIRS CHARLES BOOTH, 





Ay BENS HURLBU"™, 
NSON, » ROWARD MARTIN, 
N, BRADIS SH JOHNSON, 





E. W. COUN A 8. M. BUCKINGHAM 
GEO. W. LAN SHERMAN HARTWELL, 
RAS JOHN F. SLATER. 
C. TOW 


Ni ‘Agency Dep't. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY pocretary gency D ot 


HAS. H. DUTCHER, ioaretars or Dep't 
SOnN K. OAKLEY ‘General 


CCIDENTS. 








Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 28th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Come 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1873, to 3lst December, PS. "$6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 2.212.160 70 


GUNG Ma eccdncsaceccccccciccedadexccns 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 


miums marked off from 1st January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873 





The Company has the are Assets, Viz: 
United States and Sta f New York 


Stock, City, Bank, a, other Stocks. -& 567,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,802,000 00 
al Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. . 467,000 00 

Interest_ and sundry aoe od =< claims due 
e Company, estimated at.............. 422,894 66 
Premium — and Bills 3 Sats eeuana 2,833,302 22 
Cy eS 24 dic dca dancanssscccencnaadesaas 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal 1epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued gn and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
J.D, JON WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES S DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 

.H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
HENR COFT. FRED 'K CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CUR LES P. BURDETT, 

CHARLES H. Russ SSELL, t FRANCIS SKIDDY 

Ow ELI. HOLBROOK, B. MINTURN 
Roy L PHELPS, aR L. STUAR 
DAVID LANE, ABE IAM E. BUNKER 
JAMES BRYCE, S$ G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL S. MILLER, LEX ANDER V. 

M. STURGIS. HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGE T. pS LOW. 
WILLIAM E DODGE, CHAS. . MARSHALL, 
JOS AILLARD,JR., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CoA HAND GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES LOW, SbAM T rs ; 
JOHN D HEWLETT THOMAS F YOUNGS, 

J. HOWLAND SIMON D Ss 
BENS. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 








NEW AND SPLENDID 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 


and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


Address 
HENRY €. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 





21 BROADWAY, New York 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 





4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 
——o—-——. 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Compauies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

Tae Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,060 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness 0 ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 

ee SS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES: M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE S. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE. Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 Hast 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.NER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY, 


—o—_—. 


OFFICERS. 
WrituM WALEER, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GrorcGeE L. MontacveE, Actuary. 
Epwarp:W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
ForRTY-SECOND  aegage aerate showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 








Cash Capita - a ee Ss eS eee $2,500,000 00 
eserve rd Cesingurance and Dividends % nanan asp ea of inn 
eserve f r Un my are 

Net Surplus p Soe ie Ae Gre 348: 137 834 

TetalAssets - °° 7° °° & * = *e«* *. £620,351 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
I ee a nav ncesantascondéskdamesessonnsnnsensds nhctinibtnesemieeenannece 





ase 2387/93} 27 








Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate, worth $5,321,000 .. S352 4,330 41 
United States Stocks (market value). ...............cccecseeseceees 2,125 00 
State and City Bonas...........0..cccccecccccccesccscecsesceee nnnsiaeigs 13s 3 $3 
Bank Stocks..........esceceeeee sececcceccccscccses sssceaeseceetessenceness 131,7 0 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, $432,285.00). 315.050 60 
IR REE MEDI NURIRS GBIB. «CSE 55 ooh gc hndscn 4d. Jaco sasacascaadevconeacoesovonsacscceteosseos ati Rib 10 
eS csp ccd tb vwle Sodb ohea hh cab an en bsencnsasuunaneas se anecesebeatecensack 144,314 $3 
Re RT RRR ERIE 5 REIS HEE BRIO RIN OMIT. LF LH TS 4 e v1 5 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office .................cccccccccceecceecs 4, 14,122 47 47 

MEAS oh cud sdalece banana cated soaas RNOA kareab as dbeoknascnbaphas’socuabaccuacee $5,212,381 40 40 

LIABI LITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874.10.01... 2.2... ccs cccesccsccceccceccesteccveccceeses 8241, 1673 38 83 
DRVIGSRRS. UAPAIG.....ncrdccaccccccccccccesces esscccsccsocecs secbasce sores 00+ csevesvece soe nsecceccececese 

SOND nc ihenssduand sebpsouBcbpenercenqnppecen Mdapbatadbabaphd bdubssieacBsascateeskamecs $243,238 83 


pat Ry oot N a wines ye 
OS. B. GREE) 
(. K. FRANCIS, — A88’t Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. 3} MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A- HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24+ & RG6 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, = - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - -$6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 








NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY, 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIke 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the [nsured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 


The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN | 


THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


ee 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY), 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividendsare 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time {a 
procuring business tor this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work sccot 
plished, For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the — Nateehenee ot 
its General Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC G. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY, K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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August 6, 1874.] 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Sarm and Garden. 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


DRILLING vs. BROADCAST SEEDING WHEAT. 


From various correspondents who have con- 
tributed their experiences the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington gives the follow- 
jog summary of the relative advantages of 
drilling or sowing grain: 

1. Of all wheat sown in the United States 
fully 40 per cent. was done with the drill. 

9, For winter wheat nine out of every ten 
farmers assert that the drill is best. 

8, By the use of the drill there is fully one- 
tenth inerease in yield. 

4. In soil where frost occurs drilling prevents 
injury or reducés the loss. 

5, About one-seventh of the seed wheat (or 
§,000,000 bushels of the entire wheat crop) 
might be saved by the exclusive use of the’ 





drill, 

6. The broadcast seed-sower is best for spring 
wheat sections, also for seeding in unplowed 
cornfields, On ‘rough surfaces, and’ in weedy 
fields. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Last winter was very severe upon raspber- 
res and blackberries. While those fields or 
gardens where the canes were left standing 
done and unprotected met with consid- 
eable loss and were badly killed, those 
which were bent down and covered with soil 
a in ‘much better preservation. This latter 
course is the only safe plan for garden culture, 
bot is’too troublesome and costly for mar- 
let plantations. We observe that the space 
devoted to market culture of raspberries is 
growing less year by year—principally owing 
to the small yield and inadequate compensa- 
tion. Many may find it profitable, owing to 
specially favoring soil, climate, or market 
locality; but the indications seem to point 
strongly to the fact that the raspberry will be 
In the future recognized more as a garden 
fruit than a market ove. 


THE WHEAT HARVEST OF 1874. 


The reports now receiving daily of the crop of 
wheat just gathered in give great encourage- 
ment of plenty and superior quality. 

The Pacific Coast is superexcellent. . The 
average has increased from 1,696,622 acres in 
1873 to over 2,000,000 acres in 1874. The aver” 
age yield last year was about 14 bushels to the 
acre, but this year it will be about 20 bushels. 
The total crop of California alone will be about 
40,000,000 bushels. 

The State of Tennessee is rejoiced over fine 
harvests, the average product ranging from 19 to 
88 bushels. The samples sent from East Ten- 
aessee are unusually fine, and at Nashville 
contracts for 5,000 bushels per day at $1.25 are 
frequent. 

The Georgia crop is beyond the average, and 
the usual outflow of money to points beyond 
the state for supplies will be very materially 
reduced. ; 

4 NEW WAR ON TOBACCO. 

Not content with the plan of todacco-rais- 
Ing, some of the veterans of Wooster, Ohio, are 
said to have carried the habit of chewing from 
the farm to the church. “A preacher happened 
among them, and, after sundry flings at the im- 
morality of tobacco-raising, began a war upon 
the chewers. He discoursed upon the hoggisb- 
ness of the practice, and after painting the of- 
ferise'in-all its enormity, proving conclusively 
that every man who chewed the weed in church 
was a hog, a villain, a rascal, and a knave, he 
paused fn his sermon, looked his hearers stead- 
fastly in the face, and esid : ‘* Now I want no 
more such dirty practices here. If any man 
chews tubacco in the house of the Lord next 
Sunday I shall call him by name in open 
ehurch.’’ 

4 HUGE ORCHARD, 

At San. Lorenzo,. Alameda, Cal., exists a 
fmit orchard, one of the most remarkable of 

the state, belonging to William Wreek. In 
W0 he began farming, and is now the owner 

of 2200 acrem, 260 acres*are devoted exclu- 
tively to fruit trees. Almonds are a specialty, 
f0less than 27,000 being planted. There are 
also 225,000 currant bushes, 4,200 cherry trees, 
8,000-plums and prunes, with additional large 
Bumbers of apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
Oranges, lemons, etc. Asa grain-grower he has 
also Deen quite successful, and his crop of 
1872 amounted to 50,00 centals (each 100 Ibs.) 
of wheat and barley. 
nay. POTASH FOR POTATOES. 


A tetiés of experiments made by Professor 
Ville, in France, shows that the diseases which 
attack the potato are, in fact, the result of a 
eficiency in the supply of potash in the soil. 
For fivé years in succession the Professor 
Planted potatoes in the same soil without any 

; to other plots of ground He added 
“fertilizers that did not contain any potash. In 
these cases the potatoes became diseased in 
‘Wemonth of May; while on the other plot, 
“Where potash was supplied in sufficient quan- 





tity, the plants were healthy and yielded an 
excellent product. 


CHARCOAL. 


An occasional mixture of common charcoa] 
with the ordinary food will very, materially 
promote the growth of pigs and fatten swine. 
Geese and other fowls will grow fat in a fort- 
night if fed one-third charcoal. Hogs eat it 
voraciously in a short time and are never sick 
when it is given to them. 


GRASSHOPPERS. 


The grasshopyer cropin Minnesota is said 
by:men who ought to know amounts to 100 
bushels per acre in fully half of the state. 


POTATO BUGS. 


Sow mustard seed among your potato vines, 
and the bugs will keep off. Such was the ex- 
perience of a “‘ reliable farmer,” 


RUPTURE 


cured a7 oP SHERMAN’S method. Send 10 cents 
for boo likeness of cases before and after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N, Y. 


BOYNTON’S 
Cas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
‘ FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur 
naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 23% & WB4 Water at., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
[ESTABLISHED 1851} 


LISTERBROTHERS 


Puster's 
STANDARD 
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CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER.) MOSERATE OF 


i 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these 
Standard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 
Grags, an er crops, is the best proof of their 
merits. Their freedom from adulteration, with every 
particle available for fertilizing, and the low price at 
which they are sold make it for the interest of every 
practical er to give them a fair trial. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, &. J. 
ole rermets and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 


THE NATIONAL 








Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
53 Beekman Street, New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston. 





THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


EL HA EsqQ., of Lincoln Center, Maine 
orth Penobscot Agricultural So- 


vb 
TURING CO., of Higganum, Connecticut. Send fo 
an illustrated list and the Farmer’s New Almanac. 


niin tMPROYEP COO RENCUEH 


Eve: x . every Farmer, every Horse Owner 
his own farrier. ¥ % 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





WORES, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPIACATION. 





RICH FARMING LANDS 


For Sale very Cheap by 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES IN THE 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


At Prices Ranging from 
$2.00 to $10.00 per Acre. 


Five and Ten Years’ Credit Given, with Interest at Six per Cent. 


Convenient to Markets East and West. 


The Lands of the Union Pacific Railroad Company are the odd numbered Section 
for twenty miles on each side of the road. They are located in the valley of the Platte 
and its tributaries—a region widely celebrated for its beautiful scenery, rich, productive 
soil, and mild and healthful climate. The winters are short and the atmosphere dry an¢ 
invigorating. Epidemic diseases are unknown. The surface is undulating, covered witt 
nutritious grasses and watered with numerous clear, running streams. All the produc 
tions of the Eastern and Middle States are grown with success. Wheat and Corn are the 
staples, and it is well adapted to the cultivation of Fruit. For stock-raising, in all ite 
branches, these lands are unsurpassed. The Union Pacific and its branch railroads fur. 
nish market facilities unequaled. Education is free. One-eighteenth part of the entire 
urea forms a permanent endowment of the Public Schools. Good Society, Schools, 
Churches, Post offices, Mills, Stores, and other advantages of civilization are enjoyed. 

The liberal provisions made for education, the freedom from state debt, the rapidity 
with which this section is settling, the numerous towns and villages springing up, offering 
inducements to the merchant, farmer, and mechanic, render this tract a most desirable lo- 
cation for the industrious mao of limited means to secure a comfortable home and acquire 
competence, independence, and position. 

These lands are granted directly to the Railroad Company. The title given to the 
purchaser is absolute, in fee simple, free from incumbrances. 

They are sold ia tracts of forty acres and upwar:l, giving the man of small means an 
equal chance with the capitalist to make a safe and profitable investment—one which can- 
not be destroyed by fire or flood—a provision for future support, not affected by revulsion: 
or liable to the fluctuations of stocks. 

Full information io reference to particular localities will be furnished, good lands se- 
lected, and sales made, free of charge, for persous not desiring to incur the expense of 
coming to examine the land in person. Also 


THE PIONEER, 


a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with Maps, etc., and containing the Homestead Law— 
a Naw NuMBER just published—Muiled Free to all applicants, by addressing 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 


OMAHA, NEB. 





EET, When a horse's foot becomes diseased, the principal value of the burse is gune. How otten we see 
fine horses that have at sometime been valued highly, hauling a scavenger wagon, or bubbling alung in the lowest 
kind of servitude, for no other reason than for want of pruper treatment and care, At the first sizn of lameness 
forward, the shoulder has to take the blame, and persons make’themselves believe the shuouider has shruuk. Then 


commences @ course of treatment with Liximenrs, Biisrers, and the like, ductoring witout EFrrect for every 
FANciEp disease which the shoulder could have by having diseased feet accoMPLISHING NOTHING, except what 
resting the feet has d When the horse begins to show sigus of lameness forward, remove the shoes at once; 
soak the foot one hour in water as hot as can be burne, adding one ounce of saltpetre; rub dry; then apply Sloan’s 
Hoof Ointment to the tom and around the curonet; i.e. where the skin and hair terminate aud hoof begins; 
heat some inh iron spoon and fill the crease around the frog. With this treatment you will not be compelled to 
doctor for the fancied diseases, but have suund feet and shoulders. 

Navicuar, OR Corrin Bong Lamengss, Canse.—An injury from pressure of the dry, hard frog, causing ulcerae 
tion of the navicular bone; contraction of the hoof; wrench of the foot, allowing the feet to become dry and hard. 
Stepping on a round stone and bruising the sole of the foot. There is no complaint that is so hard to locate as this, 
fur those who are Lovled in di of the horse, They often think it in the shoulder, and call it Sweeney, & 

Symptoms.—Lameness and stiffness forward. It mav dis- 
appear in a few days, and return after a little. Stands 
with one foot pointed ; that is, to stand on one .vot, 
the other extending furward, and steps short and 


stiff. 

Remedy.—In the first place the hoof must 
be made soft, Every morning soak the 
foot for halfan hour in as warm water 
as the horse can stand; rub dry, and 
smear the hoof with Sloan's Hoof 
Oitment. Heat some of the Hoof 
Ointment and pour round the 
frog and heels. Rest,and let 
the horse stand on soft 
bedding, or the ground 
is better, 
















Bones and interior of the foot when healthy. 


SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An Infallible Remedy for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navicue 
lar, or Coffin-bone Lameness, Hoof-bound, Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Pumice Foot, and Thrush; and to 
soften, make tough, and promote the growth of the hoof. Sold by all Druggists. Price, One Dollar. 

Watker & Tay1or, Props., Chicago. By sending youraddress, they will send their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE, 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


AND 
WwWInzK MILL. 


Buy no other until you have examined the Farm- 
ers’ vorite. It isthe best built, the neatest, and 
most simple of any mill. It will produce more juice 
from the same amount of cheese than any other 
mill in the market. 

Send for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 


Coffin: bone in a contracted foot. 








MADE IN ONE DAY! 


sane the Infallible Fire Kin- 


dier, for lighting Wood or Coal ’ s’ F a 
Fyres without shavings, paper, or FARMERS’ FAVORITE 
kindling-wood. Ten to twenty Manufactured only by the 


fires made for the cost of one 
cent. used to some pur- 
pese and absolutely safe from 
expolsions. No er whatev- 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUM, OT, 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEA PEST AND BEST 
FERTILIZER in market. Made from pure blocd, 
bone, and meat, dried and pulverized, without adul- 
teration, from the slaughter-houses of New York and 
Chicago. Analysis of most fertilizers sold show them 
one having fruit-trees. worth, on the whole, not over one-half the’ selling 

Bither sex can have an agency os This is three times richer in nitrogen than 

est superphosphate, and worth, by analysis, over $70 
per ton. ‘ice $55 per ton. 

References as to its value: 














awarded. Prof. 8. W. Johnson, Sheffield Scientific School, 
For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH Xple College, Yow Fieho Editor 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street WM. E. ROGERS, Agent, 
Dubuque, lowa. 209 Broadway, New York. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S. 


SAPSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear. the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. 
the dose is small. 





| 


| DEVOE’S 





It fs pleasant to take and 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 


Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BEIT SEATED-IN THE 


Lungs er Stomach. Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Scrofala 


Som fabs, Cough, ¢ ot the Lungs. et ater 
Brash, Tic Dol oreux, White Swel liings, ‘umors, Ul- 
cers, mn an ip Diseases. ange al Diseases, 
Ream, Complaints, Gout, y, stickets, Salt 
héeum, Bronchitis, Consumpiion as Complaints, 
odes in the 


Head, Ring Worm, Salt —— Erysipelas, Acne, 
Black Spots, Worms in the Flesh, peers in th 
nnd all weakening ‘and ful dischar; es, 


‘mb, 
Night Sweats, Loss of wastes oof the life 
principle are within the curative range of this won- 
der of Modern Chemistry, and afew days’ use will 
prove to amy. person using it for either of hese forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 
-( Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
R. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine ior 
‘Pamily Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CUREMORE COMPLAI NFSAND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISRASRS os, 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDE. 

ANCE MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND! 


E MOMENT petit a READY ar 1s 


ATEVER CARE. CEASES TO EXIST 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, rarmers, and others resid- 
pw ke in  sparecly-settiod districts, where it is dianit to 
the services of hysician, WAY’S 
READY RELIEF is invaluat e. It can with 
positive assurance of doing good in all cases where 
pain or dicomfort is experienced; or if — ae In- 
Huenza. Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Bad ughs, El 
ess, Bilious lic, Inflammation of_ the Bowels, 
Shounen. Lungs, Liver, aaneys i or with Cronp, Gaia~ 
Fever and Ague; or with Neuralgia, Headache, 
tte Doloreux Toothache, Earache; or with Lumbago, 
in fi the Back,or Rheumatism; or with Diarrhea, 
Sten — or Dysentery ; or with aes, Soe 
or Bruises; or with Strains, Cramps, or 8 
application Of RADWAY’S BE IEF will 
= you of the worst of these complaints in a few 
ours. 
Twenty drope' in half a tumbler of water will in a few 
mo sure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR Pee c rw 
HEA THUAN, SICK HEADACHE, DIAR 


N z WIND IN THE BOWELS: 
and all INTERNAL PAINS, 


water. Itis betterthan Frenc 
a stimulant. 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


permeeey Bo ong 

purge, purify, cleanse, and stre oxthea, i 

way's Pills, for ty cure of all disorders of the co Maa’ 
Ww Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 

Head ache. Constipation, Costiveness, ti 





elegantly coated with 





BRILLIANT 


Ask for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, und take no | 
other. i 


THE DEVOE MAN’PE’G CO., Proprietors. 
$2” For sale everywhere. 


BUY ONLY 


THE BEST ANB MOST ACCURATE, 


HOWES 








Weigh-Masters’ Beams & tel 
HOWE PATENT BALANCE 


RAIL ROAD, EXPRESS, 


STORE TRUCKS, 


Hereditary | 


| ForSale by Hardware Dealers Generally. 


PAGE & CO., 
Gen'l Agents, 


3 Park Place, New York. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, | 
Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent; Improved, 
MARCH, 1874,) 


BORAX SOAP 


forwashing and bleach- 
ing has no equal in the 
world. 





























This is the on ‘Borax, 
in the market made from Pure Tallow and 
ay en ep 
Manufactured only by ere lic ietor, THOMAS 
GILL, at the Borax Scap, Works, 55 Atlantic 
If not as represented, money returned. 
i) RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
NGLISH) senses: 
h 4 Pay feet 
peony a always be en- 
else. Look on the solg, and you will see where the 
channel is cut. 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 
CAS FIXTURES, 
NEAR BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORE. 
EMPIRE CITY 
HANKINSON & CO., 
IMPROVED MACHINES 
1 2p uae Zameen Boh Aah SEO 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, diiuitiner. 
6é 
THE VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 
54 East Tenth St.. New York 
$2 r Day ranteed uing 
Dwell Aug territory. Highest testi 
Sualegen free. Address W; W; 
~ MARK YOUR CLOTHING ! 
S i is the best. It has 
[a Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 35c. each, and 
# 40c., by mail. combination, in neat | 
wood case, 75c. "gold by all fo) aloes 


without any adulteration of Grease, Sal Soda, 
to rot and wear away the 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on the Eolea eaot 
CHANNE Ba csssiesiee Beer 
HICKS & SMITH, 
42 SOUTH 5TH AVENUE, 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 
LATE 
(Provected by Letters Patent). 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
Send for Circular “VICTOR” 8S. M, €O., 
aod erty epee fot 
montals from the Governors of Ark, Iowa and Daketag 
GILES, Bt. Louis, ao, 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 
ore pe MARKING PEN, 
Stationers. Canvassers wan 


STODDARD & CO., 
Northampten, Mass. 








Dys- 

psia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, OF cee of the 
Bewels, Piles, and Derangements of the Internal 
«Viscera. Warran' anted to effect a positive cure, awey 
Vagasabe. containing no mercury, po ant or del 


ous drugs 


Stomac ing 
Lo visheriog a at wt H 
g Sensations Ww in a Ly’ 
‘Vines, a» howe rl Webs t pefore. the the Fever a 
ead, r ow- 
aa of the Skin and Eyes. Pain in b the Side, Chest, L 


b 
wit few dovge oF GADWAWS PILLS will tre the syst 
the abovenamed fleorders, ce, 
Bom Mer Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTA. 
; Rena “PALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send letter-stamp to RADWAY & 0... No, 33 
Vertes =. rod York. Information worth thousands 


OPIU HABIT CURED. 


jum Eaters can 
senselves by yaaanon. 


; W. P. PHELON, M.D,, 
259 Randolph street, Chicago. Room 2. 





Foot and Steam 


‘ower Scr Ws 
For the entire range of Scroll Saw- 
from the Wall to the Cornice | 
et3 in. thick. Every Wood- 


Barnes’s 







id have one.” 4 ere 


ing 
Persons out of work or that have | 
i e can earn with oe of | 
these foot-power machines 
to 8 cts. perh 


es & Bro., 68 Park r Place, IN. ¥ | 


FOUR-TON HAY SCALE, $100. 
FREIGHT PAID 


station in the United States east of 





1815, Always sold on trial.: 


y railroad 
a Aw Januay 
e the sense to send for our 


free price list, then’ judge. 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


Learn TELE@RAPHY 
Salary paid while practicing. Address, | 








ene CO. A: SHERMAN, Sep’, OBRRLIN, On. 





ee 


The Wise Men of the Land, the Divine, the Physician, 
use daily, in their own homes, and recommend to all invalids an 
from Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heartburn, 
Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout and R 
Affections. Nature’s own great and good Remedy, 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


as the hestand most reliable medicine ever offered to the people for the 
above class of diseases. 
parents and grand-parenhts will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted 
for their different complaints. _For sale ‘by. all ten ee hls M 


[August 6, 1874, 


eae 


the Judge, 
2 sufferer; 











heumatig 


The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its 








cournane or naidity 0 of the 
to any other 


the stomac For sale by all Druggists. 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


Superior to Calcined and Carbonate of Magnesia, without their — rous Associati, 
Indorsed and Pret prese by all the leading physician 8_ through the county as thy 
atest Anand yet recente. to the aoe Pk It oe it tély and . 
ieves HEAR’ STOMACH, 


none 9 stomach oF bowe Aj “Its svactioh as ing bed 
preparation, requiring no persuasion nduce’ the: 
is peculiar), yemned i to fen females during pregnancy. A gure prevention against the food af iitante one, sour! 


DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General — a. x. City. 


ACH 
HEADAC for ¢ 


res 





Samples from 
B.E. Hale &CO., 
66 and 58 Park 


i 





I: : 


skueduoy 
1] JOA 20Y 


grow sordusg 


"appr ‘0800140 


“4 








4# years’ trial. | 


THE 


%,, 
Cone.” TED FRUIT JAR CO., 


“a, 
49 WARREn LET, NEW YORK. 


The Mason Porcelain 
Lined Jar, the: best article 
for the preservation of 
_ Fruits, ete., there is in 
use. Fruit dealers, private 
families, and others in 
every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, and 
( will bear testimony to the 

truthfulness of our state- 
ment. Send for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
earliest momént possible, 
as the demand is now 
much greater than ever 
before, We warrant these 
Jars in every respect and 
believe them to be the 


fil i ed 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND, DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZBS AND KINDS, 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet fren, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


Asbestos Materials. 
AS PISEOE ROT AR RNR ROE 


etc. H. W. JOHNS, 87 
. MAIDEN LANES Y Patentée and Sole Manufacturer, 


I WARRANT ONE 


ie 














entirely Sat 


Send to me anat ——- 
monenin all cases a4 fa = 


H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 
$l a bottle. Send for "Cireular. 


None for 16 years. 
Sold everywhere. 








Samaritan Nervine! 


i ae — remedy for 


ileptic 
isions, and Spasms. 

Tis is’ _ Toy remedy, a@ cer- 
cure in every case 

of long. orshort stn standing, it mat- 
ters not how many doctors nave 

~ tried their skill and failed. It 
has been tested by hundreds, 
and neverwas known to failina 







coi name eZ our Ex- 
ce when orderit ing medi- 
. Over 2,500 patients are 
now under treatmen 
Please state we: yous saw this advertisement. 
Address . RI 
(P.-0. Box 74), St. Joseph,Mo. 
_ Office on Francis street, opposite ficHot el. 
Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. | 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 


and when i, condition will invariably keep them so. 

Farmers and Stock-breeders, look to RE interests. 
it up in packages 0: of1 1.00. 

Forwarded to any Precio 





ihe eountzy upon the re- 
BU pp DOBLE, s08 Rees Penn Savare Philad. 


i. | 

EPI OR FITS, 25: 
poomeg a4 

use of Boss Pipoceses wale’ 

tends theifuse ieudl ab to enalhe ts to fe treatment, 


all the 





ent, terms, 
= Address ROSS BROTHERS, Ne 








aan St ror OF Pane ie Gtiee Bare 
Puteaand Deteh s sts., gran mes and — 
EO. A. PRINCE & oo. Roane Bet Fat 
oe BS ORO now in oon in use. yeother ate om 
dag ¢ Foy obtained seg same eases oeFca ee” 


J 
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Modern Method of Lighting 
Qur HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Et 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 


SAFER ‘THAN CANDLES. 
‘BRIGHTER THAN COAL GAS. 
OHEAPER ENE. 
PERFECTED BY 

Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co 
J. B. WILSON, President. 

C.H. BAKER, Sec. '& Treas. 

OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 


» PHILADELPSIA. 


Pamphlets and full information furnished on » 
plication. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE 








Send for Samples and’ Circulars 


S. H. HARRIS 


SAFES 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO, FIRE all-saved their 08 
tents. The Safes may be seen at the manufactory, 


23 & 25 E. Randolph street. 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING’ 
eo BUCKET-PLUNGER | 
Steam Pumps 
_ ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
| VALLEY ‘MACHINE, , COMPANE, 
Easthampton, Mass: , 


——— see 
Rifles, Shot Guns, A Revolvers, 
Great werrkind, Send Ham GUNY OHS, Pi ot sburely, Be 
ADVERTISERS! Send satoeashlinee cents to. GEO: P. 
ROWELL & Co., 41 Park forty 
senesened red pages, Goreng iat Of ertising. 


—— 


























“THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. ‘21 and 23 Rose Street. 


“T bad 
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